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RKCKNT DISCOVERIES IN WESTERN ASIA. 

BY JOSEPH OHORD, M. S. B. A. 

A new French scholar is rising into notoriety for his work 
upon the extremely ancient Babylonian cuneiform texts dis- 
covered by the late M de Sarzec at Telloh, this is M Toscanne, 
wh » has published translations of the most important cylinder 
records of Gudea, the ancient *" Patesi** of Sirpurla.* His 
lab >rs will be a worthy pendant to those of M. Thureaii 
l)iutjin, and M. Fossev. who, by their works, are sustaining 
th»' rep itation of the French Assyriological school inaugurated 
b\' M M'*nant and Oppert; and maintained in the direction of 
AN>\Ti<in and l\lamite records by M. Scheil and Halevy. 

M. Ins ' mne has now presented to the Academy of In- 
scriptions his new volume. ** Les Statues de Gudea, Statue J,** 
which t;ivcs a translation of the cuneiform inscription cut upon 
one of the famous seated diorite statues preserved in the 
Lo ivre The memoir upon this statue text is most complete, 
comprising, not merrlv the ifiscription itself, but a dissertation 
up >n the palaeography of its characters and those of other 
monuments of the same era. an epigraphical description of the 
different simple and compound signs of which the text presents 
specimens, and a commentary upon such of them as are new, or 
but r.irelv employed; thus providing valuable help to future 
students, who with it and M. Thureau Daugin's book on the 
fo.ir hundred archaic tablets from Telloh, will be able to 
att 4ck the n<*w texts as they come to hand. 

In the " Recucil de Travaux. relatifs a la Philogie et a 
I'Afi h»olo^M*e Kgyptiennes et Assyriennes,*' f<»r 1904, M. C. 
Fo-isy is re-editing a number of Assyrian magical texts that 
have alreads be<*n published by Mr. R. C. Thompson. The 
two 'savants" practicallv agree in their rendering of the 
docunu-nts. and the tablets n'ay now be quoted by writers 
upon magic, religion, folk-lore and such subjects, as authorites 

* Th^ icrvat test upon Cyl.ndrr A, of Gudea giving hi« drvam. wa* fir«i pablifth*d in an i»- 
telligthlc manner by Frofettor Price of the Unitrd State*: th«n by f immem and Toecaene. 
Thur^aa Haagin ha« Ifttely given ft very complete verMoa \m the Mcmoirt of the Fre»ck 

Acadeaiy 
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for their various theses, without fear that the statements the>r 
are said to offer will upon further revision by cuneifornv 
specialists be materially altered. These are other texts thaiv 
those already given in M. Fossey's **La Magie Assyriennc." 

A celebrated monarch of ancient Assyria at about 1275 B.C., 
was Tukulti Ninib I. The British Museum has recently acquired 
a Foundation Tablet, appertaining to an edifice erected by him, 
in splendid preservation. It is being translated (and trans- 
literated) by Mr. L. W. King, M. A., and will be published in a 
book entitled the " Records of the Reign of Tukulti Ninib, 
King of Assyria." Numerous specimens of foundation tablets 
uf Assyrian and Babylonian kings are extant, notably one of 
Nabonidus, father of Belshazzar. This new example of such 
high antiquity will illustrate how the steieotype phraseology 
has been adhered to, or diverted from, at dinei'ent periods. 
Mr. King will, for the purpose of presenting a monograph uporv 
the reign, gather together all cuneiform texts emanating from 
Tukulti Ninib, or referring to him, but the chief information 
regarding his times is afforded by the ne^ document, and it 
enlightens us, not only as to home affairs, but, as to the rela- 
tions between Assyria and Babylon. We have known for some 
time that Tukulti Ninib conquered Babylon in the time of the 
Kassite kings, and to obtain records of his rei^n was to receive 
information regarding a stirring period cf Assyrian history. 

The new tablet gives an account of the campaign against 
Babylon, relating how Tukulti Ninib defeated Bibeiashu, the 
Kassite King of Babylon. 

All interested in Asiatic archaeology are aware of the mar- 
vellous results achieved by the excavations carried on at Susa 
(the ancient Shushan) by the French government, under the 
auspices of M. de Morgan. The antiquity and length of the 
hundreds of inscriptions found there, surpass those from any 
other site, for historical purposes. The famous Code of Ham- 
murabi, the great Stele of Naram Sin, the many ** kudumi'* or 
boundary stones, the bronze monuments of great size, and some 
of the spoils of Babylon, and even of Greece, carried away 
into Elam, are one of the glories of the Louvre. Most of the 
inscriptions and larj^er objects ot treasure have been published,* 
but it is not so generally known that the explorations are still 
being continued, with more succe>s than ever 

Scarcely any information as to the results has been permit- 
ted to transpire, but at length some particulars have been pub- 
lished by M. A. Van Braiiteghem, in an English review. He 
gives much knowledge of the character of the monuments 
found last year, which, he tells us, ar^* of paiamount import- 
ance because, unlike the previous fine's, which consisted of 
reliefs and statues ravished from distant countries, or of those 

» »■ I — — ■■- » » ■ I .» . ■ „ I I ^, , — — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ Ml I ■ ■■ • m ^ 

*See " Memoires de Ift Delegation en Perse," publics sous la direction de le J. de MorgA** 
Pari«, L«roux. Tome II , Texts EUmites Semitiqves, 1900; III., Texts Elftmitet Antiinit«s» 
i9«i; IV., Texu Elamitet Aniftnites, 1902; V., Texts Elamites Ansanites, 1904; pur V. Schett. 
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<n?ect«d in Eiaoi by foreign conquerors holding sway over the 
country, in greater proportion than monuments of the indi- 
genous Elamites thems^elves, the new discoveries are of such a 
character that their purely Elamite origin is certain. 

Preeminent among those M. Van Brauteghein has been 
favored to inspect, is a *' masterpiece of art/' ihe bronze life- 
size statue of Napir-asu, wife of King Untash-gal, who reigned 
over Anzan and Shushan about 1600 B. C. The. statue has been 
mutilated by invaders, who found it too heavy to carry off, 
the head and one arm having been broken away. It bears a 
cuneiform inscription in Anzanite, which Father Sheii renders 
as follows : 

I (am) dame Napir-asu, wife of Untash-gal. I, d»me Napir-asu, wife 
o( Untasb-gal say: he who should take hold of my stdtue, he who should 
carry It away, he who mv insciiptions should dr stroy, he nho my name 
should erase O king god Gal; O Kirinsha; O InShushmak, the great; 
may he b^ accursed. O Nahhunte sublime, may he nut acquire a name; 
progeny, may he nol' obtain (upon him?). O Belti>a; O gods great and 
^werlul. may you dart. — This is the offering of Napir-asu. 

The nature of this anathema shows the origin of similar 
formulae upon innumerable tombs and relics of later ages, and, 
in particular, calls to remembrance the great insciiption of 
Eshmunazar in Phoenician, and the stele of Menepthah, in 
which he vaunts the racial extinction of the Israelites. M. Van 
Brauteghem gives this description of ttie statue : 

The queen is depicted standing, her elbows close to the body, her arms 
folded over the waist, bending slightly forward in most easy and natural 
jittitude. Her dress is rather complicated, it consists first of a lorg robe of 
some costly stuff, studded all over with minute ring shaped nrnanierts. re- 
presenting embroidery, or, perhaps, small golden sequins, sewn upon the 
tissue; the gown has short sleeves, ending a little above the elbow; fits 
tight upon the bust and upper part of the arms; it broadens out, bell shape,^ 
under the waist, and is trimmed below with a very high fnn^e, with thick 
undulated locks forming a kind of flounce, term^nnted. at the top. by an 
cmbroiden d strip. Below the waist, the gown is concealed halfway down 
at the back and sides under a short skirt of light fabric, plaited into straight 
channelled folds in front, slightly to the statue's own Ir ft; abroad richly 
embroidered sash, trimmed on the right side with a thick twisted fringe, 
comes down as far as the flounce from under the folded arms. The upper 
part of this sash is doubled back at the waist, and ends with a frinj^e, ap- 
parently of the same material as the mam one, but with locks gradually 
lengthening from the inner to the outer side, thus giving it the appearance 
of a wide triangular wing, bent to the right. The inscription is engraved 
in the right cornt>r, between the sash and the flounce. Upon the shoulder, 
a piece of jewelry, perhaps a large pin. with a seve*^ leaved palmetti: at 
the end, holds an embroidered strip — very likely also adorned with jewelry — 
which runs straight along the upper part of the arm, twisting around the 
naked elbow. The lady wears four pla«n brsiceletson her right arm near 
the «vrist, and three rings upon the annular of her left hand. The whole 
appearance of the dress is wonderfully like a modern costume, and quite 
oniike anything else in antique art. 

The artistic merits of the statue are of the verv highest order, combin- 
ing, as they do. sincerity, truth to nature, and style, to a degree hardly 
known in anv other piece of scul'^ture vet found in Chaldea. or Assvria. 
Notwithstanding the mutilations it has suffered, it presents a wonderfully 
vivid impression of life, akin. to the one one feels before those two other 
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masterpieces of naturalistic art widely different as to time and country: the 
Scribe, at the Louvre, and the Charioteer from Delphi.* The workmanship 
is quite on a par with these artistic merits, and shows a complete mastery 
over the secrets of bronze casting. 

The statue, to prevent its being easily transported, was filled 
in with a kernel of bronze, cast inside the frame, causing it to 
weigh nearly two tons. This, doubtless, prevented Assurban- 
nipal's plunderers carrying it away, at the sack of Shushan in 
640 B. C., and they gratified their spite by cutting off the left 
arm, shoulder and head. 

Several large bronze door steps or lintels have been found 
of Elamite work. One such, from Assyria, was published 
many years ago by the Society of Biblical Archaeology; it is 
now in the British'Museum. The bronzes of the Balawat gates 
of Shalmaneser are well known, and show to what a pitch of 
perfection work in beaten bronze had been carried Two of 
the most wonderful bronze monuments of the new Susa relics^ 
however, are columns belonging to some temple; one is 14, the 
other 8 feet long. They are round, with square bases, and g}4 
and 7 inches m diameter. They supported something, perhaps 
ficrures, or va^^es, the stumps of which remain, or these may be 
the dowells to secure cross beams to them. Both bear long 
dedicatory texts in Anzanite; one has been cleaned and de- 
ciphered. The inscription shows the column was erected by 
King Shilhak-In-Shushwik, of Anzan and Shushan; of whom 
long records were found in the first two years expedition. He 
' says he erected it to replace a similar stele which ** the ancient 
kings had wrought and placed in the same temple, and which 
had gone to ruin." Shilhak-In-Shushwik was second son and 
successor of Shutruk Nahhunte, who established the supremacy 
of Klam over Babylon and Chaldea, toward the end of the 
twelfth century B. C. 

The antiquity to which bronze casting is thus carried back, 
is amazing; nothing is so endurable as bronze. Here we have 
these very columns which were cast 3,000 years ago; what must 
have been the age of those which by that date had so decayed 
that Shilhak-In-Shushwik had to cast replicas of them? He, 
in other inscriptions, gives us a list of the ** ancient kings whose 
edifices he restored." This goes back to Idadu I., who gov- 
erned Klam in the early years of the fourth millenium before 
Christ, approximately as far before Shilhak-InShushwik, as 
his era is from ours. But apparently by their needing to be 
recast, they must have been in some previous temple of un- 
known antiquity, which Idadu had in his turn restored and 
replaced them in. 

The custodian of the *' Palestine Exploration Fund" Ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis Exposition has during the later months 
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of its display fully explained and set forth the interesting 
cuneiform tablet containing some twenty partly-effaced lines, 
found at Gezer. It is what is termed a ** contract tablet/' 
similar to many thousands of others which have been brought 
from Mesopotamia, and some from C^ippadocia, in recent 
years. Numbers of them may be found, edited and translated, 
in the Rev. C. H. W; Johns' book "Assyrian Deeds and Docu- 
ments/' and in the two volumes of ** Business Documents" 
from the archives at Nippur, published by Professors H. V. 
Hilprecht and A. T. Clay, for the University of Pennsylvania. 
This specimen from Palestine has been deciphered by Dr. T. G. 
Pinches, and is chiefly remarkable for having been found at 
Gezer. It refers to the sale of an estate, with houses and the 
slaves appertaining to the domain. It was engrossed in B. C. 
649, the year Assurbannipal. King of Assyria, was warring in 
Babylonia, with his brother Saosduchinos. At that period all 
such documents found in Assyria or Babylonia were dated by 
the •• Eponym," a courtier or officer, who gave his name to the 
year; it is, however, absent from this tablet (though known 
from others emanating from Mesopotamia), which tends to in 
dicate the deed was drawn up in Palestine, where the monarch's 
regpal year was sufficient, and so the **eponym" was omitted. 
The names of the pirlie< and witnesses to the document are 
interesting, some being Assyrian ones and others of Syrian, or 
West Asiatic, derivation. Syrian, or Aramaic, names, how- 
ever, frequently occur in tablets written at Nippur, Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

Thf estate and household originally belonged to one 
Musctik-a//e. but was being disposed of by two persons, per- 
haps niortagees, whose names, at present, ate read as Marduk- 
crba and Abi-erba. One of the witnesses was a tlazanu^ or 
city and suburban governor; a title often given to officials in 
the Tel-elAmarna dispatch tablet. For instance, Abdi-heba 
of Uru-Salcm was sucri a one. Unfortunately the name of his 
city is obliterated, as if it had remained and proved, as it 
probably would, to have been Gezer. it would decide the point 
as to where the tablet was inscribed and in what district the 
estate it concerns was situated- 

The evidence of the tablet appears to show that about 649 
H. C. Gezer had an Assyrian garrison. Esarhaddon doubtless 
secured and held all the Syrian coast fortresses before he in- 
vaded K^^ypt, and probably Gezer, also. Assurbannipal did 
not retain Kgvpt, but he claims to be suzerain of Manasseh of 
Juhah. and the princes of Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, 
and others; in fact, the old familiar list of Egyptian tributaries 
in Tel-el- Amarna tablet times becomes that of Assyria in the 
days of Sennacherib and his successors. Gezer was an im- 
portant stronghold under the Egyptian r/giw, and we now sec 
that as late as 649 B.C. Assyria held it. The hazanu's name is 
liurwasa. or Huruasi,or Hurwasi, which is very Egyptian look- 
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lag. His seal, if it is the one with an Egyptian crux ansatf 
upon a sort of staff between two human figures; in adoration, is 
aisfo somewhat Egyptian. If so, he may have been a descend- 
ant of some of the Egyptian officials of centuries before As- 
surbannipal's age. 
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RUINS OF THE MESA VERDE. 
Ancient Cities of the Cliff-Dwellers Explored. 

by dr. a. h. thompson. 

Forty miles west of Durango, Col., on the line of the Rio 
Grande Southern, a branch of the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
way system, lies the prosperous little town of Mancos, nestling 
at the foot of the La Platte mountains and at the head of the 
Mancos valley, where the Rio Mancos flows off to the south 
into the San Juan, on its way to the Pacific ocean. To the 
south of Mancos rises the Mesa Verde, a flat-topped mountain 
extending away to the south, which is cut and gashed by caflons 
and valleys with steep and precipitous sides which have been 
washed out by ancient torrents — for these floods must have been 
very ancient, as tjie whole country is now devoid of rain, and 
water is a very precious article. It lies under the burning sun 
a barren land, for only through irrigation can anything be 
grown at all. 

These steep walls of the caflons have been washed out into 
shelves where the strata is soft, and in these shelves in the cliffs 
an ancient people built their habitations, for the purpose, evi- 
dently, of refuge and defense. There are many of these dwell- 
ings in the cliffs of the Mesa Verde and throughout the valley 
of the San Juan river, extending as far as the great caflon of 
the Colorado river. These cliff dwellings have been of great 
interest to the archaeologist, and have been frequently visited 
and written about in government leports and magazines, until 
they h-ive become one of the most famous interests of Ameri- 
can archaeology. Many relics have been taken from the ruins 
by explorers and pot hunters, and much injury has been done 
to the ruins by these vandals. But they are being somewhat 
protected now and a movement is on foot to have this region 
set apart as a national reservation for the preservation of this 
priceless remains of a long-vanished and mysterious race. 

Mancos is the starting place for visitors to go to see the 
ruins, and under the efficient care of Mr. C. B. Kelly, the guide 
to the ruins, the trip is accomplished easily and comfortably. 
It used to be necessary to ride over the mountains and caflions 
of the Mancos valley for thirty miles to the ruins, which was 
very tiresome and exhaustive. Now, however, the traveler is 
driven around the head of the Mesa to the level of Montezuma 
valley on the west, and for twenty miles down iti dry and dusty 
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bottom. ^ Then a turn is made into a caflon, the wagon and 
harness is left at a camping place, the horses are saddled and 
the supplies packed on the indispensible pack horse. This in- 
telligent animal takes the lead up the trail, and, following on 
horseback, we mount up the steep trail that leads to the top of 
the mesa. This trail is steep and tortuous and tries the nerve 
and endurance of the tenderfoot. But his pride comes to his 
support, and however fearful he may be at the sight of great 
chiisms far below and only a narrow path for the horse, this 
faithful and sure-footed animal carries him safely through 

As we mount higher and higher, the broad Montezuma val- 
ley spreads far toward the horizon on the west, where rise the 
San Miguel mountams, the La Plata range to the eastward and 
Mount Wilson and Dolorrs and Lone Cone peaks pointing sky- 
ward It is a most wonderful view, for in the clear dry air, the 
mountains are beautiful and impressive. At last we reach the 
top of the Mesa and strike off toward the cafions of the ruins. 
At first we go over hills and valleys, and before plunging down 
into the green forests of piflon and cedar which give the Mesa 
its name, we see away off to the southeast the flat top cut by 
caflons which contain the ruins. Then we go down into the 
trees, and for nine long, weary miles, under the burning sun, 
follow the trail through the piflon and gnarled cedars, keep- 
ing watch of the jagged limbs and needled branches that pro- 
ject over the trail, and in it all enjoying the glorious air and 
soaking up sunshine and oxygen. 

The air is so exhilarating, the views of the distant moun- 
tains so entrancing and wonderful, that we forget the fatigue, 
and. before We know it, appear at the comfortable cabin at the 
head of the Spruce Tree Caflon. The cibin is placed on the 
sidtf of the caflon, just opposite one of the most important 
group of ruins, known as the Spruce Tree House, of which we 
have a good view. This ruin is about thirty feet from, the top 
of the cliff, on a broad shelf made by the washing out of a sott 
stra'a of clay or rock, and the top and bottom rocks of hard 
stoH! remain. The houses are built against the rocks behind 
and above, and are perfectly protected by the over-hanging 
cliff above. The rooms are small and low. the most of them 
not over five feet high and ten feet square, giving the impres- 
sion that the CliffDwellers must have been a very small peo- 
ple There is the inevitable round room, or estufa, which uc 
know from the customs of the Pueblo Indians of to-day (who 
were probably descended from the same stock as the Cliff- 
Dwellers) was the center of the ceremonial system, and also 
the cluh house of the men. There were, indeed, the remains 
of several estufas in each of the groups examined, which prob- 
ably belonged to different clans or ceremonial societies. The 
Spni :e Tree ^roup wa** better preserved than anv of the others 
and more comp'e^e rooms w^re found here. In the others the 
walls had settled more from the roof and the outer rooms had 
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fallen down the cliffs or been thrown down by the vandals, the 
pot relic hunters. Indeed, the government exploring parties 
are not altogether blameless in this matter, for they have been 
too careless and destructive. 

After a good night's rest in the comfortable beds in the 
cabin, and an appetizing breakfast, we started off across the 
Mtsa to the Cliff Caflon, four miles away, to see the famous 
Balcony House^ Tying the horses, we descended 200 feet or 
more to the ruins, and then had to climb up dangerous and 
difficult places with the aid of a rope and the steps cut in the 
rocks by the cliff people. These steps are nearly weathered 
out now, so that the climbing was exciting and rather teriify- 
ing to a timid tenderfoot. But we made it pII right, and were 
well repaid for the effort by the exceedingly interesting re- 
mains discovered. These ruins are the most extensive, being 
300 feet long at least, having two small towers in good condi- 
tion, several estufas and some painted tvalls But the destruc- 
tion had been considerable from the settling and vandalism, 
and unless something is done speedily the whole structuie will 
fall 1,500 feet into the deep caflon below. The 'ruins had been 
well dug over by explorers and many mummies, pottery and 
other relics taken out for exhibition at the Chicago World's 
Fair, and are now in the Field Columbian Museum. All of 
these ruins had been rifled for this exposition. Much bn ken 
pottery was found around, but no whole pieces. These had 
been carried off. Some yucca threads and bits of fur or fea- 
ther mantels were found in the dust, as well as corn cobs and 
bits of human and other bones, but nothing of any account. 
The Balcony House is so named from a narrow projecting 
balcony on one of the houses, much too narrow for us to be 
comfortable and safe on, but it must have been large enough 
for a small people. This group was surprisingly interesting 
and exceeded the printed descriptions. We felt amply repaid 
for the danger and difficulty of reaching it. 

Returning to the top of the cliff, we rode a short distance 
over to the famous Cliff Palace which has been described and 
pictured so much. The descent to this ruin was also exciting 
and dangerous, but it well repaid us for the trouble. The group 
is quite extensive and has several rooms ir. good condition, as 
perfect as if abandoned yesterday. The houses were two and 
three stories high in places, as they were in the other groups 
also. These three groups are the best in the region and are 
characteristic. So that the visitor can feel that he has seen as 
much as can be seen anywhere of the cliff ruins. 

There were many small houses of one room, perched in 
niches in the cliffs, many of them quite inaccessible now, that 
we did not visit. There are many hundreds of these through- 
out the region, but they are not of much interest as compared 
with the larger groups. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE PLAINS' INDIANS. 

BY C. STANILAND WAKB. 

The term " mythology/* as here used, is intended to cover 
the whole ground of belief as to man's relation to the world 

[>ower8 and his fellow creatures, especially as evidenced by his 
egends or traditional stories and his ceremonial rites, in dis- 
tinction to its more limited classified usage. In this restricted 
sense, Indian story has comparatively little to do with myth- 
ology, which is not surprising, if we accept the statement of 
Captain W. P. Clark,* that *• the belief of the Indians, though 
something like that of the ancient Greeks, had not crystallized 
into such shape that names were given for a definite number of 
superior, and an indefinite number of inferior, gods, but the 
forces of nature worked for them good or evil; i. r, good luck 
or bad luck." The forces of nature under this aspect arc often 
personified, in the sense of being spoken of as persons, but 
usually they are nameless, except by reference to the locality 
they are supposed to represent, or the quality they particularly 
exhibit. Hut the mysterious agents with whom Indian story 
deals are often not natural "forces." They more commonly 
belong to the animated world, which includes animals and 
plants, and even that which we regard as inanimate objects, as 
well as human beinj»s, and monsters who belong to any of these 
categories. Now, the marvellous incidents related of these 
•* personages," who are all endowed with the po\*er of speech, 
like human beings, are purely mythical, that is, are the out- 
come of imagination, as. indeed, usually are the actors them- 
selves as particular individuals. Hence the whole body of 
beliefs exhii)iled in the traditional stories of the Indian tribes 
may be regarded as coming within the term ** mythology" in 
its widest ^ense. 

The most remarkable feature of these stories is the wide 
extension given to the u»ie of the word "man" or "person," 
and it will be proper to consider whether the Indian view can 
be brought uithin Tylor's Afiimism, which has come to be re- 
garded as "the groundwork of the Philosophy of Religion, 
from that of savages up to that of civilized men." That we 
may he clear as to what is intended by this theory, we will 
quote Mr. Tylor's own words. He writes: t "It is habitually 
found that the theory of animism divides into two great dogmas, 
forming' parts of one consistent doctrine; first, concerning souls 
of individual creatures, capable of continued existence after 
the fit aih or destruction of the body; second, concerning other 

•" 1 h« Indtaa Laof uag* " (iMs), paff* 190- 
t •' Pnmmv* Calivrt," Vol I , page 315. 
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spirits, upward to the rank of powerful deities." As to the 
origin of the .idea of soui, we are not here concerned, nor yet 
with its nature, actual or supposed. What we have to consider 
is the opinions entertained as to the relation between man and 
other creatures who have souls, and who, according to primi- 
tive notiojis, include everythmg animated, and also every inani- 
mate object. Speaking with reference to the doctrine of trans- 
migration, Mr. Tylor remarks: ''The lower psychology, draw- 
ing no definite line of dem iicati6n between souls of men and 
of beasts, can at least admit without difficulty the transmission 
of human souls into the bodies of the lower animals.*' The 
author refers to instances of Indians believing that the spirits 
of their dead enter into bears, a fancy which appeais to form 
the basis of the elaborated systems ot transmigration found in 
Eastern religions. At a later page, however, Mr. Tylor states, 
that the similarity of the human and animal soul does not 
actually suggest the idea of a man's soul transmigrating into a 
blast's body. He. therefore, refers to the origin of the con- 
ception of soul in general, saying : '*/\s it seems that the first 
conception of souls may have been that of the souls of men, 
this being afterwards extended by analogy to the souls of ani- 
mals, pUnts, &c., so it may seem that the original idea of trans- 
migration was the straight-forward and reasonable one of 
human souls being re-born in new" human bodies, this notion 
being afterwards extended to take in re-birth in bodies of ani- 
mals, and so forth." 

It may be observed on this point, that, so far as the North 
American Indians are concerned, the idea of re-incarnation is 
confined almost entirely to infants, or at least to persons who 
have lived only a few years, and that where it is otherwise, it 
is very seldom that the souls of dead human beings are sup- 
posed to have been re-born in animal forms. Nevertheless, it 
may be true that the original conception was, as Mr. Tylor sug- 
gests, that of the souls of men, a notion which would require 
that at first man distinguished between himself and the other 
animated creatures which he came into contact with, endowing 
himself with a superior nature to the animal and the plant, 
alio vino^ these a soul only after he had cone to recognize a 
CO nmunity of their nature with his own. This notion is con- 
firmed bv another passage which we will give in Mr. Tylor's 
own words. He says: ''It seems as though the conception of 
a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a type 
or model on which he framed not only his ideas of other souls 
of lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual beins^s m general, 
from the tinest elf that sports in the long grass up to the 
Heavenlv Creator and Ruler of the World, the Great Spirit." 
{^op cit. ii., 100.) The supposition is. that man, at some stage 
of his mental development, formed the conception of a soul, 
which he thought was possessed only by himself and his fellow- 
men, and that afterwards he ascribed souls of inferior grade to 
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jfects. According to this view, the great physical activities of 
nature were probably the last to be included among living 
agencies. 

Now, whether there is any evidence of the human mind 
having gone through this formal process, may be questioned, 
and It may be doubted whether such a process was really 
necessary; or, at all events, whether man having once come to 
the possession of the idea that he is a voluntary agent, it was 
.necessary for him to proceed further before ascribing to ani- 
mals, at least, t le same kind of mental activity he himself 
possessed. Such an idea may well have been entertained long 
'before any definite conception of *'sour* was formed. The 
practical bearing of this distinction is, that when man came to 
think of himself as having a soul, that is, an entity capable of 
living detached from the material body, he would at the same 
time ascribe souls to animals as well. In fact, primitive man 
never would make any distinction as to nature, between himself 
and his fellow creatures; all of which he would regard as be- 
Tngs mentally like himself, that i<!, as voluntary agents, how- 
ever much ihey might differ in their form or physical appearx 
ance. Judging from the stories current among the American 
Indians, indeed, we may go further and say that primitive man 
would not only look upon animals as differing only in form 
from himself, but that if he thought of himself as man, he 
would think of other creatures also as men. It is quite pos- 
sible that the authors of those stories 'regarded animals as 
having originally been men, who either had power to assume 
the animal form or were subsequently transformed into ani- 
mals. We shall have occasion at a future time to refer to these 
stories in detail, and, therefore, will here only give a quotation 
bearing on this point from Mr. James Teit's account of the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia. This writer, after 
referring (p. 337) to the ** transformers '* who travelled through 
the world, the greatest of whom was the Old Coyote, remarks: 
**The beings who inhabited the world during the mythological 
age, until the time of the transformers, were called spitd^kl^ 
They were men with animal characteristics. They were gifted 
with magic, and their children reached maturity in a few 
tnonths. They were finally transformed into real animals.'' 
The traditional stories of all the Indian tribes speak of cer- 
tain animals as being endowed with mysterious or magical 
powers, which they bestow on favored human beings, and such 
animals can hardly have been regarded as having souls of in- 
ferior grade to that of man. Moreover, not onlv could men 
and certain animals intermarry and have' children, but the man 
could be transformed into an animal, or the reverse, without 
difficulty, showing the intimate association of one with the 
other. There were similar ideas connected with plants and 
rocks, and even with the wind and the water, although the 
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Utter is usually regarded as tenanted by the water monsters^ 
rather than as being this creature. Yet there are indications 
of the fundamental idea that under certain conditions, as in 
the case of running streams, the water itself is regarded as 
alive and able to assume an animal form. The water monster 
assumes different appearances in the stories of di£ferent tribes 
and is often spoken of as a serpent. The serpent, again, is 
said to be able to assume human form, and occasionally humaa 
beings are themselves transformed into serpents. Moreover, 
the water monster may have a human wife, showing that it can- 
not be dissociated from other animals when considering the 
question of origins. 

The legitimate conclusion to be drawn trom the above 
reasoning, is that if the phrase Animism is to be retained as 
denoting the fundamental ideas of the philosophy of religion, 
it must be restricted to the sense of ** animated' or *• alive," 
excluding the conception of a soul, or entity separable from 
the material body. That life is due to the possession of a soul 
may be a fact, but it would take mankind many generations 
before he came to the recognition of the fact, even after he 
had developed language sufficiently to give the conceptioa 
form. Long before this occurred, however, man would be able 
to form the notion that the creatures about him differed from 
himself only in appearance and mode of activity. Nature was 
thus regarded by primitive man as alive, just as he himself was 
alive, and as governed in its activities by the same motives as 
those which led to his own peculiar conduct. Hence, ^s he 
was a man, although he was not yet able to frame the propo- 
sition. *' I am a man," all other creatures must be men, that is 
like beings to himself, and, therefore. Humanism, rather thaa 
Animism, would be the proper term to apply to the earliest 
stage of man's religious development. This conclusion is con- 
sistent with what we know as to the system of totemism, v hich 
is so widely spread among the North American Indians. Thus,, 
they see no impropriety in claiming as ancestors the animals 
after whom their clans are named; even though, as Le Jeune, 
quoted by Mr. Tylor, says'* all the animals of each species have 
an elder brother, who is as it were the principle and origin of 
all the individuals," and is "marvellously great and powerful." 
A later notion, probably, is that each species of animals has its 
archetype in the land of souls, which animates all individuals 
of that species. This notion may be extended to plants and 
and inanimate objects, as we can see from the opinions credited 
to the heathen Finns by Gastrin. According to their belief, 
**every object in nature has a * haltid,' a guardian deity or 
genius, a being which was its creator and henceforth became 
attached to it. These deities or genii are, however, not bound 
to each sine[le transitory object, but are free personal beings 
which have movement, form, body, and soul. Their existence 
in no wise depends on the existence of the individual objects. 
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for although no object in nature is without its guardian ()eity» 
this deity extends to the wnole race or species. This ash tree, 
this stone, this house, has indeed its particular *halti4," yet 
these same 'haltia' concern themselves with other ash-trees, 
:stones and houses, of which the individuals may perish, but 
their presiding genii live on in the species." An extension of 
this notion would give a general **haltia^" for all things, in- 
cluding man as well as aniiiials, and thus furnish a fitting basis 
for the system of totemism, of which few traces are to be 
found, however, in the traditional stories of many Indian tribes. 
The native mind has an innate tendency to humanize nature, 
if we may judge from the myths and tales with which the 
Indians entertain one another, and which enter into their cere- 
monial life. These are divisible into several classes, according 
to their contents, the most important being the stories which 
may be properly termed ** myths" in the restricted sense of 
the term. Thes have to do with the origin of the race or tribe, 
of its ceremonial lodges and the rites performed there 6r else- 
where in connection with ceremonial observances, and of the 
tribal societies, and the •'medicines" or mysteries belongiiig 
to them. Many stories of this class are intimately associate^ 
with the religious ceremonies, many of which may have origf- 
iiatc*d in the desire to exhibit in action the incidents of such 
stories and the motives embodied in them. Such must have 
been the case where a tale relates to the actual giving of a 
ceremony or lodge to the people, and its consequent adoption. 
There are numerous stories of this character, and there arc 
many others which are closely interwoven with the ceremonial 
observances in various lodges. In the elaborate account by 
Dr. George A. Dorsey of the Arapaho Sun Dance, reference is 
made to many of the most characteristics legends given in the 
*** Traditions of the Arapaho " collected by Dr. Dorsey and Dr. 
Alfred L. Kroeber. The ceremonies thus throw light on the 
meaning of the stones, which appear to be largely symbolic, 
in the sense that the ideas they contain are not always on the 
surface of the narrative. There are esoteric references bearing 
on the general idea, which often relates to some aspect of re- 
productive activity. The intimate connection between such 
stories and the ceremonies, justifies the quotation of the fol- 
lowing passage from the *' Mythology of Tusayan Altars," by 
Dr. Walter Fewkes, in relation to Hopi Katcina celebrations. 
He says: 

I have shown that the most prominent symbols and figurines on several 
Tusayan altars of widely different societies refer to the sun, rain-clouds, and 
the fertilization, growth, and maturity of corn. Masked performers repre- 
sent supernaturals connected with the production of the latter. The cere- 
iponial acts about the altars or in the public exhibitions have one intent, to 
iaffect the gods who control these necessities. In their complicated rites, 
the priests believe they can do this by reproducing ancestral ceremonies, 
and are guided in there presentation by current legends. Personifications, 
masked or unmasked, are, therefore, introduced that the performance may 
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be jooore realistic — a more accurate reproduction of the ancient. This feel* 
ing is essentially the reason why the priests are so' conservative, and irliy,. 
unable to explain the reaaon why they perform certain rites in certatn ways» 
they respond when pressed for explanations: '* We make altars, sing oar 
mmg%, and say our prayeis in this way because our old people did so. and 
svrely they knew how to make the rains fall and the corn grow*' ; hence the 
reason, also, that they invariably, when asked to explam the mtraningof 
their ceremonir s, repeat the story of an ancestral or culture hero, wh» 
visited strange lands, where they learned rites powerful to bring ram and 
sake corn grow, and returning with thtir knowledge taught them to their 
kindred, and as time passed were divinized and worshipped. 

With the hunting tribes it is the bringing of the buffalo or other 
game, instead of the growing of the corn, but otherwise the 
ideas embodied in the myths are much the same. 

With the myths must h^ classed stories in which a youthful, 
hero, sometimes accompanied by his brother, performs marvel- 
lous exploits, usually the killing of monsters who infest the 
country, on Jthe principle of the dragon slayers of the Old 
Worlt, or, shall we say, Jack-the-Giant-Killer. Another hera 
of a different character may be given a class to himself. He 
appears under different names among the various Indians of 
the Great Plains, being known to the Arapaho as Nih ncan.* 
The idle of this sly ** monster of evil" is often taken by the 
Coyote, and then this class of tales are known as "Coyote 
stones." Allied to them art* amatory stories, all more or less 
indecent. Occasionally, however, we meet with tales of pas- 
sion, which must be classed rather with stories that have a 
moral tendency. These are not uncommon, although they bear 
a small proportion to hose of the ** Coyote '* class. Probably 
the love of the marvellous has originated another series of 
tales, while the remainder may be classed as explanatory of 
some form or feature of phenomenal life, unless we make of 
animal stories, ot which there are many, a division by them* 
selv( s. The explanatory feature enters, however, into many 
stories which are otherwise classed, and it is not improbable 
that explanation has formed the most important factor in the 
origin and development of folklore. The Indian is very 
observant and anything very striking, curious, or peculiar, 
quickly attracts his attention. Like a true ** child of nature," 
he seeks, moreover, for an explanation of what he observes, 
and hence we find in his stories explanations of many of the 
phenomena of nature, from the greatt-st to the smaller within 
his range of vision Hence, we have the Thu der-Wrrf. the 
Li^htningr snake, the Wind maiden, the Snow (White) Owl, the 
Water Monster. On the other hand, we see accounted for 
peculiarities in the features, coloring, or gait of certain ani- 
mals, and also for more general £acts. as the existence of cer- 
tain animals in special localities. The question of origins ap- 
pears to hnve always excited the curiosity of the Indian mind. 
Eccentricitv of conduct in individuals, real or mythical, is ex- 
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ptalikied either by some peculiarity of birih, or by gift of special 
powers, derived usually from some animal or bird/ but it may 
be from ttie sun, the moon, or other power of nature. Ihe 
origin of mankind and also of particular tribes, as well as of 
organizations within the tribes, is given, and why men die is 
explained in true Indian fashion. A good reason why men 
should not all continue to live is found in the tact that, if they 
were to do so, the earth would not be large enough to hold 
them; but the assigned reason for their dying is usually that 
the Coyote, or some other personage, threw a stone into water 
and the stone sank instead of floating. 

Although so much in Indian story is explanatory, it must 
not be thought that the explanation is true. Like all other 
primitive peoples, the Indians are creatures of the imagination. 
They observe a fact, but as they know little, if anything, of 
cause and effect, they have to invent the reason, if they desire 
to account for it. Hence, their stories may be regarded as 
giving a view of their own mind« rather than of nature itself. 
They are imaginations about natural phenomena, origins, inci- 
dents, rather than actual explanations, which require a knowl- 
edge of nature's laws, of which the stories show the Indian 
mind to be intensely ignorant. Thus, his view of nature is 
purely subjective, a projection of his own mind; which accounts 
for his endowing all external activities and even inanimate ob- 
jects with human personality. There is nothing peculiar, how- 
ever strange it may be to us. in speaking of the sun and moon 
as young men, or of the constellations or separate stars having 
been human beings on earth, before taking their place in the 
heavers. Other peoples have done the same, an<i there are 
families in India who still claim descent from the sun or moon. 
But the stories of the American Indians show this race to be 
much less advanced in culture than the lowest class of Hindus, 
or any of the peoples of Southern Asia. His ideas belong to 
a more primitive culture area, such as is to be found in Siberia, 
or on the continent of Australia, where a totemic system simi- 
lar to that of the Indian tribes has been developed, and the 
adjacent islands of Melanesia, or further north in Borneo and 
New Guinea. 

The question may now be asked whether the American 
Indian has himself invented the stories he now possesses, or 
whether he has acquired them from a foreign source. That 
many of them are of native origin cannot be denied. Captain 
Clark has a suggestive remark on this point. He says :* 

Some tribes have regular story-tellers, men who have devoted a great 
deal of time to learning the myth^ and stories of their people, and who 
possess, in addition to a ?ood memory, a vivid imagination The mother 
sends for one of these and, having prepared a feast for hm, she and her 
little "brood " who are curled up near her. await the fairy stories of the 
<ireamer, who, after his feast and smoke, entertains them for hours. Many 

•Op. Cit., Art. " Child," p. 109. 
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of these faacifttl sketches or visions are interesting and beautiful in lliei^ 
rich imagery, and have been at times given erroneous positions in ethno' 
logical data. 

Possibly such a case as this may have been the occasion of 
the protest made by a Northern Arapaho against ** the incorrect 
relation of traditions by the Southern Arapaho and Chey;enne."* 
Hovyever this may be, undoubtedly the incidents and coloring 
of many of the stories show them to be native, although per- 
haps not of local origin, and some of them, in their dressing 
at least, to be very modern. The Indians themselves often 
distinguish between old and new stories in their narration; as 
the folktales of Europe begin with ** Once upon a time." The 
wide spread of many of the stories, shows either that these have 
been derived by one tribe from another, or that they have been 
carried by the tribes from their common home in the past. 
'that tribes borrow songs and ceremonies from each other, ii 
well known, and probably, therefore, they also borrow stories^ 
it, indeed, these are not carried from tribe to tribe by regular 
story tellers. Throughout the Mohammedan world popular 
tales are disseminated in this way, professional story tellers 
finding their way from Constantinople to Mohammedan cen- 
tres in Western Africa. This dissemination may be facilitated 
by the use of a common language, but that this is not always 
necessary is shown by the fact that many of the popular tales 
current in Europe have been borrowed from Buddhist sources, 
transmitted somewhat in writing, but not altogether so. Mr. 
Gushing relates that on his second visit to Zuni he was amused 
to hear, put into native form, a story which he had himself told 
on his previous visit, its identity being maintained, however, by 
its Italian references. Apart from isolated cases of this kind, 
it would probably be very difficult to point out any particular 
Indian story as identical with one from the Old World. But, 
none the less, there are many incidents in Indian folk-lore that 
can be paralleled by reference to that of other countries, and I, 
for one, shall not be surprised if, after proper analysis'and com- 
parison, a close connection is not shown between them. 

* Sec the '^Traditioni of the Arapaho/' by Drs. George A. Dortey and Alfred L. Kro«b«r 
(1903) pafe 307, note. 
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BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 

We have spoken of the zodiac and its relations to the myth- 
olo(;y which prevailed in ancient times. It is plain from the 
records of the past that this was known at a very early period 
among the nations of the East, and may have been known 
amoni; the tribes of this continent, though there is much un- 
certainty in reference to that. As to the constellations which 
appear in the sky, and are known to nearly all civilized races, 
thtre is also uncertainty. It is true that they have been recog- 
nized in the sky by many generations, but when or by whom 
they were traced is unknown. Lockyer. the great astronomer, 
has written concerning them and has described those which 
were placed around the polar star and never set, and has given 
us a star map which represents their processional movement 
from the year 5000 K. C. to the yfar.2000 A. I). In this map 
wr recognize the Great Serpent or Draco, also Ursa Minor and 
I'rsa Major; the Polar Star being in the tail of Ursa Minor, so 
that it can be easily recognized. 

It is very remarkable that the constellations give to us a 
record of the state of civilization which prevailed at different 
times throughout both the continents of Eurasia and America. 
The record corresponds also with history and mythology, and 
is very interesting and important. The constellations are 
mentioned in the Hibl*, especially in the book of Job. and in 
the classic writings, such as Homer, Hrsiod and Thalr«. The 
constellations bent known wert* the Great Bear. ( )? ion. Pleiadrs. 
Hyades. Sirius, the Hull. Arctunis, the Little Hear, and the 
Dragon. In Job we read the following : 

"Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or 
loose- the b^nds of Orion. Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season, or canst thou guide Arcturus with his suns." 

The discoveries in Egypt, especially among the temples. 
have shown that these constellations were known at least 0,ooo 
years ago. and that they formed an important part of the 
Egyptian mythology, though mythology has always been dif- 
ferent from astronomv. 

The North Star was known to nearly all of the races at a 
very early date. It was constantly changing its position in the 
sky as related to the earth, yet it was in the same position as 
related to the stars, and as a result, the constellations which 
clustered about this North Star were such as would naturally 
interest a rude people. Among the hunter tribes the constel- 
lation of the Great Bear is recognized, but the form of the 
Dipper was not recognized, much less the form of the Wagon 
or •• Charles* Wain," for these belonged to civilized people. 
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There was one conception in reference to the sun, whicb 
seemed to be common among the Indian tribes which reminds 
us of that which prevailed among the Egyptians. The Egypt- 
ians believed that the sun and stars passed every day across the 
sky, but they died at the end of the day, to be born again the 
next day in the east. The Indians believed that the sun went 
into an underground chamber and slept, but passed out by a 
passage to the east and began to run the race again. 

1. This brings up the question whether there are any resembl- 
ances between the constellations which were known in Egypt 
and in America. A general answer to this is that there were 
constellations which contained the figures of wild animals that 
were common on both continents suci as the Great Bear, 
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the Little Bear, and the Dragon; but the hippopotamus, 
crocodile, and other animals which are found in the Nile, were, 
as we have shown, prominent only in the Egyptian mythology. 
The Egyptian mythology also represents Horus slaying the 
crocodile, and thus allegorizes the God of Light and of the 
Heavens, the bright ray which appears in the horizon, in other 
words, the rising sun, as slaying or destroying the circumpolar 
stars at sun-rise. The crocodile and the hippopotamus were 
the powers of darkness. There have, however, been changes 
in the sky. The stars in Draco were circumpolar about 5C00 
years B. C. At that time there was only one star in the Great 
Bear which was circumpolar, but at 2000 years H. C. the stars 
in Ursa Minor were the circum-polar ones, and the chief stars 
in Draco rose and set. This carries us back almost 7,000 years. 
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Lockyer says : '*The myth is astronomical from top to bot- 
tom, but must have originated in a period about 5,000 years 
before Christ.'* He also thinks that there was a conflict be- 
tween a people who worshiped the rismg sun and another who 
worshiped the circum-polar stars; in other words, that there is 
an astronomical suggestion of two distinct races. 

The Egyptians also represented the arch of the sky under 
the figure of a goddess, whose hands rested upon the horizon 
at one side, and feet upon the other, but the body stretched 
from east to west and spanned the entire heavens. The stars 
shone out in the sky, above and below this goddess. Some- 
times this goddess is represented as double, with winged circles 
between the two forms. According to mythology Seb, the 
earth, was the husband of Nut, the sky; and the sun and stars 
were their children. This was, however, a personification 
which expresses very little about the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. That this conception of the sky was com- 
mon in America, is shown by the sand paintings of the Nava- 
joes, for in nearly all of them a humanized rainbow is placed 
around the cross or suastika and the mountain divinities which 
form the chief feature. The feet rest on one side, and the 
hands on the other, but the body rises in an arch, typifying 
the arch of the sky. The dress with which the body is clothed 
is adorned with sashes of many colors, while the head and 
shoulders are draped with filmy ornaments which represent 
the clouds. (See cut.) 

There is one significant fact which comes out from the com- 
paris »n of the constellations which were known on the two 
continents, it is this: that the history of civilization is recorded 
in the sky. as well as the history of religion, though there was 
a great difference between the two continents, for the constella- 
tions known in the Kast represent many of the inventions and 
improvements, while those in America represent only those 
things which are peculiar to hunters. There are, however, 
other figures in the sky, which remind us of a period which 
naturally comes between a state of savagery and a state of 
civilization, viz., laurus. the bull; Sagittarius, the archer, and 
Bootes. These seem to have belonged to a semi-civilized stage 
in which hunters and warriors were numerous, but in which 
some of the arts of civilization were present. It is interesting 
to study the stars with thih thought in mind, for in them we 
read lessons in zoology, ethnography, and social science, as 
well as in mythology. 

We look up to the sky and we see far to the north the Ser- 
pent and two Hears, creatures known to hunters and sav- 
ages. We look again and we sec pictures of the Dolphin, the 
Swan and animals which are known to the partially civilized. 
We look again and see the Chair, the Harp and other objects 
which are suggestive of a still higher stage. In this way the 
scroll of the sky becomes very instructive, for in it we read the 
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record of early history and an account of the rise of civiliza- 
tion which prevailed, 'i he nations which have perished had their 
systems of mythology which they embodied in the constella- 
tions, and we may even learn about the divinities which were 
worshipped in ancient times. These divinities seem like fabu- 
lous creatures, but are just such as we expect savage and 
heathen nations to have worshipped. 

There are, ho^^ever, lessons, beside those which have come 
to us from the heathen and pagan nations, many of v^hich are 
contained in the scriptures. We read in Genesis: In the be« 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the lace of 
the waters. And God said let there be light, and theie was 
light; and he called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night; and the evening and the morning was the first 
day. And God made the firmament and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above, and called the firmament heaven. And God said: let 
the waters under the firmament be gathered together in one 
place, and let the dry land appear. And God called the dry 
land eaith, and the waters he railed seas. And God said: let 
there be lights in the firmament, to divide the day from the 
night. Here, then, we see that the story of Creation written 
in the sky and in the Sacred Word agree. 

We may not find the details as plain as we could wish, and 
yet as our investigation continues, the unknown factors come 
out to confirm the scriptures. The crystal kingdom which is 
made known by the researches of geology; the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, made known by natural history; the king- 
dom in which man rules, made known by social science and 
by history; the kingdom of the sky, made known by astronomy, 
prove to be confirmatory of Scripture. The motions of the 
earth were not understood for a long time, and yet the divisions 
of the year are made by the processes of nature; and we find 
now that the laws, which were for a long time unknown, are 
becoming better understood, and we may yet be able to clear 
up the mysteries of the universe. The study of astrology and 
mythology is, however, necessary to clear up some of the diffi- 
cult points, especially the subject of chronology. From this 
record we learn that the evening of creation preceded the day^ 
and that the lights in the firmament divided the day from the 
night. In this we have the hint as to the record of the stars 
as being eclipsed by the record of the luminary which rules 
the day. Though, as a matter of fact, the moon has been 
watched by the uncivilized races as closely as the sun, and the 
religious ceremonies and the calendar have been regulated by 
the appearance of the moon, as thoroughly as by the move- 
ments of the sun. There is a hint in the scriptures of a longer 
period, which was called the evening — a period of creation. 
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Accordini; to some the first chapter of Genesis is devoted 
to geological periods, but the end of the work of creation was 
commemorated by a period which is equivalent to a cycle, 
of which the Sabbath day is a sign and reminder. With other 
nations the numbers vary from four to seven, and from seven 
to thirteen, and even to twenty, but there was no regard for the 
Sabbath, nor the seventh period of time. With the American 
tribes thirteen days constituted a sacred week, and four times 
five days constituted the sacred month, and thirteen months 
constilutcd the sacred year. 

The most ancient nation of which there is any record is the 
Accadian. They are supposed to have preceded the Semitics 
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in the valley of the Tigris, and, perhaps, to have been the most 
aneic-nt people which ever reached the earliest stages of civil- 
ization. This makes it probable that the laying out of the stars 
upon the face ot the sky, and making from (hem a record was 
accomplished by this mysterious people, who have transmitted 
to us their cuneiform alphabet. They were followed by the 
Babylonians, who have preserved to us the story of the Flood 
and left to us the tablets which contain a record of it. There 
was no Hebrew nation at this time, though traditions had been 
preserved by the patriarchs which show that civilisation had 
prevailed in Babylonia for a long time. And yet it is singular 
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that Babylonia, with all its progress, did not contain any such 
record of the creation as is found in the first chapter of 
Genesis, though they had the stars arranged into constellations 
and had temples which were devoted to the different planets, 
as well as to the sun and moon. How the scripture writers 
came to the knowledge of the creation is a mystery, unless we 
grant to them a divine inspiration. There was contact between 
the Egyptians and the Bab>lonians long before the days of 
Moses, bat with all the progress of civilization in both 
countries there was no such story of the creation as appears in 
the first chapter of Genesis. 

Other nations, sirch as the Egyptians and Persians, as well 
as the Chaldeans, were in the habit of studying the rnap of the 
heavens, and recognizing in them not only the mythology 
which they had inherited, but the chronology which pieserved 
to them the events of the national history. 

The division of the days, months and years of the ancient 
nations have been learned from the study of the stars. With 
the Jews, and probably the Babylonians, the months were 
divided into weeks of seven days each, and the years into 
twelve months. But with the tribes in Central America, it was 
divided into eighteen months of twenty days each, and the 
months into four weeks of five days each. In India the months 
are named after the stars in apposition to the sun. The 
Hebrew month Abib was that of the month when the sun was 
in conjunction with the star Aries. The Hindus named their 
months from the stars in their Lunar Zodiac, which are in ap- 
position to the sun, there being a close resemblance between 
the Lunar and the Hindu Zodiac. Astronomy and Archae- 
ology claim a hearing on this point. The origin of the calen- 
dar, according to astronomical indications, was somewhat 
earlier than 6000 B. C. The Hebrews seem to have borrowed 
their calendar from the Babylonians, though they differed in 
their festivals and in the names which they gave to the months 
and weeks, as well as the days, and had festivals which wtre 
decidedly different in their order and manner of observance. 

II. The shape of certain constellation^^, especially the con- 
stellation Sagittarius, was supposed to have been borrowed 
from specimens of art, and transferred to the skies. The prob- 
ability is that the Centaur was the product of Greek art, rather 
than Babylonian. Median, Hindu, or Egyptian, for it represents 
a perfect man with the hindquarters of a hor.se. In reference 
to the appearance of the constellation of a hunter in the sky^ 
Lacouperie observes that Orion appears as a military chief, 
alike in Babylonia and China, as Sahu, the Egyptian Orion, 
is a wild hunter, and with Sopdit (Sirius), the ruler of the starry 
and nocturnal world, hunts the very gods.* There is a posMble 
connection between the Egyptian Scarabaeus and the Chinese 

• See Society Biblical Archaeolof y Proceedings, December 3, 1895; also Maspero't "Tb» 
Dawn of Civilization," page 96. 
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tortoise. The tortoise is also a name of a constellation. The 
first incarnation of Vishnu is in the form of a fish, the second 
is in the form of a tortoise. Mr. Legge says that in China the 
divination was by the tortoise shell, and the mode was to apply 
the fire to it until the indications appeared. To the constella- 
tion Lyra the Chinese gave the name of **The Weaving 
Woman." Another fancy was that the Canis Minor crossed the 
•• Great Stream '' (Milky Way), which now lies between him 
and his brother Canis Major. The Arabs recognized the '* Dog 
Snar," and the Greek myths call it the ••Sparkler," also the 
"Watery Eyed." The Arabs were very far from an accurate 
knowledge of the zodiacal signs and the star figures, for, in 
their opinion, the figure of Leo extends over the signs of Can- 
cer, Leo, Virgo, and part of Libra, and the two heads of 
Geminii were like an outstretched foot. The great twins, the 
Pleiades and the Hyades, in Babylonian astronomy are not 
••Sailing Mars/' nor •* Doors,** but are called in Hebrew the 
•'Clusterers " ; in Babylonian astronomy they are called ''The 
Family." or those bound together. 

There is a general resemblance between the cosmogonies 
of the Babylonians, Phceoicians, Greeks and Romans, showing 
points of contact, also with the Egyptians and Cretes, and the 
argument for an earlier association of races is very strong to 
be derived from the similarity of their astrologies. At times 
it seems as if there had been a contact between the Asiatic 
and the American continent, for we find the Mundane egg 
occasionally in South America, or at least an egg which is sur- 
rounded by a serpent in relief. That the idea was traditional 
among the Phcunicians is shown by Philo when, in his Cosmog- 
ony, he describes intelligent creatures as being formed in 
resemblance of the shape of an egg. Among the Aryans of 
India the same notion is found. Man desiring to produce many 
things from his own body, first created the waters and placed 
his seed in them. That seed became a golden egg, and in that 
egg, he himself wa< b )rn as Brahma, the progenitor of the 
whole world. Plutarch refers to ihe bisexual egg-born Proto- 
gonus, and the same Protogonus occurs in the cosmogony of 
Philo. Aristophanes represents black-winged night in the 
immeasurable folds ot Erebus begetting the primeval egg. A 
detailed account of the mythology of the egg is to be found 
in the Clementine Homilies. According to the •choliast the 

tirentage of the egg is ascribed to Jupiter and Nemesis, 
eda warmed it and hatched from it the Dioscuri. According 
to Herodotus an egg of vast size is said to have fallen into the 
river Euphrates. 

The Hindus named certain months from the stars and the 
lunar zodiac, and the close resemblance of the Arab and the 
Hindu zodiac suggests the thought, that the Arabs borrowed 
much from the Hindus' divisions. Astronomy in the Vedas 
shows that the same system was borrowed from the Babylonians, 
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but there is one important difference between the observance of 
the jews and those of the Hindus: The demon of darkness, or 
drought, of the Hindus was called Vitra, and he always mani- 
fested himself in the form of a snake, or in a snake-like cloud. 
It is interesting to know that the Great Serpent, the North 
Star, the Great Bear, and the Pleiades were known to the 
natives of America before the time of the Discovery, though 
the constellations which are near these, such as Bootes, Her- 
cules, Lyra, and Cygnus, were not known, and would not have 
been understood if they had been, as they relate to historical 
rather than prehlsiorical characters. The first of these con- 
stellations—the Great Btar and the Little Bear and the Ser- 
pent — belong to mythology, and the fact that they were known 
to nearly all the Ameiic<in tribes suggests the idea thut those 
tribes migrated frocn Asia during the mythological period and 
carried with them a knowledge of the astrology which pre- 
vailed at an early dale; This is an important point, for it fur- 
nishes many hints as to the peopling of the continent. Still, 
Lockyer describes a Thcban tomb in Egypt, which contains a 
picture of certain constellations which were totally unknown 
to the natives of Amt;rica. 

IlL The question arises whether we can recognize in the 
constellations any traces of the totem system, which is supposed 
to have prevailed at an early stage of social development. In 
answer to this, it may be said that the constellations which are 
gathered around the Polar Star, such as the Great Bear and 
the Little Bear and the Serpent, suggest this system i and some 

of the other 




Islands, who recorded their totems upon the soil, as may be 
sei-n in the cut. but these made nn record of their totems in 
the sky. It remains a question whether the American tribes 
borrowed the constellations which they placed in the sky, or 
invented them sepaately. 
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There were tribes among the mountains which personified 
the sky and made it represent a divinity resembling that of 
the Egyptians. They ^ave it the color of the rainbow resting 
on one side, the hands on another, while the body arose in an 
arch, making a roof under which ceremonies were to be ob- 
served. The dress is adorned with sashes of many colors, 
while the head and 
shoulders were adorned 
with filmy ornaments re- 

S resenting the clouds, 
irdsfillcd thescene; the 
resemblance between 
these figures and Egypt- 
ian figures is worthy of 
notice, because it shows 
that totemism existed 
during the first two ages, 
and even survived into 
the third. There are 
many other evidences 
of a crude state of so- 
ciety in Egypt. The 
monuments show men at 

work with hoes, near Fig 4— humanized kainrowofthe zunis. 
rudely built enclosures, 

and present other signs which indicate that barbarism pre- 
vailed. The monuments of Babylon also exhibit many 
hunting scenes, though these are supposed to have been con- 
ducted by the kings, who boasted of their prowess and were 
skilled in lion hunting. Still the presence of animal figures in 
the palaces of Assyria and Babylon and among the monuments 
of Phcenicia. suggest the idea that animal worship prevailed 
in both of these countries, and that this originally sprang from 
a system of totemism. 

History began in Egypt with Menes, who was the head of 
a long line of kings, but the veneration paid to the king after 
death, suggest that his person was held in great sacredness 
during life. Archaeologists have detected a contact between 
Crete and Egvpt during the Stone Age, anc* have shown that 
the worship of trees prevailed in Crete during that age and 
continued into the Bronze Age. Northern Egypt was de- 
veloped beyond both Southern Egypt and other countries at a 
very early date, but later on Southern Egypt gained the ascend- 
ency and brought in the art of wiiting and the system of hiero- 
glyphics, but the hieroglyphics themselves suggest the idea 
that totemism had prevailed among all the realms of the East, 
for they were made up largely of animal figures, which have 
received a secondary meaning. There is also positive evi- 
dence, for the first page of Egyptian history begins with the 
•deed of one named the ** Scorpion," who came from the district 
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of the Hawk and Lion, but afterward wore the "white crown"" 
of Upper Egypt. Passing the portals of the southern king- 
dom, he vanquished as he went thousands of the enepiy and 
look 1 20,ooa prisoners. He celebrated his victory with great 
ostentation, then laying aside his •* white crown," he assumed 
the "red crovrn" of Lower Egypt. This was done in the 

Kresence 6^ the assembled army and the bound captives. This 
ecame a ceremony which was repeated in the coronations of 
the Pharaohs long afterwards. Returning to Hierakonopolis 
he dedicated a monument in commemoration of his victories^ 
The prevailing style of work, as well as the mythological em- 
blems shown on this monument suggest a close relationship 
with the earliest culture of the distant Euphrates valley. 

The kinof who first succeeded the conqueror was Menes, the 
founder of the first dynasty. Menes was called **the fighter,"" 
but shortly after his death he was deified as the founder of the 
first monarchy. But at the opposite boundary of the kingdom, 
Hierakonopolis, the original stronghold of the upper country, 
was presided over by the ** Vulture Goddess/' Here, in the 
graves of the people, implements of flint, vases of stone, ves- 
sels of coarse pottery, and copper relics have been found. 

The age of the pyramids followed the reign of Menes, but 
introduced a new stage of architecture and art, and totemisnv 
disappeared. Still the primitive instincts of the race inherited 
through centnries were permanent and unchanging. Eacb 
local deity of former ages survived in the gods and goddesses 
which had become mingled in a complex mythology, for they^ 
retained the heads of the birds and animals to the very close; 
the great towns still claimed their original presiding deities; 
the kings set up new temples, and around these a priesthood 
of many orders grew up, who finally usurped power and be- 
came the learned class, a'so directed the religious ceremonies 
and interpreted the calendar. In this respect they resembled 
the priests and kings who ruled over the people of Central 
America at the time of the Discovery. 

Lockyer has given an illustration from a Theban tomb which* 
shows the association of the crocodile and hippopotamus with 
the lion and the ox, and Horus slaying the crocodile. He says 
that the hippopotamus must have been brought into Egypt by a 
tribe with that totem, who must have come from a very long 
way up the Nile. 

Though the first bit of solid information especially bear- 
ing upon ancient Egyptian constellations was gamed in the 
temple of Denderah; the lower part is occupied by stars in the 
guise of mythological personages sailing along in a boat, and 
above them the signs of the fish, the ram, the bull, and the 
twins. Lockyer says further: ** We can now begin to get a 
glimpse of Egyptian mythology. We know that there were 
sacrifices at day break. The stars were watched before sunrise 
and heralded the dawn. These observations were among the 
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chief duties of the priests, and these morning watchers eventu- 
ally compiled lists of the belts of the stars, which extended 
around the heavens. These were exact equivalents of moon's 
stations, which the Hindus and Arabians invented for the same 
purpose. 

When one comes to consider the Rig Veda and the Egypt- 
ian monuments from an astronomical standpoint, one is struck 
by the fact that in both, the early worship related to the hori- 
zon. In Egypt, as in India, the Pantheon was astronomical 
and to a large extent solar in origin. The sun was considered 
to be a god, who every morning got it.to a boat and rowed it 
across space. This was the result of an early conception, but 
a few centuries show that the rising and setting of the sun 
varied during the year, and occupied different points on the 
horizon. And so a new conception arose in Egjpt, as it did 
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among other peoples. The critical times of the sun's move- 
ment, which occurred at the time of the equinoxes and sol- 
stices, seemed to have an effect upon agriculture, and so, 
resulted in religious festivals which were connected with 
mythology. This led to the erection of temples, and to their 
orientation. This custom of watching the sun reminds us of 
the custom common amonf* the American tribes, especially the 
Zunis. Their fear was that the sun might not turn in its 
course; therefore, many religious ceremonies were oberved at 
that time. 

Among the Eastern nations the heavens were divided into 
constellations, and that celestial zone from which the sun and 
moon were never seen to deviate was called the Zodiac, It 
was divided into twelve constellations and what is very sug- 
gestive, those constellations received the names of mythologi- 
cal animals, viz , Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
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Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. 
The names of these constellations are significant, for some of 
them suggest the motions of the sun, such as Cancer and Capri- 
corn, indicating retrograde motion, while Libra denotes the 
equality of day and night. Other names suggest wild life and 
agriculture, such as Aries, Leo. Taurus, and Pisces. 

The constellations are striking reminders of the early his- 
tory of Egypt and Babylonia. We have very little knowledge 
of the origin of the earliest astronomy, though it is supposed 
that they made use of the astronomy of the Chaldeans. Their 
civil year consisted of 365 days, and they had a solstitial 
period of 1462 years; this would carry the date back to the 
time when they gave names to the Zodiac. They observed the 
position of the Solstices and the Zodiacal constellations. 
According to Dionysius Cassius, the division of the week is 
also due to the Egyptians, their civil year consisting of 365 
days. The most ancient system of astronomy placed the 
ordinary planets in the following order: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus. Mc^rcury, and the moon. Their days were 
divided into twenty-four parts, and were consecrated to the 
stars. Each day took the name of the star which appeared 
first. The week is found in India among the Brahmans, and was 
made use of by Arabians, Jews, and Assyrians. 

The knowledge of astronomy constituted the basi^ of all 
the theogonies, though in Chaldea and Egypt astronomy was 
<:ultivated only in the temples and by priests, who made use of 
it only to increase the superstition of the people. They care- 
fully disguised it under emblems which they presented to the 
ignorant and credulous, very much as the priests did in Central 
America. They also spoke of heroes and gods, whose actions 
were allegories of celestial phenomena and suggestive of the 
operations of nature. 

In this way astrology arose, and through it the power of 
the priesthood was increased, for man was influenced by the 
natural desire to penetrate into the future, as well as by his 
senses. He considered himself the centre of the universe, 
and it was easy to persuade him that the stars influenced the 
events of his life and could prognosticate to him his future 
destiny. In India the Vedas indicate two principal epochs; 
one in the year 3102 E. C, and the other 1491 B.C. These 
epochs are so connected with the motions of the sun, moon, 
and planets, that we can calculate from the last to the earliest 
and find the conjunction correct. This period was invented 
for the purpose of giving a common origin to the motion of 
the heavenly bodies in the Zodiac. The Greeks and Arabs 
drew their first elements from Phoenicia, rather than from 
Egypt, though they did not begin to cultivate astronomy until 
long after the Egyptians. 

As to the time when the Zodiac was first introduced, there 
are astrological works copied from the library of Assurbanipal 
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from ancient Babylonian originals which are placed in the 
reign of Sargon 5500 B. C. In these ancient astrological works, 
the same calendar is referred to, and in them are found the 
twelve lunar months, which corresponded to the twelve divi- 
sions of the lunar Zodiac. The calendar was not only a civil 
but also a religious institution. Prof. Sayce claims that the 
Accadian year was thought out and originated at a date not 
later than GcxJO B. C. Nisan was the month in which the sun 
was in conjunction with Aries. Before the great races of man- 
kind separated from the parent stock and spread themselves 
over the globe the phenonoma of astronomy had been closely 
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observed, and scientific methods for measuring time had bt.-cn 
adopted- Some claim that the antediluvian race were the 
originators of astronomical science. 

According to the non-astronomical explanations of the 
myths, Indra was an atmospheric god. primarily the thunder 
god, who commanded the demons of drought and darkness, 
and was a personification of ihc lirmanent, particularly in the 
sending down of the rain. This is described as a conflict with 
the clouds, which are reluctant to part with their watery stores 
until assailed by the thunder bolts of Indra. 
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On the celestial sphere many serpents and dragons are 
represented, but the far-reaching constellation Hydra exceeds 
all others. Miss Plunkett says the conviction forces itself on 
the mind that the constellation Hydra was known as early as 
4000 B. C, and that it then fitly represented the great and ter- 
rible power of darkness, but a power to be conquered by the 
victorious march of light. The dark mid-winter season was 
the term of the Hydra's greatest glory. During every season, 
except that of mid-summer, some portion of the forms of the 
constellation was visible during the night, but at the summer 
solstice no star of the constellation showed itself. 

IV. This brings us to consider the number of the constella- 
tions among the different nations of the East.* It is somewhat 
uncertain as to the time that this division was made complete, 
but it seems to have been very general among all these nations. 

The Chaldeans and the Accadians have the same number. 
In the Coptic and ancient Egyptian the word for constellation 
was mansion. Among the Accadians the gates of the sky were 
divided into twelve, but the Chinese had twelve to the north 
and twelve to the south. They gave them the names of ani- 
mals, as follows: the Bull, the Tiger, the Hare, the Dragon, 
the Serpent, the Horse, the Monkey, the Duck, the Dog. and 
the Pig. The Chinese had also a tortoise, and drew a map on 
its shell. 

The constellations have been noticed by many savage races, 
they have given different names for the same groups, which 
they have borrowed from terrestrial beings, who are supposed 
to live in the solitude and silence of the skies. From what 
people the Greeks received the constellations is a question. 
The Babylonian tablets lead us to believe that astronomy and 
the Zodiac were introduced by a nation in the East, but the 
Greeks by slight changes adapted them to their history, making 
the Ship to tell the story of the argonauts. Homer, in de- 
scribing the shield of Achilles, mentions the Pleiades, the 
Hyades, Orion, and the Bear, which alone does not bathe in 
the ocean. 

The Zodiac of Dendera contains more constellations than 
those mentioned by Homer, as there are found upon it, the 
Balance, the Scorpion, the Fishes, the Lion, and the Hydra. 
The Arabians may have borrowed from the Greeks or the 
Chaldeans, for they have the Great Bear and the Dog Star 
Sirius. The constellations mentioned by Ptolemy are: 1st 
the Great Bear; 2nd, the Little Bear; 3rd, the Dragon; 4th 
Cepheus; 5th, the Herdsman, the Keeper of the Bear, and 
Arcturus; 6th, the Northern Cross; 7th, Hercules; 8th, the 
Lyre; 9th, the Swan; loth, Casiopeia, the Chair; nth, Perseus; 
I2th, the Charioteer; 13th, the Serpent; 14th, the Bow and 
Arrow; 15th, the Eagle; i6th, the Dolphin; 17th, Pegasus; 
and i8th, Andromeda. 
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In China two thousand years before our era astronomy was 
•cultivated, when the Emperor Tao lived. It became the basis 
of religious ceremonies. The calendar and the announcement 
of the eclipses were important objects, for which a mathmati- 
•cat tribunal was created. They ascertained that the solar year 
exceeded by one- quarter of a day the 365 days, and they fixed 
its commencement at the winter solstice. Their civil year was 
lunar, and their months consisted of 29 and 30 days alternately. 
The burning of the Chinese books 213 B. C. destroyed their 
methods of computing eclipses. The most ancient are eclipses 
of the moon in 719 and 720 B. C. 

Assertions as to India being the first home of astronomy 
have been made by Sir William Jones. Schlegel, Colcbrooke, 
and Davis, but modern research has shown that the Hindus 
borrowed from the Greeks. The Chinese have claimed that 
the constellations were known to them as early as 2537 B. C, 
but, according to Allen, real stellar work began in that country 
only ten or tw;lvc centuries before our era. Edkins says that 
there were t.vo great periods of star naming; the first about 
2300 B.C., and the second from 1 120 to 200 B. C. The early 
Chinese included twelve zodiacal figures, among them the 
Azure Dragon, the Dark Warrior, the Reed Bird or Pheasant, 
and the White Ti^er. Edkins claims that the invention of the 
constellations followed the migrations of the people of Kush 
to the Persian Gdlf and the Red Sea.. 

Bochart, the oriental scholar, thought that many of the 
older groups in the sky were only reproductions of the figure 
heads on the Sidonian, Tyrian, and Carthagenian ships. This 
might account for the constellations Argo, Pegasus, and Taurus, 
which are left incomplete; but Lockyer has accounted for this 
on the ground that these were the earliest constellations, and 
that others were crowded in between them at a later date. 

Recent discoveries show that the figures of the Zodiac were 
first used in the Akkad country, in prehistoric times, for 
<livi»ion stones that marked the metes and bounds of lands 
have been unearthed, which are inscribed with some constella- 
tion's figure, probably the one representing the tutelar god of 
the owner. 

V. As to the names of the different constellations much 
can be said, for they are very suggestive. Aquarius was so- 
called because the sun passed through it at a rainy season, and 
all the watery shapes, such as the Dolphin, Hydra, Pisces, 
Capricorn, and Argo, are in the same part of the heavens. On 
the other hand. Aquila, the eagle, w^s supposed by Dupuis to 
be so named because it was near the summer solstice and so 
was the highest bird in all the flock. Argo lies in the southern 
hemisphere, and was supposed to have been named after the 
ship in which Jason led the Argonauts in their expeditions 
but another Greek tradition is that it represented the first ship 
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that sailed the ocean, which was built long before Jason's time. 
The Egyptians story is that it was the ark or boat that bore 
Isis and Osiris over the sea, while the Biblical idea is that it 
was the ark of Noah. 

As to Aries, the Ram, many think that it represented the 
Egyptian king of gods shown at Thebes with a ram's horn, but 
Jensen thinks that it was adopted into the Zodiac to mark the 
vernal equinox, and so was the leader of the rest Bootes is 
said to be derived from Bos, Ox, and Otheen, to drive, which 
makes the Waggoner. Cancer, the Crab, is very insignificant, 
but Jansen makes it the tortoise of the Babylonians and of the 
Chinese, which was figured in Egypt 4000 B. C. It appears in 
the round Zodiac of Denderah. Canis Major has been asso- 
ciated with Anubis of Egypt and Mazeroth of the Bible. Its 
worship is chiefly in the north and dates back to 328^ B. C, as 
its heliacal rising at the summer solstice marked Egypt's New 
Year. Capricorn has been ascribed to prehistoric days, and 
identified with the Oannes of the Persian Gulf. Sayce says 
that the goat skin was the sacred dress of the Babylonian 
priest, and so assigns it to a very early date. Casiopeia, "the 
woman of the chair," the Greeks made much of. knowing it 
under the title of "She of the Throne." The Arabians called 
it "The Lady of the Chair.*' 

Draco, the Dragon, is the constellation of the north, but 
was familiar to the Greeks. It was described on the shield of 
Hercules. The hero Orion, Persius, and the scaly horror of a 
dragon coiled in the central field, is said to be the monster 
which was killed by Cadmus, whose teeth he sowed for a crop 
of armed men. As a Chaldean figure it probably bore the 
horns and claws of the early typical dragon. Some see in it 
the original Tiamat, who was overcome by Izduhar, the Sun 
God, or, in other words, the Greek Hercules. In the sky the 
figure of Draco winds down in front of Ursa Major and clasps 
both the Bears in its folds. The stars appear in the Hippo- 
potamus and the Crocodile, in the Zodiac of Denderah. " 

Cygnus, the Swan, lies between Draco and Pegasus and is 
generally shown in full flight down the Milky Way. The 
Dolphin is one of the smallest of all the constellations. 
Gemini, or the Twins, are the most remarkable objects, and 
have been observed from the remotest antiquity. The Greeks 
and Latins recognize them. In India they are pronounced as 
boy and girl. Plutarch and Cicero call them the gods of 
Sparta, and named them the Cabiri. 



ELOHIM: THE OBJECT OF PRIMEVAL WORSHIP,. 

BY HBNKY PROCTOR, A. V. I., U. S. B. A. 

When the great Moses Maimonides wrote the thirteen 
articles of the Jewish faith which gave an absolute sense to the 
unity of the Godhead, which before had been understood in a 
compound sense, he departed altogether from the teaching of 
the rlcbrew Bible on this point; for it is certain that the unity 
so strongly affirmed there can be nothing else than a compound 
unity. If we take these very words, which Jewish children are 
most carefully taught in order to guard them from believing in 
the Christian Trinity, viz.: "Shema Yisrael Adonai Elohim 
Adonai echad,''* we find that even here it is certainly a com- 
pound unity that is expressed by the word "echad," one, for 
this word is derived from the root "yachad,'' to write, and 
occurs with a compound meaning, hundreds of times in the 
*• Taiiach," or Hebrew Bible; as in Numbers xiii: 23, *' A branch 
nith one cluster of grapes,"— many grapes in one cluster, a 
compound unity. In Judge xx: i, 8. 11, '*The congregation 
assembled as one man "; all the people arose as one man: knit 
together as one man. In all these passages *' echad " denotes a 
compound unity, as also in Genesis ii:24, ** basar echad,'* one 
flesh. On the other hand, "yachced," which represents an 
absolute unity, as in Genesis xxii: 2, 12, 16, ** Only son "; Judges 
xi:34, ** Only daughter,'* is never used to express the unity of 
God. And not only was *' Elohim "f ^^^^ ^i^^ ^ plural signi- 
flcation, but "yahvch." also, as in Genesis xiij, '*Vayyomer 
Yahveh ": And Yahveh said, ** Let Us go down, and let Us con- 
found." And not only so. but the Messiah is distinctly affirmed 
to be the Son of Yahveh in Psalms ii: 2, 7. for in verse seven 
He says to " His Messiah ": '* Beni attah, - My Son, Thou art." 
In Proverbs xxx:4, His Son is again mentioned. And the 
earlier books abound with narratives of the visits of Melech- 
Yahvch,J who is recognized as being Himself, '* Yahveh," or as 
the Jews say, "Adonai Elohim." 

In a fuller sense the term *' Elohim'' included not only the 
Son, the Messiah, but also the angels, for in the 82nd Psalm the 
Supreme God is closely distinguished as **Elyon," the Most 
High (v. 6), and He is represented as standing in the congre- 
gation of the Gods — •*/;« sunagogc Theon,'' and charging the 
angelic rulers of this world, x. ^. Satan and his angels. '* with 
folly." Again in Psalm ()'/\6, cal'Iilohim,'' M the gods" are 
commanded to worship the Messiah. This is rendered from . 
the Septuagint in Heb. i:6, " Pantes aggeloi Theou," " All the 
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angels of God. In Psalm viii:5, "^ little lower than Elohim/ 
is rendered, "Brachu ti par aggelous/' a little lower than 
angels. So that in the fuller concepw of the Godhead, the 
Melechim, or aggeloi, were concluded in One Divine Unity. 
So that the Christian idea of the Godhead, is far nearer to that 
taught by Moses, and in the whole Hebrew Tanach, than the 
Jewish conception of tlie present day. 

Delitsch, m *• Babel and Bibel," snys that the Old North 
Semitic tribes who settled in Babylon, about B. C 2500, wor- 
shipped ** Yahw^. the existing, enduring one, the one devoid of 
all change, and that " this Yahw^ was the spiritual possession 
of those same nomad tribes out of which, after a thousand 
years, the Israelites were to emerge. This Being, they called 
••El," which means ** the goal," to which the eyes of man 
looking heavenward are turned, — ** On whom hangs the gaze of 
every man."* From this he thought that thfe Hebrew idea of 
God was evolved. But this may be regarded as one evidence 
among many, of the existence of a primeval worship of 
El Elyon, the Supreme God, which has been identified with 
the ** Ilu Siru " of the Code of Hammurabi.f 

The Biblical conception of God is sometimes stigmatized 
as anthropomorphic, out this objection is the outcome of 
ignorance, for although every appearance of celestial beings 
is described as being in the form of man, yet it is clear, also^ 
that they believed in an Omnipresent all-pervading, all-su.<itain- 
ing Spirit, J corresponding to the teaching of Paul on Mars 
Hill, that ** He gi\ eth to all. life and breath and all things/' for 
** In him we live and move and have our being *'; and that of 
John, that '* God is Spirit/' and that ** no man hath seen God 
at any time." So that the Biblical conception of God is that 
of an all-pervading Spirit, u ho is everywhere: fills all space; 
fills all things; is the life and intelligence of all things, and the 
motive power of all things; and that the Messiah and all His 
messengers are "His offspring" (genus), '* Sons of the Most 
High" (Benai Ei-Elyon); that all were called '* Elohim/' but 
over them all the Messiah is supreme, aud to Him, as one with 
El Elyon. the worship of all is Hue. 

•Job xxxvi:a5 

t ^'Biblia," June 1902. Vide "C»d« Hammur»bi " and article "LI Elyo« " J Pialm xa9:7-9i 



THE NEWLY-FOUND COAN INSCRIPTION. 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 

One of those remarkable discoveries which throw such a 
vivid light upon ancient history has just been made in Greece. 
It is the finding in the island of Cos of a long inscription, 
which must have been engraved in the early summer of 278 
B. C, relating to the attack and retreat of the Gaulish invad- 
ers from the sacred precincts of Delphi. 

Although the stele was found by a German explorer, M. 
Herzog, the Germans have, by a most courteous thoughtful- 
ness, decided to publish the text in the great centre of modern 
Gaulish science, the French Academy. In its "Compte Ren- 
dus" M. Kerzog has edited the long and virtually perfect in- 
scription, adding a valuable commentary upon its contents in 
elegant Latin. 

The purport of the newly-found decree is that the City of 
Cos, having heard, early in 278 B. C, that the Gauls had been 
repulsed, or for some reason had abandoned their attack upon 
Delphi, in the previous December voted a memorial inscription 
expressive of their joy at the good tidings In it they speci- 
ally accord thanks to Apollo, the deity of Delphi, who, they 
state, personally appeared to ensure the Gaulish defeat. En- 
voys from Cos offer sacrifices to him and to Jupiter and to 
Victory, and the day of their repetition was to be a f^te day, 
and the people of Cos were to wear crowns of rejoicing. 
Money is provided for the Delphic and Coan sacrifices, and 
the decree so wonderfully preserved for us is ordered to be 
graven and placed in the Esculapius Temple at Cos. What a 
clear light this throws upon ancient Hellenic thought and man- 
ners, the following very rough translation of the text will indi- 
cate : 

Diocles, son of Philerios, has proposed the following : Be it known that 
the Barbarians having made an expeaition against the Greeks and upon the 
temple of Delphi. We announce that the agressors of the temple have 
been chastised by the God and by the men who came to the succour of the 
temple because of the Barbaric incursions. 

That the temple has been saved and is now decorated with the spoils* 
of the enemy: that the various agressors have for the most part perished' 
in the combats against the Greeks: in order that it may be apparent to the- 
citizens of Cos that they should share in the joy of the Greeks because of 
the victory, and that they should render thanks to (Apollo) the God for his 
apparition during the peril which assailed the temple and for the salvation 
of the Greeks. 

It then proceeds to proclaim that when the Coan deputa- 
tion arrived at Delphi they shonld *' sacrifice to the Pythian- 
Apollo an ox with gilded horns, in recognition of the rescue- 
of the Greeks; that they should offer prayers to the deity for 
the good fortune of the people of Cos and for happy concord 
in their democratic government, and that the Greeks who hur- 
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ried to the temple's defence should enjoy perpetual felicity. 
That the Prostatai should equally offer (at Cos) a sacrifice to 
the Pythian Apollo, to Zeus Soter and to Nike; that they sacri- 
fice to each of these an adult victim; that the day upon which 
they render these offerings shall be a lucky day. Upon this 
day, also, the citizens and metics, and other persons then resi- 
dent at Cos, shall carry crowns: that the holy herald shall pro- 
claim *that the people offer the sacrifice upon this day by 
reason of the salvation and victory of the Greeks; that all 
those bearing crowns may be fortunate and prosperous; that 
the treasurers give 400 drachmas for the sacrifice at Delphi and 
160 for that at Cos; that Xht prostatai stc to it that the cash is 
sent to the thedrai^ as the sacrifices duly take place- at Cos. 
That the engraving of this decree be upon a marble slab, which 
is to be displayed in the temple of Asklepios." 

It is most curious that only a few years ago the French ex- 
plorers at Delphi itself found two large inscriptions preserving 
hymns to Apollo, one of which also refers to the defeat and 
retreat of the Gauls, and tells us it occurred during a violent 
snow storm. The author, Pausanias, had stated that Apollo 
was reputed to have personally appeared among the Greeks to 
insure their triumph, but commentators had always considered 
this to be a later legend. The new text from Cos proves that 
it was fully credited at the time as a miraculous event. The 
classics also affirm that the Gauls pillaged the temple, to which 
event the new inscription does not allude. Perhaps they only 
sacked some subsidiary shrines, and this gave rise to the sup- 
position that they had actually attained access to Apollo's 
sanctuary itself. 

»H 

A GREAT MEDIAEVAL TOURNAMENT. 

The scheme of a great mediaeval tournament, which was 
planned by Mrs. Arthur Paget, of London, England, while 
lying on her sick bed and which is to take place next sum- 
mer in aid of King Edward's hospital fund, now is well de- 
veloped. There does not seem any intention of copying the 
historical Eglinton tournament. In fact, it is to be run on 
quite different lines by the college of heralds, who will see 
that the whole tournament and the jousting will be carried 
out in a correct manner. 

TO BE EXCLUSIVE AFFAIR. 

With regard to those taking part in it. *' gentlemen by 
blood," that is, to say, of four descents, alone are eligible. 
It is expected some wonderful old armor will be seen, 
though the doubt is expressed whether owners of valuable 
armor would lend their choicest specimens to be knocked 
about, as they are bound to be, in contests of such a char* 
acter. Outside the lists will be the heraldic trees, a cherry. 
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which will be painted white; a pineapple in the center, 
painted white and red; and a pear tree, all red. On these 
trees will be hung the shields of the various competing 
knights, according to heraldic precedence. 

A large committee, headed by the Prince of Wales, will 
lend their names to insure a brilliant success. The queen, 
the Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Princess Louise of Batten- 
berg, and several other royal ladies already have promised 
their patronage, and it naturally goes without saying that 
most of the peerage will do the same. 

In all probability the tournament will take place about 
June 16. It may be held in the grounds of one of the big- 
gest private residences in London, but this is not settled 
yet. Otherwise Olympia will be chosen. It is expected 
the Duke of Norfolk, as earl marsball of England, will take 
a prominent part in assisting the college of earls with the 
arrangement. There has been some question as to who will 
be '*the queen of beauty,'* and there is a probability that 
the Duchess of Sutherland, certainly one of the loveliest 
women in England, may accept the honor. 

CHALLENGERS ARE NAMED. 

When a tournament takes place it is necessary that a 
challenge should be issued by certain knights or nobles In 
this case Lord Harrington, Lord Howard de Walden and 
two other noblemen will sign it, and in due course the chal- 
lenge will be accepted. There is likelihood also that a 
challenge will be issued to foreign countries, when it is 
hoped knights from France, Germany, Austria, Spain and 
Belgium may compete. 

The whole scheme is on so magnificent a scale that a 
considerable sum of money will be required, but no anxiety 
is felt on that score. ' It is said that some of the seats will 
cost $125 each, but the prices are not settled. One well- 
known American woman has promised to bring a hundred 
friends over from the United States, taking the seats her- 
self for the whole number. 

DAIS FOR "BEAUTY QUEEN.*' 

A dais will be erected for the •* queen of beauty " and her 
court, and here some of the loveliest of England's women 
will be seen, including Princess Henry of Piess, the Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Duchess of Westminster, Lady Beatrice 
Pole-Carew and Lady Chesterfield. 

Lord Howard de Walden is one of the peers who not 
only will be present himself in armor, but will bring a 
retinue whose dresses he will provide. This will be a very 
Expensive affair, but it is just one instance of the enthusi- 
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asm with which the project has been taken up. Liord Lons- 
dale, who is also very keen about the tournament, will be 
of great service regarding the horses, for the knights in 
their heavy armor could not possibly trust themselves on 
ordinary hacks or light hunters, and therefore about a hun- 
dred strong Shire horses will be required. 
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THE AMATECA TRIBE IN MEXICO. 

Buried in the heart of a civilized, powerful and progressive 
foreign people a little handful of Indians have lived for three 
hundred years, and have contrived to keep, during all that time» 
their national characteristics, t/ieir traditions and their indi- 
viduality. If you seek them you will find them in Amatlan de 
los Reyes, a village in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. They 
are known as the Amatecas. A visit to Amatlan will well re- 
pay any one who has any interest whatever in seeing curious 
people with individual habits, customs and civilization. 

It is no uncommon thing in Mexico to find a tribe of Indians 
that has made a determined effort to maintain its individuality 
against the encroachments of , a higher civilization. But the 
Amatecas are perhaps the only people in Mexico who have 
succeeded in retaining for themselves what is practically self- 
government. It must not be understood for a moment that 
they make any pretentions of being independent of the con- 
trol of the federal authorities in the City of Mexico. They 
long ago gave up as hopeless any struggle against the power 
of the Spaniard, and later on the Mexican nation, and this sub- 
mission is responsible for the fact that they have been able to 
retain their ancient customs, habits and modes of government^ 

When the Spaniards, under the conquejor, Hernan Cortez, 
landed in Mexico, near Vera Cruz, and began the march to the 
Aztec capital, the Emperor Montezuma sent several messen- 
gers and .«ipies to bring him news of the mysterious strangers. 
Among others sent was OcelotI, or the Tiger Prince, as he is 
kno<vn in history and legend. OcelotI was one of the best 
Aztec artists, and the emperor commis^^ioned him to make 
sketches of the invaders, so that he might judge of them by 
their appearance. He was also to bring back a detailed report 
of the strength of the forces of the Spaniards, who were be- 
lieved to be the warriors of the Fair God, who had come from 
the Land of the Sun, which they were to do, according to an 
old and universally believed tradition. 

OcelotI brought back a complete report to the emperor, 
aud gave it as his opinion, from what he had seen of the 
strangers, that it would require all the strength and cunning of 
the Aztec empire to contend against them. Montezuma wai 
so angry at this unfavorable report that he ordered OcelotI to 
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be publicly burned as a coward who wished to frighten with 
childish tales the courage of his warriors, who had until then 
been ever successful. Ocelotl, however, had many friends at 
the court of the emperor, and through their aid he succeeded 
in escaping from prison and in getting to the land of TIascala, 
which was the hereditary enemy of the Aztec empire. 

Now there is a curious legend still told by the Amatecas to 
the effect that Ocelotl stopped at Amatlan, on his way back 
from Vera Cruz, and that the people flocked about him to hear 
what he had to say. Ocelotl told them of the fair faces of the 
strangers, their garments, which shone as bright as the sun 
it&elf; the great beasts they rode, and how they came armed 
with the weapon of the god of thunder and li^^htning. The 
people of Amatlan held a meeting in the public square, and 
when the chiefs heard the story of Ocelotl ihey decided that 
the new-comers were i ndeed 1 he warriors of the Emperor of the 
Sun, and that there was, therefore, no use whatever in opposing 
them. So they sent a message to Cortez saying that they had 
decided to become his friend. 

Whatever truth there m \y be in this legend it might well 
have been true, for it has embodied in it the characteristics of 
Che Amatecas as a people. They have ever been clever diplo- 
matists When the Aztecs were at war with all the people 
around them, the Amatecas succeeded in making a treaty of 
peace with them, which protected them from invasion by the 
Aztec army. At the same time they had treaties with two 
other rude nations to the south and east that were at war with 
the Aztecs. 

There is another legend among the Aztecs to the effect that 
the people of Tlascala did not treat Ocelotl, the Tiger Prince, 
well, and that he soon left their city and wandered south until 
he came to Amatlan, where he was warmly welcomed by the 
people. He remained with them many years and became their 
chief, not their king, for Amatlan had always been, in its form 
of government, republican, and is still so to day. The people 
of Amatlan practically govern themtelves today without any 
interference on the part of the Mexican Government. They 
pay thrir federal taxes promptly, as they have done for the 
past three hundred vears, under one name or another, but there 
their duties stop. They may be said to constitute a little Aztec 
nation in the heart of the Mexican republic. They have their 
own hereditary chiefs, their own aristocracy in direct line reach- 
ing back beyond the Spanish conquest. They retain their own 
customs, habits, manner of dress and modes of thought. They 
are nominally Catholic, but the ancient Aztec mythology is 
largely mixed with their religious beliefs. They have hundreds 
of charms which are supposed to be effective against certain 
diseases, dangers or accidents. And there is a spirit of some 
kind connected with almost every charm. This spirit was, not 
so many years ago, an Aztec god or demi god. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

BY FREDERICK STARR. 

At one time during the development of plans, the manage- 
ment of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition had worked out a 
magnificent scheme for the Department of Anthropology. 
Difficulties arose, the scheme was abandoned and the Depart- 
ment itself was completely neglected. Finally interest re- 
awakened, a Chief was appointed and active work began, 
though only nine months before the Exposition opened. Not- 
withstanding the short time at his disposal and the fact that 
he was given but two per cent, of the sum at first designed for 
the Department, Dr. McGee has produced a notable display, 
which has attracted much attention. 

In the official-classification, the Department is divided into 
six sections — Ethnology, Indian School, Archaeology, History, 
Anthropometry, and Psychometry. Unc^uestionably the first 
of these is the most popular and striking. It consists of a 
series of groups of living representatives of some of the most 
interesting peoples. All ot these natives live in houses of 
their own construction, after their own manner of life. Among 
the groups are a dozen from our own Indian tribes. — from the 
Northwest Coast, the Central plains, and the Southwest, — an 
interestincr group of Cocopas from northern Mexico, Patagon- 
ians, Central Africans— including five Batwa pygmies — and 
Ainu from Japan. All of these groups were brought from 
their homes and maintained here at the expense of the Expo- 
sition. In the Philippine Exposition, fully a dozen different 
(copulations from the Islands are represented in the six vil- 
ages — N-egrito, Igorote, Visayan, Samal Moro, Lanao Moro, 
Bagobo. No such opportunity for studying living examples of 
little known and highly interesting peoples has ever before 
been presented. The University of Chicago, availing itself of 
the invitation of the Exposition, utilized this material by con- 
ducting a systematic course of class instruction in Practical 
Ethnology. Twenty-nine students took the entire course. 

The Indian School, although a Government exhibit, was 
under the Department of Anthropology. It was under the 
direct charge of Superintendent McCowan. of the Chilocco 
Indian school in Oklahoma. In an excellent, special building, 
the actual work of our great Indian schools was here shown in 
progress. Both literary and industrial instruction was exhibited 
in detail, in carefully planned daily programs. A feature of 
special interest to the ethnologist was a contrast here presented 
between the past and the present. Groups of "old Indians'* 
from ten diflferent tribes carried on old and native arts — 
basketry, pottery-making, weaving, silver-working — beside the 
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young men and women who here practiced the industries 
taught them by white men. 

The collections of dead material, ethnological and archae- 
ological objects, were housed in the Anthropology Building, 
one of the handsome group of fine stone buildings belonging 
to Washington University. We can give but a few word^ to 
them, though many of them were excellent. A novel and in- 
structive feature, developed by the Department itself, was a 
series to represent the beginnings in fire-making, the knife, the 
wheel, and the pipe. These four ancient devices are the germ 
ideas and first steps, from which all the magnificent displays, 
to which the most of this vast Exposition was devoted, have 
developed. In the way of archaeology we must mention the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences exhibit of mound relics — in- 
cluding the famous elephant pipes, tablets, and copper axes; 
the collection from Jacob's Cavern, Missouri, exhioitcd by 
Phillips Academy, Andover; the collection of copper objects 
and wampum belts shown by the Wyman Brothers of Chicago; 
and an exceptionally interesting collection from Louisiana, in- 
stalled by Prof. Williamson, which contains a remarkable series 
of hematite objects showing nodulation of the material after 
the implements were shaped. Most important of all, however, 
in the line of archaeology was the magnificent and beautifully 
arranged display of the Ohio State Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Society, in charge of Dr. W. C. Mills, and representing his 
interesting explorations at the Baum Village Site, the Harness 
Mound, the Adena Mound, etc. His *'type" cases of hema- 
tites, discoidals, copper objects, stone implements, pipes, and 
ceremonial objects were also fine. The Mexican government 
made a considerable exhibit of archaeological objects, and 
there were interesting things sent by Egypt. All of these col- 
lections were in the Anthropology Building. Of archaeological 
material shown in other buildings, the most important was the 
great collection of Senor Zavaleta, installed in the Argentine 
ravillion. It included more than four thousand numbers, is 
chiefly from the Chalchaqui region and is unquestionably the 
best collection of its kind. Among many interesting typt s 
deserving mention were a series of large burial urns, with 
curious conventionalized decoration derived from life motives, 
and unusual forms of copper implements. 

Of ethnological objects we may merely mention a large 
collection from Brazil, a remarkably beautiful and well-selected 
collection of old Navajo blankets and masterpieces of Indian 
basketry forming the Fred Harvey Collection in charge of Mr. 
Huckel. a general collection of Indian objects shown bv Mr. 
Beoham, and a series of portraits and of ethnographic objects 
from the Indians of Southern Mexico, displayed by Frederick 
Starr. 

We cannot speak of the Historical Kxhibits. including the 
Qtuen's Jtdnlre Presents and The Vatican Exhibit, ihougYi they 
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were all in charge of the Department, but we must mention the 
excellently equipped Laboratories of Anthropometry and Psy- 
<:hometry, which were located in the basement of the Anthro- 
pology Building in charge of Dr. Woodworth and Mr. Bruner. 
Here measurements were taken and tests given to such visitors 
as cared to take them. More important, however, are the 
observations that were here made and recorded upon the 
living groups of ''natives" already mentioned. This material 
should be of scientific importance. In his securing and man- 
aging of this living material, Dr. McGee has ever aimed to put 
it at the disposition of workers, in order that permanent results 
of value might be secured. Among such permanent results, 
two deserve special notice — the great series of photographic 
portraits made by the Field Columbian Museum and the series 
of carefully made busts taken by the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

f < — 

THE CORNPLANTER MEDAL. 

BY FREDERICK STARR. 

The Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois Research has been 
founded from the sales of a'series of zinc-etched reproductions 
of pen-and-ink drawings by a Seneca Indian boy, named Jesse 
Cornplanter. This untaught Iroquois boy, thirteen years old 
at the time of drawing these pictures, delights to make pictures 
representing Indian life. This set of pictures, fifteen in num- 
ber, drawn for me, represent Iroquois games and dances. The 
cost of reproducing them was borne by ten gentlemen with 
the understanding that their sale was to supply means for 
making the dies and first strike of a medal for recognition of 
researches upon the Iroquois. 

The medal is of silver and measures 54 mm. in diameter. 
The dies were cut by Tiffany & Co The composition was 
worked out by Mr. Frederick W. Gookin of Chicago, with 
id-*as furnished by myself. The medal will be permanently en- 
dowed and will be awarded every two years, beginning with 
1904 It will be administered by the Cayuga County Histori- 
cal Society, located at Auburn, N. Y., in the heart of the old 
Iroquois area. The obverse bears a portrait of the old Seneca 
chief, the Cornplanter; to the left, below, his totem, the 
wolf; a string of wampum beads forms the border; the inscrip- 
tion, The Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois Research, is placed to the 
lefr of the profile portrait. On the reverse are designs in- 
tended to commemorate the great achievement of the Iroquois, 
their Confederacy, a remarkable governmental organization, 
based upon the ideas of kinship. In a circle, outside, are the 
names of the six tribes — Mohawk, Oneida. Onondaga. Cayuga, 
Seneca, Tuscarora; within, upon eight shell placques chained 
together, are the totems — turtle, bear, deer, wolf, hawk, heron, 
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snipe; within this, above, is the long house symbolizine the 
confederacy, below which is the inscription, Awarded ay the 
Cayuga Historical Society to^ with space for name and date. 

Four clashes of claimants will be recof^nized in awarding 
the medal — Ethnologists making worthy field or other studies 
upon the Iroquois, Artists worthily representing Iroquois by 
brush or chisel, Historians making actual contributions to our 
knowledge of the Iroquois, and Philanthropists whose work 
shows a genuine scientific study and appreciation of Iroquois 
conditions and needs. The first strike of the medal was given, 
on June 8. 1904, to General John S. Clark of Auburn, N. Y., 
who has been, for more than a half century, an authority upon 
-everything relative to the Iroquois. 
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In the Annual oi the British School at Athens, Mr. Evans 
calls attention to the evidence of close relations between Crete 
and Egypt — clumps of crocuses used in decorations as adapta- 
tion of clumps of lotus flower, and a painted jar with papyrus 
relitffs; but he does not touch the important question of the 
relation between ^.he earlier and the later civilization of Crete. 
Evidently he is waiting for new evidence. The fact that the 
■earlier palaces both at Cnossus and Phaestus were destroyed by 
violence, so that they had to be entirely rebuilt, when joined 
with the obvious superiority of the so-called Camares pottery 
over the Mycenaean which followed in its use, would suggest 
not only a struggle and conquest, but also the introduction of 
a new people. Mr. Evans seems to hold strongly to the antiq- 
uity of the race, and to the development of the Mycenaean 

civilization in Crete. 

• • • 

The Philippines at the Wokld's F'air One of the most 
interesting features of the great Exposition at St. Louis was 
that which appeared under the Department of Anthropology. 
The exhibits were scattered over a considerable space, as the 
relics were placed in the Administration Building, and the 
members of various Indian tribes were placed in rude hut.s on 
an adjoining height, and near them, a little band of Ainus, their 
hairv form's and squatting figures contrasting strongly with the 
-symmetrical and active bodies of the native Americans. 
Across the Lagoon, inside of an enclosure, could be seen re- 
presentatives from our new possessions. It was a tropical 
climate from which they had come. A portion of them had 
built their hous^ s over the water, and near the houses were the 
various crafts with which they navigate the seas and rivers of 
their native land. It was like being transported to distant 
regions to look upon these varied objects, as land and water 
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were occupied, the crafts being the homes of the seafaring^ 
people, but tue houses on the land the places where the native 
dances were exhibited. The crafts were silent, but the spaci- 
ous houses were filled with the din of barbaric music. A little 
further away were the representatives of the "Native Ameri- 
cans '' which have old names. Among these, one recognizes 
great differences. Some of them are symmetrical and activCr 
and resemble the Japanese in form; others are diminutive 
specimens of humanity, scarcely larger than four-year-old 
children, yet they are constantly going through the mechanical 
motions which faintly represent their •* native dances." These 
are the •* mountain tribes," which are supposid to be so war- 
like and so dangerous, and yet they are anything but formidable 
in appearance. They are called in their own homes Negritos 
and Igorrotes. There are, however, soldier bands which seen^ 
taller and stronger, and among the rest are a few called 
Vasayans, who are dressed in the height of fashion and are 
gracefully dancing, and resemble cultivated Spanish rather 
than Philippine citizens. It is a curious medley, and one which 
contrasts with all the other features of the great Exhibit. 

The opportunity of studying the art and architecture of 
this far-off region is before us. There are so many unusual 
things to be described that one hardly knows which to select. 
One fact speaks for many others: "It is a city without nails."' 
Almost numberless bamboo poles and many mahogany and 
cocoanut palm logs were brought there. One authority says 
thousands of tons of material were transported all the ways 
from the islands. There were many crates of nipa grass, and 
without nails of metal and without saws the colony constructed 
the buildings, large and small. A knife in a leather sheath and 
a small hammer were all the tools the Filipino carpenter had. 
Large wooden pins were made to fasten the beams and poles. 
They were made by a knife, and the way for them was opened 
with a knife, and they were driven in with a hammer. But the 
most of the construction was binding and sewing. The poles 
and timbers were lashed together with a kind of brush rope^ 
when not bolted with the wooden pihs. 



German Excavations at Baalbek. The German excava- 
tions at Baalbek have disclosed many interesting features ii> 
connection with the temples and the large palace, but have 
thrown no light upon any period earlier than the Roman, to- 
which the temples belong. At Meejiddo, where the excava- 
tions are being conducted by Dr. Schumacher, the most im- 
portant discoveries are: A very early building surrounded by 
a ditch and wall, with masonry similar to some at Troy, which 
Dr. Dorpfield dated about 2,000 B. C; near th** building an 
altar of rude, unhewn blocks of stone erected over a pit, which 
contained a dish for the reception of blood; close to the altar 
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another pit, surrounded by blocks of basalt, and containing the 
remains — bones of animals and ashes— of burnt offerings; im- 
mediately south of the altar a chamber, perhaps a treasury, 
roofed with unhewn blocks of limestone, which project one 
beyond the other so as to form a rude arch, not unlike arches 
at Mycenx and in the chambers of the Pyramids; a seal on 
which IS a well engraved lion with the inscription, " To Shama, 
the Servant of Jeroboam," possibly the seal of an officer of the 
warlike King of Israel, Jeroboam II. (782-743 B.C.); a Baby* 
Ionian cylinder with cuneiform inscription; inscribed Hebrew 
pottery; rows of monoliths, masseboth, upon some of which 
there are said to be ancient Hebrew letters; and infant and 
adult burials in connection with "high places*' and foundation 
rites. The publication of the results will commence next 
January. In 1903-04 the first students arrived at the Institute 
in Jerusalem, and attended the two courses of lectures given 
by Professors Dalman and Lohr. Excursions were made to 
Northern Palestine and Petra. — Biblia, 



Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia. Prof. Hilprecht 
has recently returned from Germany, where he has spent the 
summer, completing the German edition of his work entitled, 
*' Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia.*' He comes back to 
organize another excavating expedition, which he hopes will 
be able to start late in the winter or early next spring. ** The 
work of excavating," said Dr. Hilprecht, ** should be taken up 
where it was left off, that is, in the Temple of Baal at Nippur. 
One wing of the temple has already been excavated, and in it 
we recovered about 4,000 documents. Nippur will undoubtedly 
be proved to be the seat of the oldest civilization, as it is the 
seat of the oldest religion. The tablets already unearthed 
take us back to the fifth millennium, and when the ones that 
are below these are excavated. I believe we will get the records 
as far back as 7,000 B. C. On the new expedition probably six 
or eight scientists and about 400 Arabs will go. In all probabil- 
ity, we will sail around Arabia to the mouth of the Tigris, and 
then proceed up the river to Bagdad." — Biblia. 



The New York Historical Society is one hundred years 
old, and is just now erecting a new building on 76th Street and 
Central Park, New York, at a rost of about S200.000. The 
society possesses one of the finest art galleries in America and 
a large collection of Egyptian antiquities, also an exhaustive 
collection of Old New York History. 



ANTHROPObOGICAb NOTES. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

American Origin of Syphilis. In h.s " Das erstc Auftrc- 
ten der Syphilis (Lustseuche) in der europaischen Kulturwelt'^ 
(Jena, 1903, p. 35), Iwan Bloch sustains the. thesis of its pre- 
Columbian existence in America and transference to Europe in 
the wake of the discovery of the New World. Bloch had pre- 
viously published another work on syphilis, *' Der Urspung der 
Syphilis " (1901), in which he set forth similar views. The new 
work contains data concerning the first appearance of this 
terrible malady in Europe, and of a like sexual disease among 

the American Indians. 

« « « 

Ethnology of the Renaissance. The Renaissance in 
Italy has usually, as the name itself indicates, been considered 
more or less a *' re-birth," or second ** culture-spurt " of the 
people known as Italians, whose first great effort had been the 
civilization and world-influence of ancient Rome. Ludwig 
Woltmann, however, the author of numerous politico-nnthro- 

f>ological essays and of a recent volume of like nature, sets 
orth another theory. In his article on ** Die Germanen und 
die Renaissance in Italien " (Pol.-Anthr. Rev., 1903. II., 861- 
868), he holds that the Indo-Germanic race, not the Italian 
people, was the cause of these phenomena. The Roman empire^ 
due to the culture-making Indo-Germanic race, who held pos- 
session of Italy, and created a civilization lasting a millennium^ 
was exhausted by domestic and foreign wars, emigration, etc. 
The blond elements of the population had disappeared, leaving 
the field in possession of brunet round-heads and long-heads. 
The real cause of the Renaissance was the influx into Italy of 
a newmultitudeof blond Indo-germans(the Longobards, Goths,. 
Franks, Normans, Alemanni, Bajuvari, etc.), Their descend- 
ants gave the impulse to the " new birth " In his very brief 
discussion of the matter Woltmann enumerates, in support of 
his view, three chief facts: A historical fact, the inroads of the 
Teutonic tribes into Italy; a linguistic one, that so many of 
the famous men of the Renaissance bear Teutonic names; an 
anthropological one, that so many of the famous men of that 
epoch had narrow faces or blue eyes, blond hair and beard, etc., 
or one and another together. Woltmann's article, which may 
be the basis of a larger properly-documented work, is reviewed" 
rather favorably by Otto Ammon (Zbl. f. Anthr., 1904, IX., 
pp. 101-102), who states, nevertheless, that ten years ago the 
views advanced in it would have been laughed out of court. 
Whatever the outcome may be, there is material for a valuable 
contribution to race-psychology in the relations of the intru- 
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sive Teutonic peoples with those of the Italian stock in the 

Appenine peninsula. 

« « « 

Folk- Lore .OF Prehistoric Monuments. To the **Mit- 
teilungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fur Volkskunde"^ 
(1903. pp. 1-13) Dr. H. Seger contributes a brief article on- 
" l3ie Uenkmaler der Vorzeit im Volksglaubcn," in which he' 
discusses folk-lore and folk-belief concerning prehistoric stone- 
graves, which the folks know as ''giants' graves/' "giants'' 
ovens." "Huns' graves." "Huns' beds," etc.; mounds of the 
Bronze Age, called " Huns' graves," or peopled with dwarfs^ 
who often guard buried treasures (golden cradles, coffins, car- 
riages, rings, horns, etc. ); the grave-mounds beneath which, 
dwell and feast subterranean beings often enchanted; the 
ramparts and other fortifications, sometimes called "Tartar* 
walls " or " Tartar forts," but oftener attributed to more modern 
peoples; sunken castles, churches and bells, vanished virgins^ 
etc.: the mounds with their population of " little people," cic, 
Ileimchen^ Luetchen, About the finds in these monuments, 
mounds and graves much folk-lore exists, particularly concern- 
ing buried gold. " thunder stones," and the like. 

• « « 

Mastication and Brachvcephalism. Under the title " Le 
travail de la mastication est la cause de la brachyc^phalie " 
(Bull. Soc. d. Sci., Bucarest, 1903, Vol. XII.. pp. 390-395), Dr. 
H. Sanielevici maintains the thesis that brachycephalism in 
human skulls is the result of the process of mastication. Con- 
trary to the view of Nystrom, according to whom brachy- 
cephalism is normal and dolichocephalism a "deformation." 
Sanielevici holds that dolichocephalism is the normal condi- 
tion of the human skull, and brachycephaiism "a variation 
which distinguishes the Mongol from all other races." Exces- 
sive labor in mastication produces brachycephaiism. All the 
other races of mankind, Sanielevici thinks, are originally and 
naturally dolichocephalic, both the lower and the higher, and 
the brachycephaiism of the Mongol, a special phenomenon, 
needs a special cause for its existence. The residence of the 
Mongol, as a nomadic feeder on rate flesh in the steppe region 
of Central Asia, suggests this cause, viz., his consumption of 
hu^e quantities of food, to enable him to resist the cold to 
which he was not originally habituated, having been trans- 

f>lanted from a warm to a cold climate. The broad face, the 
argc mouth, the big head of the Mongol, all arise from the in- 
creased labor of mastication forced upon him by the necessi- 
ties of his new environment. Unfortunately for such a theory,. 
it happens that the Mongol is not so distinctly a brachy- 
cephalic race, as Dr. Sanielevici assumes to be the case; a 
goodly number of them being mesocephalic, sub-dolicho- 
eephalic, and even dolichocephalic. There is such a thing as 
carrying an ingenious theory too far. 
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"Prepared Heads" for the Trade. In his interesting 

f>aper, "Cabeza humana preparada segun ei procedimento de 
OS indios Jivaros, dei Ecuador" (Am. Mus. Nac.de Buenos 
Aires, 1903, Vol. IX., pp. 519-523). Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti 
calls attention to the fact that by no means all the famous 
"prepared heads" of the Jivaro Indians of Ecuador are due 
to the custom which demands the preservation, in such fashion, 
of the head of an enemy (p. 520). To-day such heads are pre- 
pared, not as trophies of war, but as objects of sale and mer- 
chandise. Dr. Ambrosetti describes such a head, " the product 
of an abominable industry set on foot by collectors for money 
purposes." Cowardly assassinations and assaults have been 
stimulated by this demand for such specimens. The individual 
who, in 1872, sold Dr. Philippi the prepared head of a woman, 
had no scruples in telling that it was the work of a Spanish 
taxidermist living amon^ the Jivaros, from whom, doubtless, he 
had learned the process, which he was turnin]^ to commercial 
advantage. Whites and Indians alike have suffered from this 
" trade," and the government of Ecuador found it necessary to 
prohibit the export of these gruesome objects. 

« • 4 

• 

Skull and Profession. A. A. Da Costa Ferreira, in a 
recent paper, " La capacity du crane et la profession chez les 
Portugais (Cormbra, 1904. p. 11), discusses the question of the 
relationship between cranial capacity and occupation in life. 
The basis of his study is a list of 557 male skulls of Portuguese 
of the present time, from the two cemeteries of the city of 
Lisbon. The author concludes: (i) Profession dominates 
brain; (2) the largest brain capacities are acquired either by 
much intellectual work, or by a manifest superiority of organic 
mass and physibal exercise; (3) lack of education, poverty 
and idleness, favor the formation of small skulls. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of this paper before the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, M. Papillault observed that 
instead of saying that ** profession rules brain," it were more 
truthful to say "brain rules profession." It is social selection 
that classes individuals according to their aptne.<;s. A similar 
opinion was expressed by MM. Manouvrier and Tat6. The 
superiority met with in the cranial capacity of the members of 
the liberal professions may, therefore, be no quality acquired 
by the work of the individual. 



ANCIENT CITY AND SACRIFICIAL TOWER DIS- 
COVERED IN MEXICO. 

[Extract froa Th« Chicago Cbronicla ] 

The discovery of the ruins of the ancient Otomitc capital, 
in the state of Vera Ciuz, Mexico, was made recently. For 
300 years it had been hidden from the eyes of civilized man. 
Strangely enough, Teayo has never been without inhabitants 
The dread Otomite Indians, who have caused the Mexican 
nation anxiety decade after decade, atid still resist the authori- 
ties successfully, never abandoned the seat of power of their 
ancestors. This race, commendable for its love of labor and 
industry, and yet terrible because of its sanguinary character, 
has kept all civilized people out of Teayo until this late day. 
But at last the Otomite capital stands clear of the dark past 
and offers to science some extraordinary subjects for study. 

Some months ago an American mining engineer sent a party 
into Vera Cruz to prospect the mountains for minerals. After 
the arrival in the state the party decided to investigate de- 
posits of coal which appeared to be abundant and promised 
rich results. Guides were engaged tor different districts. 
Among these was an Otomite who had been captured bv the 
Mexicans during the last war and forced into the army, but 
who had escaped and returned to his country. This Indian was 
one of the few who had learned Spanish while in the army. He 
informed the Americans that there was a vein of coal near 
Teayo, and volunteered to guide the partv to the locality. 

Having overcome all the difficuties that lay in their path, 
the prospectors arrived near Teayo and inspected the carboni- 
ferous deposits. The Otomite guide went to the ruined city 
and obtained the permission of the inhabitants to bring the 
strangers there. Under these circum-^tances the Americans 
entered the place, being the first representatives of modern 
civilization to do so free from constraint. 

The most interesting of the ruins of the ancient Otomite 
city is the sacrificial tower, which now rises sixty-five feet above 
the ground. This truncated pyramid formerly had an altitude 
of over 100 feet. It was robbed of forty feet of its height 
through the erosion of the country and its being slowly buried 
under alluvium. 

Accordinc^ to tradition, the structure in the days of the 
Otomite civilization rose much higher, terminating in a point, 
the entire mass being built in conformity with the portion at 
present visible. Although the exact angles of the structure 
can not now be determined, owing to many irregular subsid- 
ences, it is not probible that the Otomites builded to the 
height suggested. If tradition is right the original altitude 
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was approximately 2CX) feet, making it the most elevated 
structure of its kind in Mexico. There is no doubt that it was 
considerably more than lOO feet above the soil at one time, as 
is indicated by the great quantity of stones detached from it^ 
scattered about the vicinity. The ever-active hand of man un- 
doubtedly demolished a great part of it. However, tradition 
can not be supported. Structures of this form were usually 
truncated and not pyramidal, among Mexican ancients. 

But, separating tradition from reality, the sacrificial tower 
stands forth one of the most impressing remnants, if not the 
most important monument, of Mexican antiquity. Consider- 
ing its size and age, it is the best preserved prehistoric struct- 
are on the continent. 

At the ground the north and south side extend sixty-five feet 
from corner to corner, and the east and west seventy-five feet^ 
The width of the stairs on the east side is thirty feet at the 
ground, and twenty-five feet at the summit. If in time past 
they continued upward without change of incline, they would 
have terminated in the west side at a point where that side 
would have a width of fifty-five feet, the upper stair being 
twenty feet wide. This would be at a height of 130 feet from 
the ground. As the ancient Mexicans terminated such stairs 
at margins of outer walls, it may be safely inferred that the 
summit of the structure, counting the forty feet under alluvium, 
was 165 feet above the ground, five feet being allowed for the 
breadth of the wall 

For years the Oiomites have taken stone from the sacrificial 
tower to build houses. The king of the tribe draws on the 
ruin for the large stock which he has on hand for sale. Subsid- 
ences in the tower were caused chiefly by caving of subter- 
ranean chambers through action of water. 

Ancient Otomites constructed underground thoroughfares, 
abodes and vaults labyrinthine in intricacy and resembling the 
catacombs in magnitude. The tower was the key to the sys- 
tem. Underground chambers with sculptnred walls are numer- 
ous in the newly discovered ruins of Teayo. Some corridors 
have been filled with skeletons, probably of victims of religious 
rites, of Aztecs taken captive and executed, of Spaniards and 
Mexicans sacrificed on the summit of the tower. If traditions 
of the few survivors of the Otomite nation are true — and some 
of them are — the subterranean features of Teayo will prove of 
interest. 

Sculptures of Teayo show that the ancient Otomites were 
superior in art to the Aztecs and Mayas. Expressions of the 
human face as represented on stone by Aztec and Maya 
sculptures are very crude, as compared with those wrought by 
Otomites. Often by intuition alone can figures of animals 
chiseled by the former, be distinguished, while Otomite sculp- 
tures are never perplexing. The foundation stones of the 
sacrificial tower are notable examples of ancient Otomite art- 
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So far it is not proved that the ancient Otomites were as 
monstrous as the Aztecs in sacrificing human beings. Sacrifices 
of a dread character were made, as many an underground 
chamber filled with skeletons of victims attests. But there is 
npthing to show that such barbarities as the crushing of vic- 
tims under huge stones suspended so as to slowly press upon 
the abdomen until the condemned were slowly squeezed m two, 
were committed. Only one sculpture representing the appli- 
cation of nature has been discovered, and this is almost worn 
away. It shows six victims, war captives, bound together, be- 
ing hurled from the summit of the tower 

The sacrifical ceremonies were concluded by casting the 
bodies of victims into the hole which penetrated the touer 
from top to bottom and connected with subterranean passage- 
ways. Part of this hole is in perfect condition. Its proxi- 
mity to the sacrificial altar indicates its purpose, At its bot- 
tom attendants of the priests'disposed ot the mangled remains 
of victims. 

The sculptures show that Otomites of antiquity were well 
advanced in civilization. The features of the faces are less 
pronounced even than those of statues found in the Maya ruins 
of Yucatan. All the figures show craniums rounded and full, 
indicating ample brain development. While the foreheads do 
not manifest any lofty t'ninking, they show cjuickness of per- 
ception and fineness of judf^ment. In shape the eyes resemble 
those of the Caucasians more than of Hindus, differin^r radi- 
cally from those of Aztecs, and relatively from those of 
Mayas. The cheekbones do not bulp^e out prominently, being 
toned down, as it were, by the thumb of art jrrowinjT^ more and 
more aesthetic with advancing civilization. It is, however, the 
nose which proclaims more than any other feature of the 
sculptured Otomite faces racial superiority over contemporary 
Aztecs and Mayas. The nose to the point was straight as that 
of the Romans, the nostrils, of less than ordinary thickness^ 
curving upward slightly. If the point had been brought for- 
ward and upward a little, the nose would have been perfectly 
Roman. The mouths were smaller and better formed than 
those of Aztecs and Mayas. In the jaws, whose excessive de- 
velopment indicates the brutal determination characteristic of 
the other two dominant races of Mexico, signs of inferiority 
arc plain, but are less remarkable than those of the rulers of 
Anahuac and Yucatan. 

In the evolution of prehistoric Mexicans, Otomites were 
favored more than Aztecs and Mayas, attaining a much higher 
standard of civilization than either of the latter. 



[Note. — This article is published merely as a specimen of many which 
appear in the newspapers of a certain kind. It will be seen that it is very 
•asy to exaggerate, and that exa>;geration is the stock in trade of certain 
wrhen.— Ed.] 
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NAUTCH GIRLS ARE DEDICATED FOR LIFE 

TO HINDU DEITIES. 

BY WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 
, [Extract from Tb« Chicago Kecord-Harald.] 

While in Calcutta we attended the '* Mohon-mela," an an- 
nual industrial exposition, given under native auspices in the 
exposition grounds of Calcutta. At the ** Mohon-mela " a 
good deal of space was devoted to native amusements and 
sports, and several bands of nautch girls were dancing before 
large crowds of cdmirers in open pavillions. The nautches of 
of India have received considerable attention from many 
sources. They arc the object of the most earnest admonitions 
from missionaries and moralists, and no doubt are a very bad 
lot, although they do not look it. and are a recognized and re- 
spected profession among the Hindus. They are consecrated 
to certain gods soon after their birth; they are the brides of 
the impure and obscene deities of the Hindu pantheon, and 
are attached to their temples, receiving their support from the 
permanent endowments, often living under the temple roof and 
almost always withm the sacred premises. The amount of their 
income varies according to the wealth and the revenues of the 
idol to which they are attached. They dance before him 
several times daily and sing hymns in his honor. 

The ranks of the nautch girls are sometimes recruited by 
the purchase of children and by the dedication of the daughters 
of pious Hindu fan)ilies to that vocation, just as in Christian 
countries daughters are consecrated to the vocation of religion 
from the cradle, and sons are dedicated to the priesthood and 
ministry. Indeed it is considered a high honor for the daugh- 
ter of a Hindu family to be received into a temple as a nautch. 

They never marry and never retire. When they become 
too old to dance, they devote themselves to the training of 
their successois. They a e taught to read and write, to sing 
and dance, to embroider and to play upon various musical in- 
struments. They are better educated than any other class of 
Hindu women, and that largely accounts for their attractions 
and their influence over men. They have their own peculiar 
customs and rules, similar to those of the geishas of Japan, 
and if a nautch is so fortunate as to inherit property it goes to 
the temple to which she belongs. This custom has become 
law by the confirmation of the courts. No nautch can retain 
any article of value without the consent of the priests in 
charge of the temple to which she is attached, and those who 
have received valuable gifts of jewels from their admirers and 
lovers are often compelled to surrender them. On the other 
hand, they are furnished comfortable homes, clothing and food» 
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attd are taken care of all of their live8» just the same as religi* 
out devotees belonging to any other sect. 

Notwithstanding their notorious unchastity and imaiorality, 
hd discredit attaches to the profession, and the very vices for 
which they are condemned are considered acts of duty, faith 
and worship, although its seems almost incredible that a reli- 
i;ious sect will encourage gross immorality in its own temples. 
Yet Hinduism has done worse things than that, and other of its 
practices are even more censurable. 

Bands of nautches are considered necessary appurtenances 
of the courts of native Hindu princes, although they are never 
found in the palaces of Mohammedans. They are brought 
forward upon all occasions of ceremony, religious, official and 
convivial. H the viceroy visits the capital of one of the native 
states he is entertained by their best performances They have 
a place on the programme at all celebrations of feast days; 
they appear at weddings and birthday anniversaries, and are 
quite as important as an orchestra at one of our social ccca- 
sions. They are invited to the homes of native gentlemen on 
all great occasions and are treated with the utmost deference 
and generosity. They are permitted liberties and are accorded 
iionors that would not be granted to the wives and daughters 
of those who entertain thc^m. and stand on the same level as 
the Brahmin priests, yet they are what we would call women of 
the town» and receive visitors indiscriminately in the temples 
and other sacred places, according to their pleasure and whims. 

The traveler in India finds it difficult to reconcile these facts» 
but any resident will assure you of th*s truth. The priests are 
aiaid to encourage the attention of rich young Hindus, because 
of the gifts of money and jewels they are in the habit of shower- 
ing upon nautches they admire, but each girl is supposed to 
have a "steady" lover, upon whom she bestows her affections 
for the time being. He may be old or young, married or un- 
married, rich or poor, for as a rule it is to these women that a 
Hindu gentleman turns for the companionship which his own 
home does not supply. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the beauty of the 
nautches. It is purely a matter of taste. There is no rule by 
which personal attractions may be measured, and doubtless 
there may be beautiful women among them, but, so far, I have 
never seen one. Their costumes are usually very beautiful, the 
materials being of the rarest and finest qualities and profusely 
embroidered, and their jewels are usually costly. Their man- 
ners arc gentle, refined and modest; they are perfectly self- 
possessed under all circumstances, and. while their dancing 
would not be attractive to the average American taste, it is not 
immodest, but consists of a succef sion of graceful gestures and 
posturing which is supposed to have a definite meaning and 
express sentiments and emotions. Most of the dances are in- 
leipreta'ions of poems, legends, stories of the gods and heroes 
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of Indian mythology. Educated Hindus profess to be able to 
(understand them, although to a foreigner they are nothing 
jmore than meaningless motions. 

I have asked the same question of several missionaries, but 
^have never been able to discover a nautch dancer, who has 
abandoned her vocation, or has deserted her temple, or has run 
away with a lover, or has been reached in any way by the vari- 
ous missions for women in India. They seem to be perfectly 
:satisfied with their present and their future. 
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PROF. A. H. SAYCE ON RECENT DISCOVERIES 

IN THE EAST. 

For a few years, those who attacked the groundwork and 
foundations of our faith seemed to have all their own way; and 
there were those who were frightened, lest the citadel might 
be utterly destroyed. To-day it is safe to say that the trend of 
scholarship and of criticism is in the direction of a rehabilita- 
tion of the old doctrines, a complete vindication, of the Bible 
from the insinuations and the false charges brought against it 
by those who thought they were doing service to ** science " by 
attempts to show that the Author of the Bible was ignorant of 
his own creation, and was not careful to avoid discrepancies of 
statement and confusion of thought, in the sixty-six documents 
he had caused to be brought together and put into the hands 
of men as his Word of Truth, by which all theories of life and 
death and salvation must be tried, and with which they must 
be made lo conform. 

Among those who have, from the first, withstood the tidnl 
wave raised by ** the higher critics,'' is Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL D., 
D. D., of the University of Oxford in England. Professor 
Sayce, in his Chair of Assyriology, has had sufficit- nt occasion 
and ample time to make a thor.iugh study of what the critics 
were claiming that they had found, and which they were dis- 
porting before the world as new arguments against the integ- 
rity and authenticity of the "sure word "of God. During the 
past two decades. Professor Sayce has published many articles 
and monographs, bearing upon quesionsof scholarship, but he 
has now published a little book of less than one hundred and 
thirty pages, in which he covers the ground plowed by the 
critics. 

Instead of the account of the creation and the deluge, in 
Genesis, having been derived from Babylonian sources, Profes- 
sor Sayce finds that ** not onlv does the Babylonian story of 
the deluge agree with that of Genesis as a whole, and thus ut- 
terly ignore the distinctive elements which criticism has labored 
to point out within it; it further shows that the story must have 
been know and modified in Canaan before it found a place in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. . . . The Babylonian account of the 
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great catastrophe which had once swept over the civilized earth 
muse have been known in Canaan before Moses was born. In- 
deed, it must have been familiar to Abraham himself before he 
migrated from Ur." 

Forty ye irs ago critics were very sure that there could have 
been no such kings as Lhedorlaomer, or Arioch, or Amraphel, 
or Tidal. There could nave been no su^^h invasion of Canaan 
as is recorded in Genesis xiv. But now it has been shown that 
the names of the kings were known in Babylonia, and that the 
Hammurabi, whose laws have been recently discovered and 
made much of, was probably the Amraphel of Genesis, and 
*' Chedorlaomer, once the despair of etymologists, proves to 
be a good Elamite name." The fourteenth of Genesis is a 
chapter not of guesses and fictions, but of veritable history. 
** The fact." says Professor Sayce, ''enhances our opinion of 
the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch; it can not be so uncertain 
or corrupt as it has sometimes been the fashion to believe. 
Even the proper names in it have been handed down correctly. 
The text, in short, must have been transcribed and re-edited 
from time to time with the same officicial accuracy as we now 
know to have been enforced in the case of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian literature." 

The recent discovery of what are known as *' The Laws of 
Hammurabi/' in a few fragments, raised the question whether 
Moses had not copied from the Elamite. It is true that "his 
empire extended to the shores of the Mediterranean, and in 
one inscription relating to him, the only title he bears is that 
of king of the land of the Amorites.'* The compilation of 
laws was no new thing in the days of Moses. There are cer- 
tain features common to both the Elamite and the Hebrew. 
But there are great differenees between the two codes, and 
•• the contrast between them is really a contrast in the social 
organization and advancement in civilization of the two peo- 
ples for whom they were compiled.'* *' The latest discovery 
in Assyriology has forever shattered the critical theory which 
virould put the Prophets before the Law; it has thrown light on 
the form and cha acter of the Mosaic code, and it has indi- 
rectly vindicated the historical character of the narratives of 
Genesis." **If such is the result of a single discovery/' says 
Professor Savce, " what may we not expect when the buried 
libraries of Babylonia have been more fully excavated, and 
their contents copied and read?" 
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Deformed Crania. Two crania showing similar artificial 
deformations were recently exhibited before the Anthropol- 
ogical Society at Washington. One was from Peru, and the 
other from Vancouvers Island. This deformation was pro- 
duced by fastening bands around the head at infancy, but ap- 
pears in two widely separated localities. 
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THE TOTEM MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN. 

BY JOHN A. RICE. 

In regard to the preservation of uhat are called the Totem 
Mounds in this state, I have long advocated their preservation 
through legislative action, and have held that authority should 
be given to the State Historical Society, or some other organ- 
zation to take possession of and protect, at least, those of 
typical shapes. The government of Mexico has put this w hole 
matter of the preservation of monuments into the hands of the 
Museo Nacional, so that one cannot even make excavations 
anywhere in that country without first obtaining the consent 
or permission of this society. 

I have my own peculiar notions in regard to the antiquity 
and importance of the whole series of mounds and implements 
found in the Southwest and South, especially in Mexico. I 
have arrived at these conclusions through pretty extensive 
study and investigation of the remains left by former occupa- 
tions, as compared with those left by the Indians of the 
Northwest, including some weeks study of the Mandar> 
Indians at present at Port Berthold, and their manner of build- 
ing their dirt lodges, which are so well depicted by Catlin in 
his famous bcoks. I have also paid much attention to the 
craniology of the Northwestern Indians as compared with 
those Indians now found in Mexico. Much is to be learned 
from this source as to the capacity, habits, etc., of the nomads 
of the North, as well as the Indians of the South, who had 
fixed homes, were given to th^ "on of the soil, and had 

an intense love of home, whic « of their leading char* 

acteristics of the present day. 
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A Magnificent Tusk has * .n presented to the Carnegie 
Museum at Pittsburg, Pa. It was discovered at Sharon, Pa., 
and has been pronounced the best piece of fossil ivory in 
America. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By Percy E. Newberry and 
John Garttang. Boston: Dana, Estes & Company; IQ04. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 

The author, after giving a brief description of Egypt, proceeds to an 
account of the Archaic Period in which the land was in the wild state filled 
with animals, such as the crocodile, hippopotamus, ostrich, jackal, hyena, 
and wild cat, into the midst of which the earliest civilization of the wot Id 
was introduced. Stone weapons of palaeolithic character, cupper needles, 
copper knives, and pottery with some decoration appeared first. Next, 
articles of personal adornment; beads of gold, colored stones, carved ivory. 
diorite vases, Egyptian alabaster, being the tokens of 1 the progressive 
stages. The people were radically indigenous, and the culture and even 
the written language grew like the nation. Pictorial expression has been 
foUbd in nearly all countries bordering on the Mediterranean; among the 
Berber tribes of Africa, and in Spain, Italy, Greece and Asia Minoi. and 
remained in Egypt. The distant valley of the Euphrates was already 
possessed of a civilization more advanced, but archaeology had detected in 
Crete and in Egypt evidences of direct contact with a civilizing ] ower. 
Now. whether it came from the East, the North, or the South, is uncertain. 
The Delta of the Nile was more advanced than Southern Egypt, but. ulti- 
mately it came under the power of a conquering nation. There are indi- 
eatioBS of petty tribes and territorial divisions defined by the standards of 
the chiefs and the emblems of presiding deities. 

Finally, Menes and his descendants succeeded to the double crown, 
and the first dynasties appeared. With each important town there was 
associated a separate deity, surviving from the local worship of the tribal 
ages. The people turned from their primitive instincts to husbandry; the 
land was drained, the marshes reclaimed, and irrigation and tillage ap- 
peared. The power of the soyerei^r\ derived from that of the tribal chief- 
tain, became supreme. Under the*fir '^dynasty, the art and progress of the 
Archaic Age culminated. '-*i d: 

By Nils and Euphrates. A Record op Discovery and Adven. 
TVRB. By H. Valentine Geei of the staff of the Babylonian Expedi- 
tioD of the University of Penni;)H'ania. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Edinburgh: T. T. Clark, 38 George Street; 1904. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

This book is written by one who was a substitute for Mr. John Haynes 
T^t the time he was resting? from his work of excavation in Babylonia. It is 
matnly a personal narrative of events which occurred both in Egypt and 
Baby l<m. and does not contain as much archaeology as one might expect 
fnMB one who was in the midst of the scenes where excavations have been 
conducted, for he seems to have left that to the chief of the expedition. 

The book contains quite a number of very beautiful full-page plates; 
amoiig them, the Euphrates valley, seen from the bluff ; Arab craft on the 
Euphrates: market scene at Sandafeh; a farmstead on the Bahr Yusuf; a 
proceaaion in Bagdad; the Hridi^e of Boats at Bagdad; a door socket at 
the inner gate of the Temple of Bel; the plain of Niffer; a Back Water at 
Aoah; the courtyard of a Euphrates Khan; the village of Deir Hart. Syria, 
aad the Persian Gulf. 

The author draws a comparison between the work which was done by 
Dr. Peten aod that by Dr. Hilprecht, very much in favor of the latter. He 
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«ay8. "There still remains much to be done bv future expeditions/* and 
speaks of the time when the Bagdad railway wjU convey tourists to the 
spot. " That will be a great day for the traveler who hankers after a sight 
of 'old ruins/ for he will be able to satisfy his taste to the full, amongst 
buildings that were falling to decay before Abraham went forth from the 
neighboring city of Ur, 'to go to the land of Canaan.* " 



A History op the Ancient World. For High Schools and 
Academies. By George Stephen Goodspeed, Ph. D., Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Chicago. With Illustrations. 
Maps and Plans. New York: Charles Scribner*s Sons; 1904. 

This is a valuable summary of ancient history, brought up to date by 
means of the recent discoveries which have been made, and so may be 
<:alled a modern book on an old subject. In fact, the discoveries have been 
so numerous, that many of the ordinary histories which have been extant 
have to be placed alongside of such old histories as Rollins, which is at 
present perfectly obsolete. We may take the average textbooks on the 
history of. either Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, or even Rome, and find that 
they are too old for common use in the schools, for the beginnings have 
been carried back so far as to make them useless. 

The study of Physic;)l Geography has also been found to be so im- 
portant that history needs it for a foundation. One feels like a blind roan, 
unless he is made familiar with the localities in which events occurred. 
The author has given this guide along with the events of history, and has 
used also the discoveries of archaeology to illumine his pages. The first 
Oriental kingdoms are described; the private life of the people made 
known; the laws of Hammurabi are given; the Phoenician colonies de- 
scribed; the history of the alphabet hinted at; the appearance of the 
Mycensean civilization referred to— all of which have been made knomn 
by the revelations of the spade. 

Bible Study Popularized. By Rev. Frank T Lee, Author of ''Popular 
Misconceptions as to Christian Faith and Life." Chicago: The 
Winona Publishing Company; 1^4. 

The Bible is the most remarkable book, and one which has had the 
most int)uence on the entire civilized world. It has been attacked bv many 
writers and scholars, but has borne all the criticism that has been directed 
against it through many centuries. It has been called the oldest book, and 
may perhaps be regarded as such, if we consider it as a single volume; 
though there were so called books in existence many centuries before the 
earliest part of it was put into writing. For example. "The Book of the 
Dtad ' was in existence before the time of Moses, and the woiks of Con- 
fucius and of Zoroaster and the hooks of the Hindus, called "The Vedaf," 
came into existence between the time of Moses and the Apostles. This, 
however, is an ari^umf nt in favor of the Bible, rather than against it, for 
th* Bible represents those periods of lime in which religious truth was l>e- 
roming crvstalized. and the result is that it is the gem of all human literm- 
ture and the best of all ancient hooks, and we believe will prove to be the 
best of all modern books. The Knglish Bible has also the same advant- 
age that the original Bible has, tor it gives the progress of the Knglish 
languai^e. as the Old Testament shows the progress of the Hebrew lan- 
guaj^e. anil the New Testament does of the Greek language. 

The b<x)ks of the Bible were usually preserved in manuscript form, 
thouvrh two kinds of material were employed; the one of papyrus, and the 
other of vellum The Alexandrian manuscript is assignea to the fifth cen* 
tury A. I) : the Vatican manuscript belongs to. the fourth centurv. as doet 
the Sinaitic. We have also the Syriac. Ethiopian. Egyptian, and later on 
the Gothic, Armenian. Latin and other versions, and still later the " fCing 
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Jamet Venioii.** Now it would seetn at though it would require consider* 
able audacity to undertake to criticize a book which had been published ia 
•o maay lanfuag ea and hat such an air of antiquity atx>ut it, and has been 
read by so many of the nations of the earth, especially when tvry critic 
must know how sacred this book has been to many of the most enligntened 
people of the world. The best method, however, uf meeting modern critic* 
tsm. it to use the book in a practical wav. and make it the means of devel- 
oping the religious sense, as well at ttuaying its literary character and high 
and loftv prophetic thought. The ordinary man it not going to grapple with 
the hard questions of language and history and archaeology, and find from 
the eterctse any particular help to devotion or literary tatte. That work 
may at well be left to the specialist, and thus allow people to hold to the 
old Hible until certain questions are settled. 

We are thankful for such practical books as this one, as it will help the 
people to make a practical use of the Bible, which has come down to us 
through so many generations and hat accomplished so much good in the 
world. 



< 



■' Politics and Religion In Ancient Israel. An Introduction to 
THE Study or the Old Testament. By Rev. J. C. Todd. M. A. 
London: MacMillan & Co.. Ltd. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 1904. 

Thit is a strange book. It is written by the Canon of St. Saviour's 
Cathedral at Natal, and is dedicated to his mother, from whose lips he first 
keard the story of Israel. He says " the Bible was never more studied, or 
less read than at the piesent day. This is deplorable, no one can with a 
light heart see such a break in the continuity of our religious, and. indeed* 
our intellectual life. It must be the aim of those of us who frankly accept 
the results of Biblical criticism t) endeavor 10 bring back the attention of 
intC'lijeent men and women to the Scriptures as a source of spiritual in- 
struction. In the following pages I have assumed the main points of 
crtt»ctsm. Ihe principal object of the book it to try to recover, as far as 
possible, the connection in ancient Israel between politics and religion." 

Hut what are the politics and religion which the author presents? I'hey 
certainly are not the "politics"— if that is the word— which are presented by 
any modem society, and do not seem to properly represent any social con- 
dition recorded in ancient history. If they can be found at all. it is among 
the lowest heathen races, among whom sensuality and sin prevailed, ana 
rrpreseot those very social evils from which the Patriarch Abraham sought 
to escape, when he moved from Paden Aram to the land of Canaan. These 
evils consisted in idolatry, which had debased the worship of God to the 
level of the worship of beasts, and had turned domestic life into a system 
of or^antied concubinage; but, according to this author, this is sustained 
by the Bible. 

''To any unbiased reader of the old litrrature.it would be perfectlv 
obvious that in Israel, as elsewhere, sexual intercourse was only regarded 
as wrong when it violated the rights of some other male." (See PAge 58.) 
" In times of peace Israel followed the fashion of the country. The local 
god msk% worsnipped after the Canaanite manner, and was regarded at the 
same time as Yahweh. The cycle of agricultural feasts was followed, and 
the presence of the Kodesh hirlots allo«ved." (See page 56 ) 

The old-fashioned reader of the Bible received the idea that the (tod 
<»f the Hebrews was holy, and that those who worshipped Him must also be 
holy. What is the idea of holiness, as set forth by this author? 

••The Hebrew root. Kode*h. holiness. si^nifi*s belonging to a god. and, 
therefore debarred from ordinary use: even knivef. basins, and pots are 
lK>ly. The priest may be a most evil man but is holy in the primtive 

le ** 

The worship of Baal was, according; to the Scriptures, demoralizing, 

to be condemned, but Bialtsm. according to this author, contained 
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" much that was true and beautiful, that cannot be detected m primitivr 
Yahwrhism.*' Purity of thought, and heart, and lif^ is supposed to be 
taught in the Old Testament as well as in the New. What is the purity which,. 
according to this author, is taught by the Old Testament? *' Nothing it said 
about Kodesh (irostitutiou, but we can hardly doubt that it found a place in 
the temple during Solomon's reign.*' (See page 88.) Here, then, accord- 
ing to this author, a system which was as debasing as any which appear 
among Mohammedans and Hindus, was prevalent among the Hebrews at 
the time of Solomon. It it a pitv that young men do not read the Bible, 
with this interpretation, it would be so elevating. 

The same stranee interpretation of Scripture is found when the subject 
of war is considered. The ordinary view of even early society, is that peo- 
ple dwelt together in peace, the rights of hospitality were required by the 
social organization of clan life. What does the author say with reference 
to the Scripture idea? The early history of prophecy is closely intervioven 
with the wars of Yahwch, and so the author justifies war as a normal fea- 
ture of certain stages of existence. "Obedience, endurance, courage,, 
chivalry, devotion, in a word, half of the ties that bind man to man and 
make life worth living had practically no sphere for existence in the mo- 
notonous daily life of the primitive clan, and only came into existence by 
Che concentration of men in the field. It was the part of the prophets to 
declare war, it was their part tn say if the day chosen was approved of by 
Yahweh. and to stir up the spirit of the warriors. At the dawn of Hebrew 
history, these four ideas were closely interwoven— Yahweh, Israel, War,, 
and Prophecy." According to this idea, Mohammedans are models which 
are to be followed, for the Holy Scriptures approve of their kind of life. 

Human sacrifice, theft and murder are also spoken of, and a new, 
strange view given. " In primitive Israel there was no such idea as sin- 
theft, murder, adultery, false witness, were not wrong in themselves; they 
were wrong, because by them a clansman was defrauded." (See page 94 .> 
" For the most part Yahweh concerned himself with the nation as a whole, 
and the only person in individual relationship with him was the king. The 
peasant can escape brutality only by careful education in ideas and ideals 
derived from a higher and more cultured class. The old ferocity of the 
devotees of Yahweh showed little sign of yielding to the glowing kindli* 
ness of the times. When Ahab spared Ben Hadad, a prophet denounces 
htm in the name of Yahweh. 'Thy life shall be for his life.*" (Page no.)- 
*'The most famous of the romances is that splendid example of Hebrew 
prose. Elijah the Tishbite. the narrative as it stands, if full of improbabili* 
ties, but as a romance of Manasseh's time is perfectly intelligible. The 
idea of a primitive state in which ^reat men preached sublime morals to a 
herd of moral swine is frankly impossible." (See page 508.) *' Urael'r 
contribution is Ethical Religion and the record of it is contained in the 
Holy .Scriptures." 



Traditions of thr Skidi Pawnbe. Collected and Annotated by George 
A. Horsey. Ph. I). With Introductions, Notes and Illustrations. Boston 
and New York: Published for the American FolkLore Society by 
Houghton. Mitilin and Company. London : David Nutt, 270^271 Strand. 
Leipzig: Otto llarrassowitz, (^uerstasse. 14. 1904. 

This is an eie^fant book, and one that bears the imprint of the Ameri* 
can Folk- Lore Soicrty, which is sutTicient recommendation. It is divided 
into several parts : the Cosmogonic traditions, which occupv about 80 pages; 
the Boy. Heroes, about too paj^es; Medicine, 56 pages; Animal Tales,4l> 
pages; and Miscellaneous, \\ pages. It contains fifteen full-page plates, 
several of which are portraits of prominent Pawnee chiefs. 

The book gives a verv good idea of the mythology of the Indians in 
general, and especiallv of the hunter Indians, for there is a difference 
between such hunter Indians as the Pawnees, and such mountain Indiaa» 
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as the Nmvajoes. The mythology of the Pawnees resembled that of the 
tribes which formerly dwelt along the Mississippi River, while that of the 
Navajoes may be classed with that of the Pueblo tribes, at least in a general 
way. It is fortunate that the myths of these tribes have been gathered 
aad pub' ished before they were lo»t entirely; though' there is a question 
whether a change had not already come upon the mythology of this people, 
from the natural degeneracy which has appeared among them since the 
advent of the white man. Toe Cosmogonic myths are especially miercst- 
ing. as they relate to the Tirawa. the All Powerful, and Attra, the Vault of 
the Sky, the Bright Stars, the Lightnmg. the Creation, the Deluge, the Flint- 
Miinster, the Spider-Woman, the God of Wind, the Morning Star, the Girl 
who-married a Star, the Boy who disobeyed a Star, the Man who visited the 
Spirit-Und. the Boy who talked with lightning, and other personifications of 
Nature powers. 

The animal tales give the story of the Coyote, and his various adven- 
tures with the buffalo, the turkeys, the beaver, the bear, the raccoon, and 
the eagle. The last division describes the Deer Wife and the Buffalo Wife, 
the fioy who became a Prairie Wolf, the Witch Woman and the Beaver, 
Che Meteor's Child, and others. 

The Lsgbnds of the Iroquois. Told by "The Corni'lanter/'x 
From Authoritative Notes and Studies by William W. Canfield. New 
York: A. Wessels Company; 1(^3. 

*'The Indians neither built monuments nor wrote books. 1 he only 
records they made were the picture writin^^'s, which were s> mbols " but the 
Iroquois carried their picture-writings to a great perfection. There are 
certain legends which have been handed do«vn bv Complanter. Hrant and 
Red Jacket. The legends contained in this book purport to have come 
from Cornplanter, who died a strong believer in the religion of the red men. 
They ar* given in a lofty style, resembling that which is contained in the 
speech of Logan. They relate to the confederation of the Iroquois; also, to 
certain events, and marvelous creatures, and strange characters, about 
which tne Indians delighted to talk. Among these were the Great Mos- 
quito, the Healing Waters, the Hunter. Hiawatha, the Four Winds, the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, the Mesbage Heaver;*, the Mirror in the Water, 
the Origin of the Violet, etc All of these are described in the Indian style, 
and are partly real and partly imaginative. They form attractive stones, 
which can be read in the home and recited by the children, and will not 
fail to interest. They are free from the serious (aults which have appeared 
in some of the legends and stonrs which have been translated Into En^lihh 
and published by various institutions, as representing correctlv the habits 
of thought common among the Indians. It is difihcult to account for the 
contrast between this book and several of those which have been recintly 
poblished. 

A SucOESTiON TO Maya Scholars. By Zelia Nuttall. Reprinted from 
the American Anthropologist. 

Miss Zelia Nuttall is continuing her studies of the ancient Mexican 
calendar, and has instituted a comparison between the .Mexican and Maya 
systems of numeration In one respect they are similar, aftixes are used in 
coonting, but they vary according to the objects counted. The affix rz< was 
employed in counting canoes, boats, houses, lots, churches, seats, altars. 
canes, pits, troughs, villages, and fields. The attix mol was used in count- 
things which are congregated together, though when birds, tishcs. and ani- 
mals were counted, the affix pok ^2iS employed. On the other hand, the 
alfis Av/ was added in counting; men and women. The affix pec denotes 
that die things counted were flat and round, like tortillas; the attix ^c* signi- 
fied that objects were measured by handfnls; ua/ for leaves of tobacco and 
l^lantain trees; muchiox heaps of stones, earth, and grain; hat for paii;s of 
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things; chau for twentv-day periods; cuch for loads; ckuy for bags and 
bunches, for strings of beads, in fact, for all things that could be catried 
hanging from the hand. 

These few examples will suffice to demonstrate the Maya system of 
affixes, and they promise to lead to new, valuable and unforeseen results^ 
and indicate progress in the interpretation of the glyphs contained in the 
Maya codices Fortunately for the general reader, the results are givea 
briefly and comprehensively, and one is saved the trouble of wading 
through a mass of verbiage which threatens to engulf the understanding; 
and brines before one's view a series of waves going to and fro, and mak- 
ing no progess. 

The Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient Mexican Calendar. 
By Julia Nuttall. Reprinted from The American Anthropologist. 

The adjustment of the ancient Mexican calendar has also been 
attempted by Miss Nuttall, in connection with Prof. Seler. Dr. Thomas, 
Henry Goodman, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, and others. According to Miss 
Nuttall. the planet Venus was known to the ancient races and had great 
effect upon the calendar. The great Venus cycle and the lesser cycles it 
embraces, present a resemblance to an inner wheel, rapidly tevolving from 
left to right, and an outer one, turning more slowly in retrogressive motion. 
Next to the sun, they adored and made more sacrifices to this star, than 
to any other. 

Teutonic Legends in The Nibelungen Lied and The Nibelungen 
Ring. By VV. C. Sawyer, Ph. D., Professor of the German Langvage 
and Lecturer on Teutonic Mythology in the University of the Pacific. 
With an Introductory Essay by Prof. Fritz Schultze, Ph. D., of Dresden, 
Germany. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1904. 

The heroes and their deeds in these groups of legends are in part his- 
torical. They are associated with the momentous events in the period of 
the migration of the nations. There are several groups of legends. 
Legends of King Arthur and the Holy Grail, Parsifal and Lancelot, belong 
to the seventh grade. The first is the one in which the hero. Siegfried, is 
described. This will account for the strange characters, and for the con- 
trast between Siegfried and King Arthur "The maiden caught sight of 
the hero out-shining the other knights, as the moon in the heavens out- 
shines the stars. He seemed to her to be comparable to Baldur, the God 
of Light.** Next is a picture of a battle — "cruel spears, stone hammers, 
and lances flew hither and thither Shields and lances break and blood 
flows in streams, battle-axes and swords dealt mortal blows." Then comes, 
the Dragon Rock, the Giant immediately fetches the keys, opens the portal 
and leads the hero through various corridors into a high, dome-like vault. 
Then the Giant said that above, on the Dragon Rock, there was a sword 
hidden, whose blade would cut through even the horny scales of the Dragon. 

Here we have a picture of Germany during the early heroic age. The 
temple, however, is a sacred place, the precious body was brought into the 
temple to be blessed by the hand of the priest. Siegfried's noble life had 
ended. The story of (Threinhild's revenge follows. 

The illustrations in this beautiful book are as interesting as the narra- 
tive itself. Wotan's farewell to Brunnhilde is very beautiful and as full of 
poetry as the narrative itself. 
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PREHISTORIC RUINS OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 

BY A. H. BLACKISTON. 

Replete with interest to the ethnologist and historian, as 
well as to the casual, observer are the extensive ruins in the 
mountains and the open valleys of the foothills of Northern 
Mexico. For it is along the great natural highways of which 
these valleys form a part, bordered by the desert to the east 
and the Sierra Madres to the west, that the Toltecs, Chichi- 
mecs, Aztecs, and in fact all the Nahuatl ^nations passed into 
Anahuac (the valley of Mexico), if any dependence is to be 

filaced upon the signification of the chain of ruins extending 
rom Arizona to Tenochtitlan (the City of Mexico), or in the 
early traditions of these people. One and all claimed to have 
migrated from a distant country to the north and west,— the 
Tollan or Huehuetlapallan of the Toltecs, and the Aztlan of 
the Aztecs, though owing to the vagueness of their records and 
legends, and the anachronisms with which they abound, the 
exact location of these points still remains problematical and 
will most likely so continue. 

However that may be, it is in a portion of this fertile and 
well-watered strip, — the only practical route of entrance to the 
Mexican plateau from the north. — that the largest ruins in this 
section of Mexico are found. Tor many miles throughout the 
Casas Grandes valley and the other neighboring valleys of 
Chihuahua, mounds are scattered in every direction, while the 
crests of the surrounding mountains are crowned by the 
remains of strong stone fortifications and look-outs, in which 
remnants of rudely carved sacrificial tables, implements of war 
and utensils of domestic use have been excavated. From the 
character of these relics, the traces of numerous roads leading 
to the ruins, and the well known predilection of the Nahuatl 
nations for building their temples upon commanding heights, 
it is to be presumed that these structures were places of wor- 
ship, as well as havens of refuge and points of defense. 

But by far the most extensive and interesting ruin, and the 
one from which the near-by Mexican town of Casas Grandes 
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walls are also in evidence, while the exterior openings or 
windows are as a rule likewise circular and measure fifteen 
inches in diameter, the few elliptical ones, near the corners, 
averaging two and a half feet by one and a quarter. The floors 
are ot earth, and exhibit traces of fire. 

This building, like the smaller ones scattered through the 
valleys, was a communal dwelling and probably sheltered as 
many as three thousand persons. 

But a few yards distant stand several large artificial piles of 
stone and gravel, the exact nature of which aie not known, 
though it is certain that they were notjpyral mounds. 

That the people who inhabited the Casas Grandes were not 
ignorant of the methods of irrigation, and thereby display yet 
another trait in common with the builders of the Arizona ruins, 
is evidenced by the remains of several well-constructed acque- 
ducts or irrigating ditches in the vicinity; the largest running 
from a point near a spring about three miles to the northwest, 
and emptying into a circular tank forty-nine feet in diameter, 
adjoining the main building. This acequii probably supplied 
the drinking water for the community, and was ten feet wide 
and three to four feet deep, the bottom being of calcareous 
concrete. There are several other similar ditches in the low- 
lands near the river, which were evidently used for irrigating 
purposes. 

Of the smaller ruins strewn singly and in groups through 
this and the neighboring valleys and far into the mountains, the 
great majority remain unopened and resemble large natural 
mounds, though a few, as in the case of sections of the vast 
central one, are inhabited by modern Mexicans who have 
allied themselves with the elements in their work of destruc- 
tion and burrowed into the masses of crumbling adobe in 
search of ready made homes. Many of these houses origi- 
nally contained a large number of cell-like rooms, few of 
which are intact at the present time, and were in some cases as 
high as four stories, ihe inner walls were covered with a 
Uyer of white plaster, and the floors were of the same con- 
struction as in the main Casa Grande. 

Excellent specimens of pottery have been taken from these 
mounds, the ollas especially being noted for their graceful 
curves; their rich coloring, burnt in by a process now lost, and 
their varied sizes — ranging all the way from one to fifteen 
inches in diameter. They are ornamented with many st.»^ange 
designs of angular figures and scrolls. A pattern resembling 
the outline of the longitudinal section of a modern stair being 
the favorite, and one that nearly always occurs, however many 
other varieties there may be. In a few cases lints strikingly 
Ecryptian arc encountered, while some ollas displa\ faces in 
relief upon the rims, others birds, snakes or animals, and still 
others are fashioned in the form of i)ersons sc,<ited; the great 
dumber, however, being of plain outline with colored decora- 
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tions and highly burnished. Pieces of native copper are found 
in these vessels, though the situation of the ancient mines has 
never been discovered. Shell necklaces of marine univalves 
from as widely separated points as the West Indies and the 
Pacific Coast, arrow heads of chipped chert, pieces of itzli 
(obsidian), turquoise, cotton cloth, strands of yucca fiber, cop- 
per rattles, and it is rumored specimens ot gold are excavated, 
usually like the ollas in close proximity to the dead. 

A superior order of rnetate (a hollowed stone in which 
maize is ground by means of a crushing pin) was used through- 
out this region, and in many cases is seen lying upon the sur- 
face of the ground; while, among other objects of interest, a 
huge meteorite of silvery hue was found carefully wrapped in 
matting and cotton cloth in one of the rooms of the large 
ruin, and is supposed to have been associated in some way 
with the religious rites of its early owners. Tradition has it, 
that the fall of a meteorite was connected with the movement 
of some of the Nahuatl tribes. A fetich of the puma (Felix 
coruolor) which plays such an important part in Pueblo myth- 
ology, made of actmolite, was also found in these ruins. 

The skeletons taken from the mounds in the Casas Grandes 
valley, and those of the Piedras Verdes and San Miguel rivers^ 
are discovered in all positions; some with their arms over 
their heads, some seated, some reclining; while others 
whose end was apparently not as sudden, have been found 
buried, without any rule or general method, beneath the 
floors of stone or beaten earth. This has probably given rise 
to the theory that death was due to a cataclysm of nature,, 
which occurred during the evening meal, the universal time 
for gathering among savage peoples, as many of the remains 
are found in the combined kitchen and eating room, or to the 
sudden attack at that hour by a barbarous foe. Traces of fire 
are in evidence in most of the ruins; charred pieces of juniper 
posts so ancient that when unearthed they often crumble like 
powder, burnt earth and blackened stones abound. In one 
mound the author found widely scattered pieces of bone at 
different depths, extensive deposits of ashes, broken pottery 
and heavy cakes of baked clay. There is apparently little 
doubt that the destruction of these cities and villages was 
largely due to violence of some kind, probably of human agency. 

As to who the builders of these widely-scattered ruins were^ 
whence they came and whither they went, history is as silent 
as the mouldering walls themselves. Clavigero states that the 
Casas Grandes were built by the Aztecs in their peregrination; 
Garcia Conde that this was the third stopping place of the 
Aztecs on their way to the valley of Mexico (Ensayo Estra- 
distico sobre el Estado de Chihuahua, fol. p. 74), and universal 
tradition seems to be in accord with these hypotheses. The 
frequent occurence of the design of the bird and serpent in 
the decoration of the pottery indicates a knowledge of the 
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Aztecangod Quetzalcoatl, while Bandelier noticed an olla bear- 
ing the outline of a flag of the same type as those seen in the 
Aztec picture-writings. The similarity of these ruins to those 
on the Gila is such that there is but little doubt that both were 
built by the same or allied peoples, and further marks of f, 
common origin are noticed in the pictographs on the rocks of 
the Piedras Verdes River and those near Adamana, Arizona. 

The antiquity of these remains is apparent when it is 
remembered that the last of the Nahuatl tribes— the Aztecs — 
entered Anahuac toward the end of the twelfth or in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, and that even in the dry climate 
of the Casas Grandes valley many of the skeletons fall to 
pieces when exposed to the air. At least the Casas (irandes 
were ruins in the latter stages of decay — deserted, ciumbling, 
and without a history, when first visited by the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries over three hundred years ago. 



THE OMEN AND PORTENT TABLETS OF THE 
ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS. 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S. B. A. 

Persons who take an intelligent interest in the dis- 
coveries among the ancient cities of Assyria and Chaldea 
are aware that from three of these sites alone, those of 
the Assurbannipals library at Nineveh, and the record 
chambers at Nippur and Telloh. some 30,001) legible tablets 
hGave been recovered. Notwithstanding these remarkable 
results in the accumulation of documents, the literary and 
historical results have proved but meager and but a very 
small proportion of the records have been })ublished. The 
reason is, that many thousands of the tablets are either 
merely accounts or fiscal and trade documents, or else are 
connected with divination, necromancy or magic. These 
last types of tablets are extremely ditlicult to translate, 
because many of the words used are still uncertain to us in 
their meaning, and their contents and })hraseology are con- 
nected with a train of thought so entirely foreign to us, that 
it is not easy to grasp their meaning. Nevertheless these 
portents, or omens, and the magical texts re(juire to be eluci- 
dated before we can properly ap}>reciate the culture, and 
imperfect science and primitive beliefs, of these early peo- 
ples, and consequently scholars have now for some years been 
endeavoring to unravel the meaning of these obscure writ- 
ings. The material at their disposal being very ample, there 
canbe little doubt of their achieving considerable success. 

One of the scholars who has devoted most of his time to 
this somewhat uninviting subject is M. Alfred Hoissier of 
Geneva, who published in l^^iU to l'^*J9 a series of "Docu- 
ments Assyriene Relatifs aux Presages," and also two short 
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mono^aphs upon a monument and a ''Document Baby Ionian 
se rapportant a TExtispicine." He has now given to science 
a more mature work ot nearly 800 pages. *'Choix de Textes 
Relatifs a la Divination Assyro Baby Ion ienne," which may 
be obtained from M. Henry Kiindig of Geneva. 

In compiling this book he has been able to avail himself 
of the works upon somewhat similar cuneiform literature 
by Zimmerin, Virolleaud, Knudtzon, Messerschmidt, Johns. 
Thompson and Haupt, not forgetting the forerunners of 
them all. Oppert, Sayce and Pinches. Not that M. Bois- 
8ier*s treatise in any sense lacks originality, for it is one of 
the most original Assyriological works produced in recent 
years, but, that, as he would wiJlinglv admit, it is only by 
the combination of the labors of scholars that he has been 
able to proceed with his studies of these extremely difiicult 
texts so successfully as his book indicates. Some idea of 
the time and trouble he has devoted to the task may l>e 
formed from noting that he states, in his preface, that he 
first published a Babylonian Augur, or omen, tablet in IKH». 
The majority of texts upon which he has labored are pre- 
served in the collection of the Hritish Museum, and hesavft 
that so numerous are the tablets there, embodying writingH 
of this character that, in order to study them all, it would 
be necessary to devote several years to the task. 

The first description of texts that he takes up are ••Fore- 
casts '* (or omens) derived from animals. That is to say. 
from the actions of animals, and it must be premised that 
to our understanding these portents and oracles are ex- 
tremely puerile, and can only have resulted in rendering 
fearsome and timid, the misguided people wlio assigned any 
value whatever to such prognostications. For instance, if 
a serpent fell upon a man's shoulder, he was warned of ap- 
proachini^' death, or if into liis breast his son would die. 

Another tablet i^ives a long series of portents from the 
actions of Si'orpions. whil.sl others relate tlie value of 
omens <ierivable from the observation of abnormalities in 
bodies of sheep. Many texts relate to the birth of extra- 
ordinarv " freaks." as thev mi^ht be called, but. if thevare 
corn-it ly translate<l. they are the merest ntinsense. For 
inst«iiu*«v \A\v tfxt i:ives events which should follow a goat's 
givini; birth to Imrse. or a jackal, or a seri^nt. The 
omens frnin the nioNenieiit nf sheep wht-n struggling with 
death at tli«-ir sa*.Titti*»'. arr vrry numemuN. Kvrry iK>Rsible 
action ot tlif nuisrlt***. ey«*s. mouth and limbs bein^enumer- 
iited; and subsfqiu-nt tt> ileath anti tlividini: of the IkhIv. 
thr appt-araiK-e o* th«- visifra. liver, heart, antI other |H>r- 
tit»ns ot tlif body all iia\ e their iinaj^ined iinpi>rt explained 
It is probablf t hat t lifN«- tabbts are not records of prophecies 
by s.ii rifii lal auirurs. but inanu.ils of instruition for these 
ortu laN. the study tit whu h \\i>uld enable them to explain 
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the correct omens when they assumed the office of aug^urs. 
The fifth tablet, M. Boissier translates relates to portents 
trom the action of do^s. Thus, •* if a dog pass in front of 
some one (probably the kini^^) a great battle will take place 
within a month. If an hermaphrodite dog appears, the 
borders of the land will be extended. If a white dog 
enters a palace upon that palace lire will fall If a varied- 
colored dog. the building and all its contents will fall into 
the hands of the enemy. If a dog obtains access to the 
palace and lies down upon the throne, that ])alace will be 
overturned." On the other hand, '^if a white dog enters a 
temple, its foundations will be firm; but if a black one does 
so. they will give way. If a varied colored dog goes into 
the temple, that shrine the gods will love" (or protect). 

Another catalogue of prognostications is derived from 
the barking of dogs in the street, or their playing and fight- 
ing therein. 

The largest series of these texts are relative to the in- 
spection of portions of bodies of sacrificed animals, but it 
is in these tablets that occur the most numerous words of 
whose meaning we, at present, are ignorant. In order to 
instruct the augurs in this branch of their work models of 
certain organs of the body, such as the liver, were made in 
clay and inscribed with the omens derivable from their 
fleshly representatives. They were then baked like ordinary 
tablets and preserved for the instruction of the priests. 
M. Boissier presents photographs of one of them. 

It is interesting to note that several of these omen texts 
refer to the mythical hero Gilgames (Nimrod ?) as a king, 
and, therefore, there is every reason to believe that he was 
an earth!}* monarch deified in later times, whilst the very 
early king Emmeduranki. or Evedorachos, is said to have 
been the founder of the magi, whose magic manuals the.se 
texts we are considering appear to be. 

M. Boissier gives an interesting historical inquiry made 
by the augurs, wherein Assurbannipal having been informed 
that his rebellious brother Samassumukin had fled toward 
Elam. inquires whether this really was the route the prince 
had taken. Another inquiry by the .same king, was to 
ascertain if a certain Nabubelsumate had placed himself at 
the head of a formidable coalition again:>. Assyria. 

Quite a number of oracular omens are derived from fire. 
Observations being carefully made of the colors of tlame.s, 
and of smoke; also of the number of tongues of flames and 
of the crackling of the consuming wood. The (iod Musku 
was apparently the deity who|pre.sided over inflammatory 
sacrifices. The tablets relating to fire auguries which M. 
Boissier gives, are part of a long .series of omens, the catch 
words to which were: •* If a city is situated uj)on a heiglit.** 
These portents apparently are all unprovided with any 
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reasonable basis for their enunciation: forinstance« **If the 
flames of the Are are green, the master and the lady of the 
house will suffer a bereavement"; or, **If the flame divides 
into four, the house will be destroyed," and-so-forth. 

Dreams also had their explanations, and we must remem- 
ber that Daniel was a famed interpreter of these. It would 
appear as if the dreams, the understandings of which these 
tablets provide instructions for, had to be induced whilst 
sleeping in the temples. 

The changing colors of rivers at different seasons are a 
prolifiic source of portents. ** If a freshet comes and the 
river is ruddy colored, in that land there shall be death. If 
it becomes black and thick, the harvest will not pros|>er. 
If it is muddy, it will be good. If it is like dark-colored 
clay, the harvest will be abundant. If the water shines 
white like a brilliant tooth, the king will be tyrannical. If in 
the month of Swan a flood takes place, and the water carries 
away the bank, after a year Adad will innundate the houses. 

As throwing a somewhat lurid light upon the civilization of 
the people, the omens derivable from acts of incestuous inter* 
course may be mentioned, but they are given more in connec- 
tion with lists of prodigies, many of which concern abnormal 
growth in the vegetable kingdom. The falling of meteorites 
and their port(*nts are included in this series. 

The light thrown upon the Old Testament by M. Boissicr'a 
work is but small. He disagrees with several of Dr. Iiaupt*s 
identifications in his " Hebrew Element in the Babvlonian 
Ritual," whdsl accepting others. M. Boissier connects the 
**Rabmag"^ of Jeremiah with the magusu (the Greek magas) 
of the Achemenidian texts, and derives this comparatively late 
word. ntiii^uMi, from a Sumerian word mahhit, meaning an augural 
priest; mentioning in parsing that there were w///rA///i', that \% 
priestesses, or Sibylls, He is inclined to identify the Manuschir 
of the ZoroHstnan- Iranian books with Kmmedurauki. king of 
B.ibylon. If the Avesta traditions ^\\v items of his career, it 
is probable the inf(»rmati(>n came down to ttu-m from records at 
Susa. and li'^^ht may soon be thrown upon the (juestion by the 
hundreds of inscriptions bein^^ r«c<»vered by the French ex- 
plorers under .M de Mor^^'an in Persia. The total nnmber of 
cunrif«>fm texts translated, or referred to. l>v M Hoissier is 2^8. 

A wort! of pr.iise sh(»uld 1)C .iwarded to the printing of this 
volume, the cuneift^rm type i< perf«Tt .»n<l it is a model of what 
such a work shoul.I he. It is, we believe, mainly the work of 
Messrs Harrison of London, and di^es them much credit. Thr 
Compilers (if H.ibylontao and .\ssyri.in <lictionaries will find the 
book a minr of wealth, .lud no historvof thr .uicient people of 
Mesopot uni.i will br lornpl'-te v^ithout taking' into account the 
information it Mipphfs 



* 11 M B«rg«r arid t ■*rtn:>Ql (»»na««u hav« kKovr. la th«tr nu<r«ro«t c^MM^stsfftv* 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE PLAINS' INDIANS. 

II. — Nature Deities. 

BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 

It was customary at one time to refer to the ** Great Spirit," 
as the conception of deity common to the natives of the Ameri- 
can continent. Now, however, it is generally accepted that the 
custom arose from a misconception, and that the Indians had 
formed no such lofty idea as that embodied in the quoted 
phrase. Captain VV. P. Clark, the author of " Indian Sign 
Language," ascribes the term ** Great Spirit" to the interpre- 
ters, and he states that it is difficult to get any correct idea of 
the original beliefs which originated it. He says, ** there is 
nothing in the vocal word, but the gesture does give a clue." 
Thus to express the idea of God, the Indian makes the sign for 
••Medicine" and points to the zenith, or he adds the sign for 
"great" and points to the zenith with extended index of the 
right hand; frequently the signs for ••Whites" and ••Chief** 
are added. Tmis the more common name for God is "the 
Great Mystery or Medicine Chief, or Great White Medicine 
Chief above." the last name showing that the Indians have 
adopted the God of the white man. According to Capt. Clark, 
they are not even pantheists, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
although the Indian believes everything has its ** spiritual 
essence,'* made manifest in the forces of nature, mysterious 
powers whose wishes and assistance he endeavors to ascertain 
and secure by means of virions, fasting, steam-baths and self- 
mutilation. 

That many of the Indian tribes had a more definite idea of 
deity is shown, however, by facts mentioned by Capt. Clark. 
Thus, the Flatheads and the Crows make for God the sign for 
•• the Old Man in the East," and the former prevalence of what 
may be regarded as sun worship throughout North America 
may be taken as evidence that the sun was looked upon as a 
god and possibly, if not supreme, yet equal in power to any 
other deity. The Sioux would seem to have reached the con- 
ception of two chief gods. Captain Clark cites a Sioux chief 
as saying: •• Long ago my people had two gods above to whom 
wc prayed, — one was in the North, who was the god of the 
snow and cold wind, as well as of the large game; the other, 
the god of the sunshine and growing: grass, was in the South, 
where all the birds go in winter." The chief continued: "The 
white people came among us, scatteringly at fir>t. and then 
like a flood; they drove away our game in the name of God. 
nrho was above; lied to us in His name, robbed us of our 
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country in His name, and, I think, He must be a White God."^ 
This duality of deities, based on what the Indian conceives to- 
be good or evil, not morally, but in relation to his personal 
needs, is found under various names among most of the native 
tribes, and curiously enough the evil being has in many cases 
come to be identified with the white man or his god.* Dr. 
Alfred L. Kroeber in the ** Traditions of the Arapaho," speak- 
ing of the Nihancan of these stories, remarks that ** apart from 
the hesitating identification of him with the creator of the 
world, he is not found as the hero of any serious myths, but 
always in a ridiculous form and often in obscene tales. He is 
thus the equivalent of Ictinike and Unktomi, rather than of 
Napi and Manabush/' He is the cunning one, and being 
e-^sentially sensuous, may be regarded as representative of the 
principle of evil, as opposed to the good principle to which the 
title Great Spirit has come to be applied. On such opposing 
principles, which have not with the Plains Indians risea to the 
dignity of personalities, was based the theology of the ancient 
Medes which in the hands of the Prophet Zoroaster taught the 
existence of conflicting hierarchies of world powers, one of 
which was headed by Mazda, the god of light, physical and 
moral, and the other by Ahriman, the god of physical and 
moral darkness. 

The nearest approach to a supreme creative deity among 
the Plains' Indians is probably to be found in the legends of 
the tribes belonging to the Caddoan stock of Nebraska. The 
Caddoan linguistic group includes, besides the Caddo proper, 
the Pawnee, the Arikara, the Wichita, and the Kichai. The 
traditions of nearly all these tribes have been collected by 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, with the assistance of an educated 
Skidi half-breed, James R. Murie, and those of the Arikara 
and the Skidi or Wolf Pawnee have already been published. 
The Arikara have several stories as to their origin. That which 
relates to the origin of the ** Awaho-Bundle People "f termi- 
nates as follows: "We are told by old people that Nesaru 
made the people, that the people were bad, and that they were 
destroyed. But Nesaru made some animals to take kernels of 
corn under the ground. These kernels had been people, and 
were turned to corn by Nesaru. In this way the people lived 
under the earth for many years. This is why the animals 
brought them out from the ground, and why they were led, 
with the consent of the other gods, by Mother-corn, who was 
sent by a god in the heavens, who had a field of corn." This 
god was Nesaru himself, who, according to another origin* 
story, planted corn in the heavens to remind him of the peo- 
ple underground. He lives in the heavens, and we are told iu 
the origin legend No. 6, that he first made giants, who dis- 

•See "Nihancan and the While Man," Thk Amekican Antiquahan, Vol. xxvi., No. 4. 

f" Traditions of the Arikara." Published by the Carnegie Institution .of Washington,. 
1904 (No. 8). 
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pleased Nesaru, so he sent heat and turned them into stones 
which, it is added, are really people, once powerful, "our 
grandfathers." The god then made small, wonderful people,. 

;'ho also displeased Nesaru. He was going to destroy them, 
ut the animals wishmg to preserve them, took them under- 
ground. In another version of this legend (No. 3) it is said, 
that there were large people on earth who made fun of the 
gods in heaven. Thereupon Nesaru determined to destroy 
them, but to preserve the smaller people. These were assisted 
to turn into corn by the animals, and were then taken under- 
ground. The large people were killed by Nesaru with a flood. 
The god who answers to Nesaru in the Skidi-Pawnee legends 
is called Tirawa.* He is the All-Powerful and sits in Tirawa- 
but (the Universe-and-Everythin^-Inside). His wife is Atira 
(Vault of- the-Sky), a name meaning literally, says Dr. Dorsey, 
"Come-from-Corn." They sat in council, surrounded by the 
gods, at the time when the heavens did not touch the earth, 
and Tirawa told the gods where they should stand. The story 
of this ** dispersion of the gods" is quite dramatic, and we 
quote the words of the story: ** Tirawa spoke to the gods, 
and said: 'Each of you gods I am to station in the heavens; 
and each of you shall receive certain powers from me, for I am 
about to create people who shall be like myself. They shall 
be under your care. I will give them your land to live upon, 
and with your assistance they shall be cared for. You (point- 
ing to Saicuru, the sun) shall stand in the east. You shall give 
light and warmth to all beings and to earth.' Turning to Pah, 
Moon, Tirawa said: 'You shall stand in the west to give 
light when darkness comes upon the earth.' 'Tcuperekata, 
Bright-Star (Evening Star),t you shall stand in the west. You 
shall be known as Motherof-All-Things; for through you all 
beings are created.* Turning to Opeiitaka, Great Star (Morn- 
ing Star), Tirawa said: * You shall stand in the east. You shall 
be a warrior. Each time you drive the people toward th west, 
see that none lag behind.' * You,' (pointing to Karariwari, Star- 
that-does-not-Move, North Star), 'shall stand in the north. 
You shall not move; for you shall be the chief of all the gods 
that shall be placed in the heavens, and you shall watch over 
them.' ' You, (pointing to another star), 'you shall stand in the 
south. You shall be seen only once in awhile, at a certain time 
of the year. You shall be known as the Spirit-Star.' *You, 
Black-Star, shall stand in the northeast. You shall be knoA-n 
as the Black-Star, for from you shall come darkness, ni^ht.' 
Then Tirawa said: 'You (turning to Opiritakata. Yellow S»ar) 
shall stand in the northwest, toward the place where the Sun 
sets; for there you stand where the Sun himself makes all things 



•Tktt nMB« aunrb* coaip*r«d with that of a Hopi Sun »ieify. 'I aiowa. 'referred to by Dr, 
J. WaIikt F«vk««. S«« Ascncaa Antkropologitt (N S ), Vol. II ;Jan.. i /co. 

ijj his conmuirncanop* through 
''whose v<>i<.e» roll all through 

«od 



* Accordfof to A aoca, Tirawa it usually contidered at makini 
lk« Brickt or Evraiag Star, who pa«trt tham <>o by the Thunders, ' 
Ao b«av«a« fmm o»« cod to another." 
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yellow.* Pointing to another star, Tirawa said: 'You shall 
stand in the southwest. You shall be known as the Southwest, 
who stands by the Moon.' Turning to another god, Tirawa 
said: * You shall stand in the southeast.' Tirawa spoke then 
to the stars of the Northeast, Northwest, Southwest and South- 
east; telling them to move closer to him. 'You four shall be 
known as the ones who shall uphold the heavens. There you 
shall stand as long as the heavens last, and although your place 
is to hold the heavens up, I also give you power to create peo- 
ple. You shall give them the different bundles, which shall be 
holy bundles. Your powers will be known by the people, for 
you shall touch the heavens with your heads, and your feet 
shall touch the earth.*" 

Although probably this legend is unique in character, yet 
most of the star gods referred to are recognized by many of 
the Indian tribes. This is the case with the Sun and the Moon, 
the Morning Star (Great-Star), the Evening Star (Bright Star), 
the North Star (Star-that-does-riot-Move), and the Stars of 
Four Directions, those of the Northeast, Northwest, South- 
west and Southeast, according to the Skidi-Pawnee myth. 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, in the Introduction to his work* on 
the mythology of the Wichita, remarks that their religious 
system, like that of the related Pawnee, may be characterized 
as a star cult. With them the place of Tirawa is taken by 
Kinnekasus, that is, Man-never-known-on-Earth, who is de- 
scribed in ''The First Creation Myth" as the man who created 
all things. He takes the first place in Wichita mythology, and 
next comes the Su , who not only gives light, "but assists in 
the growth of everything and in keeping the earth fresh and 
sweet." The Morning-Star, whom legend refers to as having 
been the first man on earth, is the next in importance. His 
duty is *'to drive the stars along and keep them in place, 
especially to usher in the daylight." The South-Star, the pro- 
tector of warriors and chiefs, comes next, and then the Pole- 
Star, who stands still and shows which way is noith. He is, 
says Dr. Dorsey, " the guardian of the medicine men, who 
derive their powers from him, and who in their ceremonies give 
smoke to him before recognition is made of the other gods." 
The constellation of the Great Bear is known, and the powers 
ascribed to the stars comprising it are said to be not unlike 
those of the Sun and the Morning Star. They circle about the 
North-Star, and *' in their hands is placed power to be given to 
those who pray to them, especially to those v ho are about to 
undertake a war expedition." The Wichita regard as next in 
importance a star in the north, who was said to have been a 
Ghost-Bear, or MeHicine-man who derived his healing powers 
from the Sun. A star ov^^rhead, which can be seen only on a 
moonless night, and is called " Flint-Stone-lying-down-above," 

* Published by the Carnegie loAtitudon of Washington (190^). 
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is also prayed to as one of the important gods. He was on 
earth a great warrior, according to Wichita story, and smoke 
and food are offered to him, that the people may have "good 
fortune, live long, be free from sickness, and have good success 
in war." The Moon, who is spoken of as having been the first 
woman on earth, is the special guardian of women, and has 
power over childbirth. As the Moon increases rapidly in size, 
so she can make children grow into power rapidly, and "further- 
more, she regulates the increase not only of human beings, but 
of all animals, birds and plants." Similar in function is 
Woman-having-Powers-in-the-Water. She also ** cleanses and 
heals the people by the action of water." Moreover, she is 
the special guardian of a wife when her husband has gone on 
the warpath, encouraging her to remain virtuous, and thereby 
make sure of hiS'good fortune while on his journey. Prayers 
are also offered to Mother-Earth, because say the Wichita,. 
•' Wc are children of the earth, and as we go on a journey, it 
means that we are' like children crawling upon our mother, 
and as we exist upon the earth we are kept alive by her breath,. 
the wind, and at the end of our time we are put in the ground 
in the bosom of our mother." Finally, the Wind god is prayed 
to as the giver of breath and hence of life or health. Curiously 
enough the gods of the Wichita are. according to Dr. Dorsey^ 
spoken of as " dreams " and are divided into several groups^ 
•• Dreams*that-are- Above, or as the Skidi would say, the 
heavenly gods; and Dreams-down-Here, which, according to 
the Skidi terminology, are the earthly gods. The latter 
•dreams' in turn are divided into two groups: Dreams-living- 
in Water, and the Dreanis-closest-to-Man." 

The Plains' Indians in general recognize various constella- 
tions and particular stars to which they give names. Captain 
Clark says, in his " Indian Sign Language," that the Arapaho 
call the Big Dipper, or Great Bear, 'the broken back'; Mars, 
• big fire star'; Jupiter, * Morning Star,' or, as an evening star, 
'the lance'; the Pleiades, 'the bunch'; Venus, 'the day star*; 
and the Hyades, *the hand.'" Some of these, as well as the 
Sun and Moon, are referred to in Arapaho legend as being cr 
as having been human beings. Thus, in the story of ** Foot- 
Stuck-Child,"* the heroine and several men who protect her 
are carried np to the sky, after they have escaped the Buffalo, 
and become the Pleiades. In the story of *' Bear, the Six 
Brothers and the Sister," (No. 80) a similar fate follows the 
escape of the brothers and sister from Bear. They are said to 
be indicated by "the circle of stars in the sky with a lone star 
off to one side, being the sister," which, according to a note, 
would seem to be the Pleiades. In another version of ** Foot- 
Stuck-Child," the heroine kicks a ball upward, as in the other 
stories, and first her " fathers " and then herself rise up to the 



* If •. total dM "TnditiOBS of th« Arapaho," by Dn. Doney and Krocbcr; 1903. 
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sky, where they live in a tent covered with stars. In other 
•cases persons are said to become stars, without these being 
particularly identified, after the end of eventful lives. The 
5un and the Moon are both spoken of as men. In the shortest 
version of **The Porcupine and the Woman Who Climbed to 
the Sky,*' the Sun and Moon are brothers and they arrange that 
.they will marry women on earth. The Moon turns into a por- 
cupine and entices a woman to follow him up a tree, by which 
she reaches the sky. Porcupine-Moon then becomes a young 
man, who takes the woman for his wife. The Sun returns 
home with a frog as his wife. The Moon ridicules the frog, 
*who jumps on him, clinging to his breast where she remained. 
The woman finally lets herself down toward the earth, by 
means of a sinew rope,. which is not long enough and Moon 
seeing her hanging to the rope, throws a stone down and kills 
her.' Her child, whom she had carried, falls to earth and is 
•brought up by an old woman. After various adventures with 
snakes he rises to the sky and becomes a star. Another ver- 
sion of this story is given by Dr. Dorsey, in his work on the 
Arapaho Sun-Dance, under the title of "Little-Star."* Here, 
after his adventure with the snake which entered his skull, the 
hero becomes *' the Morning-Star, so-called the cross, but 
Teally the Little-Star, following his father and mother. Sun and 
Moon." It is added, that the "small group of stars early at 
•night, with a row of stars along the side, represents the hand 
of Little-Star with his lance." As the Morning-Star is called 
** Little-Star" the Arapaho, so the Evening-Star is named by. 
them •* Lone-Star," as appears from the ** Origin Myth " which 
is associated with the Arapaho Sun Dance.f In this myth, it 
is said that, after the wheel which plays so important a part in 
the ceremony was nicely shaped and painted by the man who 
had previously made the earth, he "placed the Four-Old-Men 
at the four cardinal points. Not only were these old men be- 
ing located on the Wheel, but also the Morning Star (cross); 
a collection of stars sitting together, perhaps the Pleiades; the 
Evening Star (Lone-Star); chair of stars, seven buffalo bulls; 
five stars called a 'hand/ and a chain of stars, which is the 
lance; a circular group of seven stars overhead, called the 
* old-camp *; the Sun, Moon, and Milky Way." 

In this statement the Four-Old-Men of the cardinal points 
occupy ihe first place. These old men answer to the gods of 
the four quarters, who are appointed in the Skidi-Pa^vnee 
legend to uphold the heavens, and are given creative power. 
Dr. Dorsey gives a very interesting account of the ideas asso- 
ciated with those beings by the Arapaho, in connection with 
his description of the Sacred Wheel. He says, after referring 
to them as watching and guarding the inhabitants of the world: 
"The Four-Old-Men may also be called the gods of the four 

"'The Arapaho Sun Dance; the Ceremooy of the Oflfcring Lodge/' page attj 1903. 
t See opus cit, page 191. 
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"world quarters, and to them the Sun Dance priest often makes' 
supplication that they may live to a great age. The Four-Old- 
Men are also spoken of as the Thunderbird, having power to 
'watch the inhabitants, and in their keeping is the direction of 
the winds of the earth. They, therefore, represent the living 
element of all people. If the wind blows trom the north, it 
is said to come from the Old-Man-of the-North, who controls 
the wind of that end or quarter of the world." Dr. Dorsey 
remarks that according to another priest, "the Four-Old-Men 
are Summer, Winter, l3ay and Night, who though they travel 
in single file, yet are considered a^ occupying the four cardinal 
points. Thus, according to direction and the Arapaho color 
scheme, Day and Sjmmer are the Southeast and Southwest, 
respectively, and are black in color; while Winter and Night 
are the Northwest and Northeast, respectively, and are red in 
color." The Sun is regarded as the grandfather of the Four- 
Old-Men, and the Morning Star as their messenger. 

In their religious ceremonies most of the tribes of North 
America smoke tobacco as an offering of sweet incense to the 
Nature powers, and usually, as we learn ffom Captain Clark, 
** the pipe is pointed to the earth that it may hold them good 
and strong; to the * four corners,* that no harsh winds may blow 
against them, meaning not only the physical actions of storms, ' 
but trouble and distress; to the Sun that they may have light to 
see their way clearly," especially just Before going to war. 
The powers who govern the four quarters thus appear to have 
control of the winds, which are themselves sometimes referred 
to as having a personality of their own. They are above spoken 
of as coming from the four corners, and hence the four direc- 
tions, instead of being the four cardinal points, may lie between 
them, so that, instead of north, south, east and west, they may 
be, as with the Skidi- Pawnee, northeast, northwest, southeast, 
southwest. These medial positions, or some of them, may be 
recognized even when the four directions are indicated with 
the ordinary cardinal points; as when two other directions, — 
above and below, — are ceremonially referred to. Thus, the 
Hopi of Tusayan make offerings or sing to the northwest 
•(above) and the southwest (below), in addition to north, south, 
east and west.* Mr. A. R. Voth, in his work **The Orabi 
Oaqol Ceremony," in speaking of the ceremonial colors 
assigned to the cardinal point, remarks that the order in which 
they are generally used is, "that where two colors are used 
together, either the color of the next cardmal point is used, for 
instance, green (west) with yellow (north), red (south) with 
green (west), &c., the ceremonial circuit being: north, west, 
sonth, east, northeast (representing above) and southwest (re- 
presenting below), or the two colors of the opposite cardinal 



*\xi the N«w-Fir« Ceremony at Walpi, described by Dr. J. Walter Feerkes in the American 
Aathropolo|^tt, New Series, Vol. II , January, 1900, a medicine altar is erected to the six 
«ArdinaJ poiots. 
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foints are used together: yellow (north) with red (south) &c."" 
t is evident that, in the former case, the arrangement is similar 
to that of the four directions where the medial positions are 
used. The ** Origin Legend" of the Navaho, who appear to 
have been formerly intimately associated with the Pueblo 
Indians, if not with the ancestors of the present Hopi, states 
that First Man and First Woman were made by four mysterious 
beings named White Body, Blue Body, Yellow Body, and Black 
Body.* They were the gods of the Mirage People, and prob- 
ably correspond to the gods of the four directions of other 
tribes. It is remarkable how the number "four" permeates 
the stories and the ceremonials of all the tribes, and probably 
its use has been derived from the recognition of four powers 
controlling the winds or the world quarters from which they 
are supposed to issue. 

In concluding this article reference may be made to Muy- 
ingwa, the God of Germination and Growth among the Hopi, 
and his sister, to whom offerings are made to obtain good crops. 
The sister is supposed to be represented by a figurine which 
stands by the side of a large figure of Pookong, the Hopi God 
of Protection and War, in front of the so-called altar in the 
Snake kiva at Oraibi. during the Snake ceremony there. By 
other persons the figurine is said to represent a brother of 
Pookong.f The god of war and his brother are very promi- 
nent in the Hopi legends and are identifiable, probably, with the 
two war gods of the Navaho. They have much in common, 
also, with the two boy heroes of the Arapaho and other Indians 
of the Plains, and further reference to them may be reserved 
until we come to consider these latter personages. 

•S«* The American Antiquarian, Vol. xxti. No. <; 19^4. 

f'Tbe Oraibi Suamtr Snake C«r«moDy," by H. K. Votb, pmg« aM* 1903. 



SECRET SOCIETIES AND SACRED MYSTERIES. 

BY STEPHEN D. FEET. 

• 

We have already treated of the various systems of mythology 
which prevailed in the Old and New World, and have shown that 
there was great resemblance between them, and especially the 
symbols which were suggestive of them. We now turn to the 
secret societies and sacred mysteries through which these 
mvths and symbols have been perpetuated. We shall find that 
these were very widely distributed, some of them existed at a 
very early date in Babylonia; others in Egypt, in Greece, in' 
India, in China, in Scandinavia, and in various parts of America. 

It would seem that the power of the priests was much 
greater in ancient than in modern times, and was so con- 
nected with the kingly power that there seemed to be little 
distinction between them, the one supplemented the other. 
This is illustrated by the fact that in Egypt, the temple was the 
chief building and so overshadowed the palaces that we haidly 
know what the architectural style of the palace was. The 
same is true, to a certain extent, in Babylonia, for here, the 
great ziggurats or towers were the principal structures; these 
overtopped the walls and overshadowed the palaces, throwing 
their shadow upon the very streets. The power of the priests 
was so exercised over the common industries that these were 
made tributary to the support of the temples. The religious 
classes were in the ascendancy, the common people being sub- 
ject to their authority. 

I. This was illustrated in the early history of Babylonia. 
There were magicians and soothsayers, as well as prophets and 
priests in the early days, but there was no such distinction 
between the natural and supernatural as exists at the present 
time; the very clouds were supposed to be symbols of divinities, 
and were subject to the power of the priests, who by their rites 
and ceremonies placated these divinities. 

Sun-worship prevailed at a very early date. The priests 
directed this worship, exercising a sacred power which im- 
parted life to the plants that grew. The tree symbol goes 
back to the earliest times for its origin, and is supposed 
to represent the Tree of Life which stood in the Garden of 
Eden. It was a symbol which was sculptured upon the walls 
of temples and woven in the garments of the kings, and was a 
very suggestive ornament to all the people. It was called 
•* the sacred tree." The flowers at the ends of the branches 
are frequently replaced by pine cones, and sometimes by an 
ornament resembling the pomegranate. There were inter- 
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twining bands and scrolls, each with a symbolic significance. 
Prof. Tyler has described the act of the priest, who stands be- 
fore the tree, as fertilizing the tree and so having power over 
the very fruit production. The power of the priest was pot 
confined to this one act of fertilizing the tree, or what was 
called the sacred grove, for there were many religious cere- 
monies in Babylonia which consisted in leading processions up 
the outside of the terraced temples, which were built in the 
form of a terraced pyramid. It is to be noticed that each one 
of these terraces was consecrated to a different planet and had 
a different color; the summit was consecrated to the Sun. 
The ceremonies were all of them out of doors, for there was 
no such tabernacle as existed in Egypt, in Palestine, or in 
Greece, but the elements were worshipped and the ceremonies 
were external. 

II. The religious ceremonies in Egypt were very significant 
and were attended with sacred mysteries. They embraced the 
heavenly bodies, but were also accompanied by certain statues 
of the personal divinities. Their chief peculiarity consisted 
in the peculiar arrangement of the temples, by which the suo 
at the solstices should shine through the whole length of the 
temple and light up the image of the god at the end of the 
temple. The winged circle was the chief symbol among the 
Egyptians, but the tree and the serpent figured conspicuously. 

The river Nile was the chief source of the prosperity of 
the people, and the Nile divinity was supposed to have the 
greatest power. 

There is a story of Isis and Osiris which is very suggestive. 
Osiris was slain by Phuto and his body divided into twelve 
parts and thrown into the Nile. These parts floated out into 
the sea and finally, by some strange movement of the water, 
were gatheied into the tree at Biblos, and discovered there by 
Isis; were put together and restored to life. This story be- 
came very familiar, and was easily interpreted. It symbolized 
the resurrection of nature, especially as connected with the 
waters of the Nile; the twelve parts symbolizing the twelve 
months of the year. 

The doctrine of the resurrection, was understood by the 
Egyptians, as referring to the life that was hidden in nature 
and was not altogether lost, though the body must be pre- 
served by embalming. The tomb was in the shape of a house* 
with an opening in the vvall through which the soul might pass 
and take possession of the body again. The pyramids were a 
succession of these tombs, raised one above the other. The 
body was placed beneath the foundation, but was connected 
with the outer world by a secret channel. 

The operations of nature were deified in Egypt, and the 
gods were mainly the personifications of the Nature powers. 
The sphere of the ^ods was not confined to the earth, for they 
were depicted in the sky and their forms were recognized in 
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the constellations which formed parts of the zodiac. Each 
divinity had its own mansion. 

There were mysteries in Kgypt, and it was one of the 
priestly duties to interpret them as symbolizing the operations 
of nature. The stars in the sky, and the plants and animals upon 
the earth* were held to be subject to their power. So close a 
connection was there between these various objects of nature 
and the religious belief, chat ultimately the sacred bull was 
kept in the temple and worshipped as the representative of 
divinity. 

III. The Greeks were never given to idolatry of this kind, 
for the objects of worship among them were usually in human 
form, and were generally supposed to dwell upon the summit 
of Mount Olympus, where they constituted a great family of 
gods; each one with his own peculiar character and powers, 
though alwaya symbolizing the Nature powers. It was quite 
late in history that the Eleusinian mysteries began to be cele- 
brated. These are supposed to have been founded upon the 
same religious beliefs as prevailed among the other nations of 
the East mentioned, but were among the latest of such religi- 
ous organizations There was an element in these Eleusinian 
mysteries which goes deeper than that underlying any other 
ancient customs, for a group of personal gods played a part in 
them, and all animal divinities had been discarded. Dionysus, 
who figures as the Culture Hero of the Greeks, predominated 
as the chief divinity and founder. 

The most notable of these societies were those known under 
the name ot the Eleusinian mysteries, which were confined 
altogether to Greece. We may say of nearly all the secret 
societies, as well as the sacred mysteries, that they were the 
preservers of the religious life of the people, for in them a 
large majority of the religious ceremonies were celebrated, 
and through them religious life and beliefs were perpetuated. 
They, in fact, served in ancient times the same purpose that 
the church has in modern times, and may be regarded as the 
force in reserve which kept up the religious life and directed 
the religious ceremonies. 

The history of the Eleusinian mysteries is involved in ob- 
scurity, but they were introduced when mythology was giving 
way to philosophy, and a natural conclusion is that they differed 
from the systems which had prevailed previously. It should 
be said, however, that the Greeks had a system of mythology 
which resembled those which prevailed in Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylonia, and they recognized the same constellations in the 
sky as did these nations, though they gave to these constella- 
tions different names. This is an important point, for the con- 
stellations arc the chief svmbols which have come down to us 
from ancient times, and are the onlv pictographs which wc can 
say that we have in common with the Greeks. We look up to 
the sky at night and read the story which the Greeks em- 
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bodied in their mythology^and our interest in their mythology 
is increased thereby. In fact, the sky is an open book for 
nearly all nations. We read not only in Homer, but in the 
book of Job, descriptions of the Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus* 
The warrior Orion has in one hand a club, in the other the skin 
of a lion. Other constellations contain elements of the Greek 
mythology. Among them may be mentioned Cancer, Gemini,. 
Canis Major, Canis Minor, and the ship Argo. These bear 
Latin names, but they represent constellations which were 
familiar to all the ancient nations of the East — Latin, Greek, 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian. 

It is not certain that any of these constellations were known 
to the aborigines of America, except the Pleiades, the Serpent 
and the Great Bear. Yet there were elements embodied in the 
Eleusinian mysteries which were common to all the nations of 
the earth. They were symbols of the course of the seasons 
and rise and growth of plants and vegetation, as well as of the 
movements of the planets, the course of the sun and the 
changes of the moon. We can hardly realize with the abund- 
ance of books and our methods of study, how much the other 
nations of the earth have been affected by the workings of 
nature, — the rivers and the mountains, the groves and the 
waves of the sea. This accounts for the habit which was com- 
mon among the Greeks, of consulting the oracle. 

As Mr. Charles Diehl says: **The mysterious breath of the 
gods parsed through the sacred groves surrounding the temple. 
Miraculous voices were heard amid the murmurs of the spring 
which gushed out at the foot of the mighty oaks; the divine 
will was manifested in the vibrations of the tripods, shaken by 
the wind; and in all these voices of nature, the initiated were 
enabled to distinguish and to interpret the oracles of the king 
of heaven. To a pious Greek the oracle rendered almost the 
same service which we now require of our doctors and lawyers. 
Some sought the means of preserving their own health; others 
asked for advice about the rearing of their flocks; merchants 
inquired whether their speculations would succeed. There 
were several methods of ascertaining the will of the gods. 
Sometimes it was by listening with religious awe to the rustling 
of the prophetic oak; sonfietimes by watching the flight of the 
doves which, perching on the sacred tree, awoke its voiceless 
accents. Again, they interpreted the murmurs of the miracu- 
lous spring, which possessed the singular property of ex- 
tinguishing lighted torches, and of lighting those which had 
gone out. Those who had come to consult the oracle did not,, 
however, enter into direct communication with the god. They 
would have found it difficult to interpret all the mysterious 
voices of nature through which the divine will was made 
known." 

The lesser mysteries at Athens served as a sort of preface 
to the greater at Eleusis. Both were founded upon the opera 
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tions of nature and the mystic influences which came from 
Chcm. The Greeks were very sensitive to the influences of 
scenery and surrounding, and iheir minds were saturated with 
mythological stories. The Ancient Sacred Way once trodden 
by the solemn procession, passes through the grove of olive 
trees, which stretches across the thirsty plain of Attica down 
to the sea. The road runs along the coast to where the famous 
temple of Demeier once stood, and here ancient mythology 
localized the legend of that goddess. The story of the divine 
tragedy is at once epic and mystical; in this the Greeks sym- 
bolize the changes undergone by vegetation and the life and 
death of nature. 

When Pluto carried off the maiden, Cora, she was plucking 
flowers in the sunny fields. Her piercing shrieks reached the 




heights of Olympus, and Drmctir hciird ihf iniplurini,' cry. 
She darted to earth in se^irch of lier belnvcil chihl. For nine 
days the dread goddess wandered over all the earlh, holding 
flaming torches in her hands. .-\t Utst. Iklios, ttie sun, who 
looks on all things, told her lh,H I'luto wa>i ht-r ilaufjlitcr's 
ravisher. The goddess wouM nm return lo Olympus; her 
curse was upon the world and the earth becanie unfruitful. The 
mother would not be reconciled until tier beloved child was 
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given back to her. At the command of Zeus, Cora returned 
to the light of day, but she could no longer pass her whole life 
with her mother but must return beneath the earth. The 
annual descent into the lower world, and her return to the 
light, symbolized the seed falling upon the earth and coming 
to life sgain in the spring. The story was interpreted as sym- 
bolizing the life and death of nature. The thought of the 
future life prevailed with the teaching of the divine tragedy, 
and gave birth to the mysteries at Eleusis. Athens adopted 
the worship of Demeter, and the way to Eleusis recalled the 
memory of the goddess. Here, was shown the well by which 
she sat, and the stone on which she rested, and the site of the 
temple which she commanded to be built. Yonder was the 
temple of the goddess, with the shrines it contained. All 
Greece came each year to these venerable monuments to 
testify gratitude to the goddess for giving corn to mankind. 

The worship of Dionvsus in Thrace was introduced into 
Phrygia, and afterwards into Greece. Dionysus was the in- 
carnation of the elements. His mysteries were celebrated by 
fire festivals and torch-bearing. He was looked upon as the 
leader of a band of fire-breeding planets in the sky, and was 
also called the ** fire begotten," and **the thunderer." The 
attendants of Dionysus were as elusive as the god himself, and 
each of the four elements in which his power was mani- 
fested, — earth, air, fire and water, — were recognized and sym- 
bolized by the Greeks. The spirit of the growing tree was 
symbolized, too, by Dionysus, for on one bas-relief, a palm tree 
shows on the right, and a fig tree on the left, symbols which 
came from a primitive worship of trees. Small eflfigies of the 
god were often suspended from the branches of forest trees. 
These were supposed to have come from Thrace. 

The Greeks were poetic and dramatic rather than logical in 
their theology, for in the charmed realms of their great gods, 
where they suffered, struggled, hoped and helped, the ideal 
character of the perfect man, a man diviife, a human god was 
gradually welcomed, and has been the ideal for many centuries. 
The religious ceremonies of the Greeks, like those of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians, were mainly out of doors, and 
their temples were shrines in which their divinities were 
placed. One such temple devoted to Cybele, now in ruins, 
was situated in Phyrgia. It shows the tenacity of the legend^ 
for while the style of architectu^sr is among the latest, the 
name carries us back to an early perrod^ 

Demeter always represented the nourishing power of the 
earth, and yet the fact that Persephone was seized and carried 
off by Pluto to his dominions, shows a deeper significance. 
Mourning bitterly for the loss of her child, who has been 
borne away to the regions below, the goddess wanders over 
sea and land until she comes to Eleusis. Here, seated on a 
stone, absorbed by grief, she is accosted by the daughters of 
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the Eleusinian king« Eleus, and by them brought into his 
house* where she finds a home, and becomes the nurse of his 
only son. Throwing off her garment of humiliation, she ex- 
hibits herself in all her majesty and prescribes the rites to be 
observed in the temple, which is to be built in her honor on the 
hill above the fountain. The myth was localized in the town 
of Eleusis. A temple to the goddess was erected. The ancient 
sanctuary was marked by a solemn procession and a great feast, 
lasting nine days. The nature of the mysterious doctrine set 
forth is manifested in symbolism which described the revivifi- 
cation of the earth after the death of winter This symbolism 
assumed forms which would explain themselves even to the 
uninitiated. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were practiced out of doors, and 
consisted mainly in the procession which took its u ay from 
AtLens to Eleusis, a distance of fifteen miles. It is to be 
noticed here, that nearly all of the religious ceremonies of the 
ancient nations of the East were attended with processions. 
The Biibylonian priests led long processions up the sides of 
the pyramids and made their offerings to the sun at the sum- 
mit. The Egyptian priests also led lon^ processions between 
the double rows of sphinxes, and passed through the lofty 
gateway of the propylium, then entcrrd into the temple itself, 
with its double rows of columns which were crowned by the 
lotus shaped capitals. 

Grote says: "There was no dogmatic teaching, no formal 
doctrmes or beliefs differing from the public religion, but the 
ceremonies were calculated to make a religious impression, 
and lead the initiates to penetrate further into the knowledge 
of divine things and the inner meaning of the myths, and to 
throw down the barrier between man and divinity." Aristotle 
says: "They learned nothing primarily, but they received new 
impressions.** /Eschylus says: **The ancient scenes of nature 
among both Hellenes and Barbarians, consisted in opinions on 
natural things, under the veil of myths.*' I.enormant says: 
**Like all the worship of anti(|uity, the Eleusinian mysteries 
were founded upon the adoration of nature, its forces, its 
phenomena, conscious rather than observed; reason, trans- 
formed into divinr figures and history by a kind of theological 
poetry.*'* 

The externals were significant, and had an effect upon the 
worshippers. The road leading from Athens to Eleusi<; was 
bordered with sanctuaries along its course, and showed the 
sanctity of the town at which it ended. It was called the 
Sacred Way. Pausanias has described the sanctuaries. 

There were four successive acts in the mysteries: ist, Puri- 
fication: 2nd, Sacrifices; 3rd, Initiation: and 4th. The Epoptia. 
The initiates went bv the Sacred Way to the sea and purified 
Cbemselves in the waves. They a'terwards submitted to a 

RtHcir, Vols. xxxTil. and xxvvm. 
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peculiar rite of purification, near the altar. At each of the 
sanctuaries the procession halted to offer sacrifices and to sin^ 
paeans. A lighted torch was one of the principal symbols, and 
the form of the sanctuaries came forth under their gleams. 
The procession did not arrive until a late hour at night, but 
was guided by the light of a thousand torches. Sacrifices were 
offered, bulls were led unbound to the altar, and the cere- 
monies ended with drinking the mystic fluid. The act of 
drinking had the nature of a sacrament. The initiated pre- 
sented themselves wearing a crown of immortelles and holding 
in the hand the thyrsus, a richly ornamented staff, thus repre- 
senting the heroes who became the supernatural types of 
Hercules and the Dioscuri. They presented the tessara, a 
round leaden tablet, bearing the symbol of an ear of corn. 
The initiated returned to Athens with the priests. On arriving 
at its gates another ceremony, at once, melancholy and agrarian* 
took place; the rites were representations of a symbolic nature, 
intended to awaken religious impressions. 

IV. There were sacred mysteries among the nations of 
Europe at a very early date, which were introduced by the 
Druids. These perpetuated the traditions of the old Indo- 
European race, and left their symbols in the rude stone monu- 
ments which are scattered over the continent. Many of these 
stone monuments are found along the seacoast in France and 
Great Britain, and as far east as Denmark and Sweden. Some 
have held the opinion that they were introduced by Phoenicians. 
The Druids were a very peculiar people, about whom very 
little is known. They are said to have practiced their religious 
rites in the midst of forests, and it is maintained by some that 
they practiced human sacrifice. The miseltoe was the sacred 
plant and a chief symbol of the Druids. There was a system 
of sun-worship which is full of symbolism. This system 
reminds us of those which existed in the far East, but an im- 
penetrable mystery hangs over it. 

In Armenia the fire-priests were wont to interpret the will 
of the gods from movements observed in the branches of 
trees. The Assyrians read the future in the rustling of leaves. 
The old tree oracles prevailed in Italy. The Romans attached 
much importance to tree omens, for when Rome was invaded 
by the Gauls, a voice out of the groves of Vesta, warned the 
Romans. The Scythian soothsayers practiced divination by 
means of the bark of the Imden tree. The Germans divined 
by means of a branch cut from a tree. Divining rods were 
used by the Druids, apd the ceremonies of the Druids were as 
sacred and mysterious as those of the Greeks at Eleusis. 

The monuments of Great Britain were open air temples, 
and were probably devoted to the worship of the sun, but the 
various elements were included. The monuments at Stonc- 
henge are made of different colored stones called sarsen* 
which were brought from a great distance. The ceremonies 
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were not unlike those of the Eleusjnians, for processions were 
led into them by the Druid priests and sacrifices were offered. 
The world mountain and the world tree are reproduced in 
the cosmognic traditions of the Eddas- In the centre, Asgard, 
the mountain of the gods was pierced by a mighty tree trunk, 
whose branches reached over the world and supported the sky, 
the stars and the clouds." The tradition of a universe tree is 
also found in China and Japan. The Arabians represented the 
xodiac as a tree with twelve branches, of which the stars were 
the fruit. A similar idea appears in the Apocalyptic Tree of 
Life, which yielded twelve manner of fruits, and bore fruit in 




due season. It is interesting to find similar traditions current 
in the New World According to the cusningony of the Sia 
Indians, there was in each of the six regions of the world. 
north, south, east, west, zenith and nadir, a mountain bearing 
a giant tree. Six trees were specified, spruce, pine, aspen, 
cedar, and two varieties oF oak. In a spring; at the foot of 
each tree dwelt one of the six cloutt-rulers. each one chosen by 
the arch-mother to intercede ivilh the cloud-rulers to send rain. 
In the fourteenth century the idea of an actual paradise 
was common, and Sir John Maundeville believed that the 
Garden of Eden existed somewhere upon earth, if it could 
o-ly be found. Prester John's lordship was supposed to ex- 
tend from the coast into the terrestrial paradise. The paradise 
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was enclosed by a wall, covered with moss. Many other 
medieval stories could be quoted, in which the traveler claims 
to have found paradise. Plato's story of the lost Atlantis be» 
longed to this class of legends. The search of Ponce de Leon 
for the Fountain of Youth, was another result of this same 
belief. Columbus, in his third voyage, came upon a spot 
which corresponded with the descriprion given of the earthly 
paradise. The May celebrations which were common in Eng- 
land and Europe, aie supposed to be the result of these beliefs* 
The Puritans had their Maypoles until the Long Parliament 
ordered their removal as a heathenish vanity. 

There was a prehistoric origin to nearly all of these customs. 
The gods and spirits of the far off times had their abodes in 
the groves, and manifested their activity in the trees. These 
ceremonies differed from the sacred mysteries of the Greeks^ 
but they typified the annual death and revival of the spirit of 
vegetation; a conception which was common even in Egypt^ 
for the death and resurrection of Osiris, Adonis, Tammuz and 
Dionysus were solemnized by different nations. 

V. There were sacred mysteries in America before the 
date of its discovery. It is uncertain whether they were 
introduced from some other continent, or, owed their origiD 
to parallel development. On this point the archaeolo- 
gists are somewhat divided in opinion. Some maintain 
that there was a contact between the different continents, and 
that there was a transmission of myths and symbols, as well as 
of I eligious ceremonies, from the Old World to the New. The 
fact that the tradition of the Flood, the story of the Serpent^ 
and the story of the Creation, resembling that which is found 
in the Scriptures, existed among the different tribes, favors this 
idea. There are pictographsand symbols of the Tree of Life 
and of the First Pair among the tribes of the Southwest, as 
well. as pictures of the Flood and of the New Creation among 
the Eastern tribes, These pictographs are contained in the 
bark records of the Delawares, which are supposed to be very 
ancient. There are secret societies among the Ojibwas which 
perpetuate the same tradition. The most interesting tradition 
is that which is found among the Ojibwas, and is a part of the 
Mide Wiwin, which constituted their sacred ceremonies. In 
this, Kitshi Manldo was the great creator, who dwelt above; 
Manibozho was the representative upon the earth, the tribal 
divinity. Kitshi Manido decided to impart mysteries to the 
people. He called the four wind gods to meet in council. 
These spirits agreed to ask Dzhe Manito to communicate the 
mystery. He went to sun-spirit and asked him to ^o to 
earth and instruct the people^ but he delegated Manibozho to 
build the Sacred Lodge, or Mide Wiwan, in which he should 
impart the mysteries of the Mide Wiwin. This lodge was full 
of the symbols denoting the course of human progress, beset 
by temptations and trials, and was really the Ojibwa churchy 
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and alio, the place where the mysteries were taught, and into 
which candidates were permitted to enter and pass through the 
four degree! by which they would be able to tread the crooked 

Sa'h and finally enter the Ghost Lodge. The interior of the 
tide Wiwan is shown by the cut. 

It is entered by double doors, and resembles a hall. Saplings 
are thrown across the structure, serving as rafters. About ten 
feet from the main entrance, is a large flattened stone. Kc- 
yonil this is the Mide post, about seven feet high, of cedar, 
painted red, with a band of green at the (op. Upon the post 
IS fixed the stuffed t>ody of an owl. Between the post ancflhe 
stone i< spread a blanket. Thin is the lodge «heie the first 
degree is taken. The candidate first enters tde ^went-lodge 




and lakes a beaver b.tth, and receives mslnictinns. Presents 
and gifts are made to the in<lividual members uf the society, 
and a fee lo the officiating priests. Tobacco is furnished and 
the Mide priest sends a whiff lo the piints of the compass — 
east, so'ith. west and north. Slowly, with an expression of 
reverence, the stem of the pipe is puinte<l upwaril.as an offer- 
ing to Kitshe Manito. and downward to the earth, a^ an offer- 
ing lo Nokomis, the grandmother of the universe. The niifi«. 
a small white shell, is extracted from the Midesack. The 
traditions of the Mide Wiwin is given, and the ceremony of 
■hooting the migis is explained. Songs which have bn n 
memori/ed arc re-produced. Kach song occupies from lifi'i tt 
minutes to half an nour. The songs relate to the sky div iniii< s, 
the lacred emblems, the Mide sr-crets. the knowledge (hat 
comet from the heart, the medicine which comes from the 
earth, the ratn, the sky, and is given by the superior spirits. 
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Tnere is plenty of this medicine; it gives power to see, and 
brings life, — when the appearance of the sky is favorable to 
initiation; a clear sky is a sign of favorable divinities. If it is 
unfavorable, the rain song is resorted to. The priests com- 
mence it with their Mide drums. When the second degree is 
conferred, a lodge similar to that of the first is erected, in 
which th^re are two posts, instead of one. The second pott 
is painted red, and over it are spots of white, symbolical of the 
sacred migis. Upon admission to the new degree, the candi- 
date receives the protection of the Manido, but the magic in- 
fluence is directed by the priests. It takes possession of the 
candidate's joints. In the first degree the sacred migis was 
shot into the head and heart of the candidates. The shell* 
by which the sacred migis is imparted, is held up towards the 
east, north, west and south of the sky. The songs now relate 
to the clouds and the mountains, and the migis is placed 
upon all the joints of the candidates. 

In the taking of the third degree, there are three posts in 
the lodge. Upon the top of the third post, which is painted 
black, is placed the stuffed body of an owl. New medicines 
are added to the list, and new presents are distributed among 
the priests. Pictorial representations of the story of a visit of 
the spirit to the abode of Manitou, the place of souls, the land 
of the sleeping sun. are given. The candidate receives special 
gifts by this degree. His powers arc aujjmented; he learns 
the use of magic medicines; receives the gift of prophecy and 
prevision; becomes a seer, has power over darkness; is an 
oracle; Manitos, or spirits, are given to his control; the 
thunderbird, the turtle, and other animals are his servants; 
the spirit puts life into his body; he possesses medical magic. 

Now, for the fourth degree. Four posts appear in the 
lodjjre, the fourth post in the shape of a cross, painted white 
with red spots. The colors varying with the points of the 
compass — white on the east, green* on the south, red on the 
west, and black on the north. A cedar tree is planted at each 
of the four corners, and small bush structures are erected near 
the entrances, where it is supposed that the Manito struggles 
with the malevolent spirits who seek to gain entrance into the 
lodge. The cross also symbolizes the struggles at the four 
openings,— north south, east and west. There are chants in 
connection with these mysteries. Chants that express the 
longings of the candidates: *' I cannot reach it. I cannot reach 
it from where I sit; I cannot obtain the power.*' But when the 
chants and songs are ended the candidates are satisfied. 

The amount of influence wielded by Mide, and especially 
by the four degrees, is beyond belief. The rite of the Mide 
Wiwin is deemed equivalent to a religion, and is sufficient to 
elevate the candidate to the nearest possible approach to 
Manibozho, the interceder, and to place within his reach the 

*The shell was the charm which led the Ojibwas in their journey from the east. 
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supernatural power of communing with Kitahi Manitou, him- 
wii. The warnings of the priest allude to the 'path without 
«ad; the path is crooked and beset with temptations, but by strict 
adherence to the principles of the Mide Wiwin, he may reach 
the goal, and enter into the Ghost Lodge. It must be remem- 
bered that these religious ceremonies which were so significant 
to the Ojibwas, a tribe dwelling upon the shores ut Lake 
Superior, are very suggestive of symbols and beliefs which are 
common among the whites, and the religious system is not so 
very different from that which is still possessed by the whites. 
But. while we are willing to admit that the Indian has a 
religion which he holds sacred, wc can believe in his sincerity, 
and admire even the particularity of this ceremonial and its 
beauty of expression. So far from being a jumble of crudities, 
there is a wonderful completeness about the whole system, not 
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lurpassed by even the ceremonial reli[;ions nf the East. We 
must remember, however, that thc=e rites were not confined 
to this one tribe, for nearly every tribe had religious cere- 
monies which embodied what might be called "the Religion 
of Nature." 

The strangest fact in connection with these symbols and 
ceremonies is that they are based upon principles similar to 
those taught in the Sacred Scriptures. The chief divinity 
dwells above, but sends Kitchi Manilo to represent him and 
befriend the people. He bestows upon the Mide prii-sis ,i 
supernatural power, so that when the c.indidate is initiated he 
shoots into his body certain pifts by which he is able lo over- 
Come all difficulties and accomplish great things, and ulti- 
mately to tread the crooked path and reach the Ghost Lodge. 
which is beyood the path of deaih. 
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VI. The religion of the Dakotas is described by J. O. Dorsey 
as full of mystery and abounding in Nature worship. The earth, 
the four winds, sun, moon, stars, stone^i, water, and various 
animals are all exponents of a mysterious life and power, en- 
compassing the Indi m and filling him with vague apprehension, 
and a desire to propitiate and induce friendly relations. This 
is attempted, not so much through the idea of sacrifice, as 
through more or less ceremonial appeals. More faith is put 
in ritual and careful observance of forms, than in any act of 
self-denial, though to every divinity they worship they make 
sacrifices. One of the most interesting ceremonies is that 
which 'relates to the mystery tree, out of which they are to 
form the sun-pole. With a great deal of ceremony the tree is 
sought out and is selected; its limbs cut off, and the tree trim- 
med and brought to the camp and raised. The raising of the 
sun-pole seems to be symbolic of the four quarters of the 
heavens; a dance-lodge is built about it. Posts forming a 
circle are placed about it, and from each post is laid a tent- 

f)ole. Candidates are decorated; they pass slowly around the 
odge, stretching their hands toward the four quarters of the 
heavens as they go. Drums beat, the candidates dance and 
blow their flutes. The fle<ih of the candidates is scarified and 
thongs run through it. The same rites are enacted as those 
described by Catlin, as occurring in the camps of the Mandans. 
Miss Fletcher has also described the Elk Mystery, which was 
a religious ceremony practiced by the Ogelalla Sioux. By 
these ceremonies the young men are initiated into the society 
of warriors. 

The most interesting ceremony is one called ** the Elk 
Mystery, *' in which the braves dress themselves up in a way to 
make them appear like so many elks. They have elks' horns 
on their heads, elks* hoofs suspended from their legs; they 
imitate the attitudes of the elks as they march. They go in 
procession about three miles distant from their camp, and re- 
turn accompanied by a great crowd of spectators. They make 
the elk hoofs rattle at nearly every step. 

The Sun-Dance of the Dakotas i-? another ceremony, and 
the most ancient of all worships. It commences with the 
rising of the sun and continues for three days, during which 
the dancers are said to receive revelations from the sun and to 
hold intercourse with that deity. Another ceremony is con- 
nected with the mellowed earth, which is called Umane, repre- 
senting the unappropriated life or power of earth, and the four 
winds. It has the form of a square and a cross combined; the 
square holding the mellowed earth, and the points of the cross 
referring to the four winds. 

The Dakotas worshipped the stone god, or Lingam, the 
same as other tribes, which is an oracle. There are sub-aquatic 
and subterranean powers called Unktahe. These have powers 
to send from their bodies an influence which is irresistible. 
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Thus, they have demons which were spirits of evil, as well as 
divinities of good. One oi the most common acts of purpose 
occurs when the Ind an is about to smoke his pipe. He looks 
at the sky and says, ** Wakanda, here is tobacco." They seem 
to have a vague notion about the future state, and think that 
a brave man and a good hunter will walk in a good path, but 
will go to the spirit village, near to the habitat of the living. 
His spirit may return and partake of the food and water which 
are placed at the head of the grave for several days. They 
believe that there are seven great Wakandas, as follows: The 
upper, world, the ground, the thunder being, the sun, the moon, 
and the morning star. 

Miss Fletcher says: " The cry to Wakanda was the outcome 
of thought during a long period of primitive life. The legend 
of the sacred pole, handed down for generations, gives a 
rapid history of the people from the time when they opened 
their eyes and beheld the day. The belief that a mysterious 
relationship existed between man and his surroundings was com- 
mon. The tree was a symbol. The tree is like a human being, 
for it has life and grows; so we pray to it and put our offerings 
on it, that the mysterious power may help us The Indian 
does not apparently think of Wakanda as a part or outside of 
nature, but rather as permeating it. The rites of the Sun 
Dance are performed about the pole which represents the liv- 
ing branches of the tree, and in the tent which is supposed to 
be a tabernacle for those who were encamped in a circle for 
more than a mile in circumference." 

VII. There were sacred mysteries among the Navajoes. 
This tribe believed that there were two chief divinities, who 
dwelt on the mountain tops where the clouds meet, and they 
have very beautiful and mteresting mythology, which repre- 
sents the interior of the mountains as filled with a great num- 
ber of divinities who are able to communicate with men, especi- 
ally with those who are so favored. They have, also, a system 
of sand-painting, which the priests are able to interpret, 
and on which they place the sick who are brought to them for 
healing. A supernatural power is f^iven to them in answer to 
prayer, and marvelous cures are supposed to be wrought by 
them. These sand-paintings are wrought out with the utmost 
care, and are equivalent to the Mide Wiwin of the Ojibvvas. 
The sky divinities are supposed to come to their aid. The 
rainbow, the Jerusalem cross, or suastika, and the form of 
many-colored goddesses, constitute essential features of their 
ritual. 

The Oraibi ceremony is also suggestive of the same general 

Erinciples embodied in the Navajoe sand-paintings. This has 
ten described by Rev. Mr. Voth. Preparatory to it there were 
certain decorated altars or frames erected in the kivas or sacred 
chambers. Sand mosaics were connected with them and prayer 
sticks, covered with eagle feathers. A palladium of the priest 
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was also erected. A peculiar custom of cutting the hair of 
such children as were to be initiated was observed. Songs 
w.ere sung. A large amount of ornament was gathered about 
the altar. Terraced cloud symbols were painted upon frames^ 
these were of different colors. A story is told by the chiefs of 
the wanderings and previous history of the people. The 
Katcinas or sacred men appear in the village and go through 
the streets to the different kivas. Dances take place which 
are significant of the Nature powers and the religious beliefs.. 
Archaic songs are also sung in which thanks are offered for the 
l^ifts of nature, for flowers, for the corn plant, for the sun, and 
tor other objects. The novitiates take part in these songs. 
All the scenes of nature are referred to under fip^urative lan- 
guage; beautiful ladder beams, and ladder rungs with turquoise 
strands; beautiful red mists, which envelop the house; beauti- 
ful white mists. The sipapu, or place of emergence, is re- 
ferred to, as well as their wanderings. 

The sand-mosaics and the altars which represent the differ- 
ent colored clouds and lightning symbols and prayer plumes,, 
afid especially the serpents, which are supposed to be cloud- 
symbols, are all suggestive of the Nature powers. 

There were no sacrifices at these altars, but there were 
many symbols which suggested the thankfulness of the peo- 
ple for the gifts which they had received, such as rain-symbols,, 
cloud-symbols, the many-colored ears of corn, the zig-zag 
lightnings, the fire-symbols, birds and animals, cedar boughs,, 
shells, and bowls, full of food, covered with cloud-symbols. 
It should be said that the celebrated Snake-Dance of the 
Zunis and Hopis was suggestive of the same thoughts as were 
the altars. It was putting into pantomime and into personal 
action the very principles which were taught by the symbols 
around the altars, and by the songs and prayers, though they 
were very uncanny and perhaps carried the symbolism to great 
extremes. 
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THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 

BY HENRY PROCTOR, A. V. I., M. S. B. A. 

It is custom iry with many scholars to regard the Hebrew 
square character as derived from the Phoenician alphabet^ 
which letter is consequently called the Old Hebrew. But^ 
while this is undoubtedly true in regard to the Samaritan 
alphabet, which is certainly like that on the Baal Lebanon 
Bowl and the Siloam Inscription, it seems impossible that the 
square character can have been derived from the same source* 
seeing that there is so very little resemblance between any of 
the characters.* The square character seems to bear resembl- 
ance to quite a different set of hieroglyphics to that from which 
the Phoenician and Samaritan alphabets are derived. 

The names of the Hebrew letters are handed down to us in 
the Septuagint Version.f These names, the meanings nearly 
all of which can be found in any Hebrew Lexicon, certainly 
indicate a hieroglyphic origin, with which the forms of the 
Hebrew Square alphabet are much more closely allied than are 
the Phoenician. For example, the Hebrew Beth ^ is much 
more like a house than the corresponding Phoenician letter T, 
and while the Gimel (3) of the Siloam Inscription bears no 
resemblance to a camel, the hieroglyphic camel can easily be 

traced by closing up the letters of the Hebrew word bl2i 
gimel. Nun final l also bears more resemblance to a fish than 

the Nun of Baal Lebanon, and Pe (B) is more like a mouth 
than the Siloam letter T, and the Hebrew Shin ID represents 
teeth better than the Phoenician letter W. 

As it is certain that the two alphabets were in use during 
the same periods, J it would seem that the square character was 
used in the sacred writings, while the Phoenician was used for 
secular purposes. The square character was called Ashurim» 

which Michaelis derives from the root TJ3fc< Asher — blessed,8 

and Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh names the square character 
**beata beatifica,** as serving for the transcription of the 
Scriptures, in opposition to the more cursive, of which the 
Hebrews made use for their correspondence and for the ordi- 
nary business of life.{| 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the square character 
was in use for the sacred writings in the time of our Lord, for 
He refers in the Sermon on the Mount to the IWas being con- 
spicuously the smallest letter of the alphabet, which is not 
true of the Phoenician letters (Matt, v: 18). Moreover, many 



•Of. p. S. B. A., Vol. XIX., p. 17a. 

t Lamentations, Chapters I. -I V 9prfvoL-d-6 

iPr»c. Soc. Bib Arch., Vol XX , p 216. 
Bibiiotb. Or ent., tome XXII., p. 133. 
Boxtovf Lexic. Talmud, p: 141; Revue Archeologtque (New Series), Book XI., p. 137-153 
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of the Caraite Inscriptions from the Crimea certainly date 
back to the first century A. D. The^e consist of fragmcnis of 
Hebrew scriptures and hundreds of epiiaphs, some of which 
were sawn off and deposited in the Asiatic Museum at St. 
Petersburg. The following arc examples as translated by 
Professor Chwolson* : "This is the tombstone of Buki. the 
son of Izchak, the priest, may his soul be in Eden, at the time 
of the salvation of Israel. (He died) in the > ear 702 of the 
years or era of our exile." 

Now these Caraites were Israelites, who were rarried captive 
when Samaria was taken after a three years' siege by Shalman- 
ezer (B. C. 721). The year 762 of their captivity ("Ligalu- 
thenu") would be B. C. 19. The inscription is in the squaie 
character, differing but slightly from the Hebrew MSS. in the 
British Museum, or from the **Na'.h'* Papyrus. Another reads: 

i:mb:»b iibh row rr^ ^^ib nx*::-) 

"Rabbi Moses Levi died in the year 726 after our exile"— that 
is A. D. 5. And another : ** Zadok the Levite, son ot Moses, 
died 4000 Vears after the Creation, 785 alter our exile, 1. r., 
A. D. 64.' 

We gather that these exiles of Isratl used the square char- 
acter during the first century B. C. and the first century A. D, 
They could not have learned it in the Crimea, but must have 
had the knowledge of it while still in Simaria— that is, before 
721 B. C. — which carries us back to the crnluiy in which the 
Moabite stone was inscribed, and as far back, or further, than 
the date of the Siloam Inscription, which makes it almost cer- 
tain that the two alphabets were in use for different purposes 
in the eighth century B. C. The sacred scribes used the square 
characters for sacied purposes, while the Moabites and Samari- 
tans used the FhcLMiician character, which was also used for 
secular purposes by the Hebrews. It seems extremely im- 
probable that the Hebrews would permit the hated Samaritans 
to monopolize the "Old Hebrew alphabet " and adopt a ntw 
one so entirely different for themselves It i< certainly more 
cumbrous and less cursive than the PlKenician, and therefore 
less likely to be adopted for everyday purpo*»es. But in regard 
to the sacred writings which were to be kept hidden from the 
rofane and Vulgar, the case is different. We know that the 
lebrew scribes regarded the sacrt d lettf rs with an almost 
idolatrous reverence, and such reverence is never felt among 
any nation for that which is new. but for that which is hallowed 
by immense antiquity. It seems impossible from this point of 
view that they could ever have changed the characters in which 
the Scripture ^ were (uiginally written, but on the other hand, 
it seems far more proliable that the sacred lettcs were directly 
derived from hier<iglyphic objfcts; the r». mrs <»f which they 
still bear. 
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ANTHROPObOGICAb NOTES, 

BY FREDERICK STARR. 



AINU TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP. 

From the Ainu group at St. Louis last summer I secured 
the following list of relationship terms: 

1. Father, mi-chi. 

2. Mother, ha bo. 

3. Father's father, c-ka-si. 

4. Father's mother, fu-chi. 

5. Father's mother's father, ma-ku-ta-e-ka-si. 

6. Father's mother's mother, ma-ku-ta-fu-chi. 

7. Mother's father, e-ka-si. 

8. Mother's mothei, fu-chi. 

9. Mother's mother's father, ma-ku-ta-e ka-si.* 

10. Mother's mother's mother, ma-ku-ia-fuchi. 

11. Kather^s brother, a-cha-po. 

12. Father's sister, u-na-ra-pe. 

13. Mother's brother, a-cha-po. 

14. Mother's sister, u-na-ra-pe. 

15. Father's mother's brother, c-kasi. 

16. Father's mother's sister, pon-fu-chi.f 

17. Elder brother (male speakinj^), ku-yu-bo. 

18. Younger brother (male spcakinj^), ku-vva-ki. 

19. Elder sister (male speaking), ku-sii-bo. 

20. Younger sister (male speaking), ku-tu-ir-si 

21. Elder brother (female speaking), ku-y -bo. 

22. Younger brother (female speaking), ku-wa-ki. 

23. Elder sister (female speaking), ku->.i-l)<\ 

24. Younger sister (female speaking), ku-nia-ta-ki. 
2^. Brother's son, ku-ka-ra-ku. 

26. Brother's daughter, ku-mat-ka-ra-ku. 

27. Sister's son, ku-ka-ra-ku. 

28. Sister's daughter, ku-mat-ka-ra-ku. 

29. Brother's granddaughter, ku-mi-po ho. 

30. Sister's grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

31. Father's brother's son, ku-i-ri-wa-ki. 

32. Father's brother's daught<*r, ku-ma-ta-ba. 

33. Father's sister's son. ku-i ri-wa-ki. 

34. Father's sister's danghtcr. ku-tu-rr-si. 

35. Mother's brother's son, ku-i-di-wa-ki. 



♦ Maktt f —dwtant; hence, distant r/wv/. 
t Pon— little: hence, little /ucAi 
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36. Mother's brother's daughter, ku-mat-ka-ra-ku. 

37. Mother's sister's son (elder), ku-yu-bo; (younger), 

ku-a-ki. 

38. Mother's sister's daughter (elder), ku-sa-bo; (younger), 

ku-tu-re-si. 

39. Husband, ku-ko-ro-ku-rp. 

40. Wife, ku-ko-ro-me-no-ko. 

41. Husband's father, ku-si-u-to. 

42. Husband's mother, ku-si-u-to. 

43. Wife's father, ku-si-u-to. 

44. Wife's mother, ku-si-u-to. 

45. Husband's brother, ku-si-u-to. 

46. Husband's sister, ku-si-u-to. 

47. Wife's brother, ku-si-u-to. 

48. Wife's sister, ku-si-u to. 

49. Son, ku-bo-ho. 

50. Daughter, ku-mat-ne bo. 

51. Grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

52. Granddaughter, ku-mi-po-ho. 

53. Great-grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

54. Great-granddaugl\Jter, ku-mi-po-ho. 

55. Great-great-grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

56. Great-great-granddaughter, ku-mi-po-ho. 

While !the terms have not just the interest which I had 
hoped, there are a number of suggestions raised by them. We 
may recall to the reader the Indicative Features which Morgan 
claimed marked the Ganowanian and Turanian forms of the 
Classificatory System of Nomenclature: 

1. My brother'^ son and daughter are my son and daughter, 
calling me father. 

2. My sister's son and daughter are my nephew and niece, 
calling me uncle. 

3. My father's brother is my father, calling me son. 

4. His son and daughter are my brother and sister. 

5. My father's sister is my aunt, calling me nephew. 

6. My mother's brother is my uncle, calling me nephew. 
His children are my cousins. 

7. My mother's sister is my mother. 

iS. Htr children are my brother and sister. 
9. My father's father's brother is my grandfather, calling 
me grandson. 

10. The grandchildren of my brother and sister arc nay 
grandchildren, calling me grandfather. 

Applying these indicative features to our Ainu material, we 
find : 

I. My son is ku boJio; my daughter is ku-maZ-ne-Ao; my 
brother's son is Xv/Xw ra-kw, x\\\ brt)thcr*s daughter is km^mMi* 
ka raku. I call my father mi-chi\ my father's brother 41 Mtf*/^* 
The first indicative feature does not apply. 
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2. My sister's son is ku-ka-ra-kw, my sister's daughter is 
km-mat-ka-ra-ku. They call me a-cha-po. The second indica- 
tive feature does not apply. 

3. My father's brother is a-chapo^ uncit, not father. The 
third indicative feature does not apply. 

4. Nor does the fourth. My father's brother's son is 
tu-i-ri-wa-ki^ and his daughter is ku-ma-ta-ba, \%hich are not 
equivalent to brother and sister. 

J. Father's sister xsu-na-ra-pe, aunt; she calls me (probably) 
ku-ka-ra-ku, nephew. Here the indicative feature applies, but 
is the same as our own usage. 

6. My mother's brother is ij-cha-po, uncle; my sister's child 
is ku-ka-ra-ku^ nephew, or ku-mat-ka-ra-ku, niece. My mother's 
brother's children are ki-i'di-naki, when male, and ku-mat-ku- 
ra-ku, when female. Ail in harmony with the indicative 
feature and, practically, with our own usage. 

7. My mother's sister is u-jia-ra pi\ aunt; my mother is 
ha ho. The indicative feature fails. 

8. My mother's sister's son is kuyu-bo, if older than I; 
Jhi'd'ki, if younger. My mother's sister's daughter is kusii-ho, 
if older than I; ku-ture si^ \i younger. These are the same 
terms used for brother and sister. The indicative feature, one 
of the most important of the classificatory system holds. 

9. Data lacking in our list. 

10. The grand-children of my brother and sister arc kumi- 
po-ho, as are my actual grand-children; they call me e-ka-si, as 
if I were their grandfather, The father's mother's sister, how- 
ever, is called pon-fu chi, or little grandmother, in place of 
simply yi/ rAi, grandmother. 

It will be seen, then, that the Ainu system is not a good 
example of the Turanian classificatory form, although it pre- 
sents two of its most striking indicative features, the eighth 
and tenth. 



THE IOWA ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

On Monday evening, October 5. 1903. a meeting was held 
in the rooms of the State Historical Society for the purpose 
of considering the question of forming an Anthropological 
Association for the State of Iowa. Prof. Samuel Calvin was 
elected chairman, and Dr. Durrn I. IL Ward secretary /»n^ ///;/. 
After the statement of the general object ot the assembly, an 
extended discussion took place as to the character of the asso- 
ciation contemplated, the character and s[)here c»f other allied 
societies, such as the State Historical Society, thr Iowa branch 
of the National Archaeological Societv. the Pan- Racial Insti- 
tute, Valdris Samband and others. This discussion was con- 
ducted by Professors Fairbanks. Loos, Veblin, Shambaugh, 
Calvin, Nutting, Becker, Brady, and the secretary. 
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The assembly then proceeded to take up the question of a 
name and constitution. The following articles were adopted: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Believing that knowledge both of earlier and later man is 
. now so far advanced as to render it possible to collect and sys- 
tematize numerous archaeological, biological, sociological, 
ethnological and historical facts; and wishing to cooperate in 
this important movement of science, 

Therefore, the undersigned unite to form the Iowa Anthro- 
pological Association. 

I. This Association shall hav^ its headquarters at Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

II. Its object shall be to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology. 

III. It shall hold a yearly meeting for the hearing of reports, 
papers and projects, and for the election of officers; also such 
other meetings as may be arranged for. 

It is unnecessary to quote the remaining articles of the 
Constitution, which merely rtlate lo officers, membership, etc. 
Dr. Duren J. H. Ward was elected Permanent Secretary. 
Under his direction considerable interest has developed re- 
garding the mounds of the State, and a mass of data has been 
gathered. In November past, Dr. Ward made careful excava- 
tion of a great burial mound at Lake Okoboji. He believes 
six different times of burial are indicated. Many human re- 
mains and some relics were found; all of which have been [.re- 
served. 

The annual meeting of the Asfociation was held in the 
buildings of the State University of Iowa, on F-iday, February 
loth, and Saturday, F'ebruary i ith, when the following program 
was carried out: 

Friday, February lo, S />. m. 

Lecture: The Hairy Ainu of Japan; illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Frederick Starr. 

Saturday, February ii, lo a. m. 

The Investigation of the Okoboji Mound and the Finds. 

Dr. Duren J. H.Ward. 
Anthropometric Measurements of Okoboji Mound Skulls. 

Prof. Arthur G. Smith. 
The Faces, Jaws and Teeth of the Okoboji Mound People as 

Indications of Their Stage of Development. Professor 

William J. Brady. 

i2:jo p. m. 

Luncheon at the Imperial Berkeley Hotel; followed by aa 
informal reception. 

2: JO p, m. 

Anthropology at Harvard University. Arthur C. McLaoe. 
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Recent Archaeological Investigations in Northern Europe 

and Their Results; illustrated with stereopticon views. 

Prof. Andrew A. Veblen. 
Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Rome. W. A. Pratt. 

Followed by a Discussion led by Prof. Arthur Fairbanks. 
Sympof iuoi^ on Anthropological and Ethnological Work for 

Iowa. 
Business Meeting. 

The meetings were well sustained and enthusiastic. The 
papers relative to |the Okoboji mound were illustrated with 
charts and diagrams, and bv the finds, all of which had been 
carefully prepared for display, filling two table cases. The 
oldest remains differed considerably from the latest ones, be- 
in;; of dolichocephalic, while the latter were of quite brachy- 
cephalic, type. Mr. McLane, a graduate of the Univernity of 
Iowa and now a F'ellow in Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, i^ave an encouraging report of the work there conducted. 
IVof. Veblen's address was of exceptional interest, and brought 
together the archaeological data regarding prehistoric boats of 
Northern Europe. There are four chief groups of material for 
study: (a) en^jraved representations on bronze blades, (d) de- 
signs cut on rock cliffs, (r)curious outlines of arranged boulders, 
{J} the actual boats recovered from peat mosses and from old 
tumuli. All of these were amply illustrated by U* tern views. 
The recent important excavations in the Roman Forum were 
described by Mr. Pratt, ana illustrated by capital photographs. 
The discussion by Prof. Fairbanks added details to Mr. Pratt's 
presentation. The public program was concluded by brief ad- 
dresses upon the work suitable for the Association to undertake. 

.Among those in attendance was the delegation from the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, consisting of Miss Elizabeth 
I). Putnam, Mr. Charles E. Harrison, and Curator J. H. Paar- 
mann There were about sixty persons in attendance upon 
the day meetin{;;[s, and a pleasant company of fifty persons sat 
down to the noon luncheon. PVederick Starr and Prof. Samuel 
Calvin, being called upon, made brief after-luncheon addressefi. 
Prof. Calvin appreciativrlv referretl to the labors of the Daven- 
port Academy in the fuld of lowan archaeology, and spoke a 
favorable word for the famous "elephant pipes*' which are in 
its museum. 

The Iowa Anthropological Association may be congratula- 
ted upon Its happy closing of a prosperous year. 



RECORDS OF IROQrOIS SON(iS. 

Fortunately an increasing interest is shown in the preserva- 
tio'i of Indian music. Kveryone knows of Miss Metcher's 
labors in this field, and of those of the late John Comfort 
Fillmore. Mr .Arthur Farvtcll is continuing work along the 
lines pursued by Miss Fletcher and Mr. Fillmore, and Miss 
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Frances Densmore reaches a large public with her recitals. 
A committee of the American Anthropological Associaticn 
has as its function the preservation of Indian music in phono- 

fraphic records, and, under the patronage of the Archaeological 
nstitute of America, Charles F. Lummis is actively collecting 
the songs of the Southwestern tribes. All of this is worthy 
and hopeful. 

This material should help to settle a number of questions 
that have been considerably discussed. Have the Indians 
fixed musical scales? Are these the same as our own ? Can 
Indian music be adequately represented by our systtm of writ- 
ing music ? Should American Indian songs be written as four- 
part music ? We shall not here diccuss the.'-e questions, but it is 
clear that what we need is material to submit to the trained 
musician, and it is desirable that this material shall be in 
permanent form and that the s'"^e material shall be accessible 
to different workers. Most records so far made are in soft 
composition, easily broken or injured, and in but a single 
example. 

In 1901, we made a series of records of Iroquois sonps, — 
Onondaga and Seneca, — in Western New York. They were 
fairly good, but were open to the cwo objections just indicated ; 
they were unique and, therefore, inaccessible to .^-tudents gen- 
erally, and were soft and easily destroyed or injured. Since 
then, the making of hard records, by moulding or pressure, 
has been greatly developed, and such records may almost be 
called indestructible. They are also readily duplicated at any 
time. Such records can now be made from the soft cylindri- 
cal records as patterns, and although the cost of making the 
first copy is somewhat large, it is to be hoped that all of the 
best soft records already made, — as also those that may be 
made hereafter, — may be thus rendered permanent and multi- 
plied. Unfortunately, up to the present, the individual student 
cannot get soft disk blanks or make disk records. Desiring, 
however, that a series of duplicated, hard, records might be 
available for study, we asked the president of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company to prepare such a series, offering to 
supply a singer. Our proposition was accepted and. in June 
last, we took an Onondaga singer, Jesse Lyon, to Philadelphia, 
where a dozen songs were recorded, which may now be had in 
the open market at regular price.«. The list, as announced by 
the company, is as follows : 

V. 2855. War Sonc. Sung when boy babies are for the first 
time taken into the Council House; a man. taking the boy 
in his arms, dances with him while this song is sung. The 
words mean, "There is war. (iecrge Washington," Small 
drum accompaniment. 

V. 2856. Ghost Sonc;. Sung in the great festival of spring- 
time. Three men, singing together, lead the soog» and 
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women alternate with them. The singing is kept up all 
night, and women dance to the music. Small drum accom- 
paniment. 

V. 2857. Song op the Fish Danxe. Sung at all sorts of 
meetings. Many men and w'omen dance together in this 
song» forming a long line around the singer. The words 
are meaningless. 

V. 2S;S. Song of the Grefn-Corn Dance. One of ihe many 
songs sung at the gre;it F'all Festival in August or Septem- 
ber, and sometimes, also, in the great Spring F'estival and 
at New Year. Turtle-shell rattle accompaniment. 

V. 2859. Death-Game Song. When a dead person lies in 
the house, the singers gather ^fter dark and sing until dawn. 
At the same time they play a, game of " moccasin." Near 
daybreak, the implements used in the game and the notched- 
stick rattle used to accompan he songs are burned. There 
arc ten or twelve songs sung '"nly on this occasion, of which 
this is the first. 

V. jS'K). Death-Game Song. No. 2. 

V. 2S^r»i. Death-Game Song. Final. This is the last of the 
series; sung near daybreak, when the counters of the game. 
the sticks, etc., are burned. 

V. 2S62. False Face Song. Sung at the dances of the Praise- 
Faces (maskers). When they treat diseases, wooden masks 
are worn. 

V. 2863. Snake Song. May be sung at any meeting. Two 
singers stand and use the small horn rattle. Hoth men and 
women dance and move around in a serpentining line, which 
gives the name to the dance. The words are archaic. 

V. 2S64. Social Dance Song. This and the two following 
may be sung on any occasion. Men sing, and play with drum 
and rattle, while women dance. There is no meaning to 
the words of the first two; the third has real words. 

V. 286;. Social Dance Song. No. 2. 

V. 2S66. Social Dance Song. No. 3. The meaning is some- 
thing like this: "Oh, but it is a nice pretty dress she wears, 
»hen she comes around the corner; you'd never think it's 
only five-cents-i yard calico.'* 

We know of no other series of hard records of American 
Indian songs accessible to the students. While a series of 
records from a tribe less in contact with whites might br more 
interesting. Iroquois music still retains much of the old. aho- 
rigioal character, and it is with some satisfacticm that we are 
able to announce this series of permanent records to the public. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Editor The Ambrican Antiquarian: 

Dear Sir, — May I ask for some light from yourself or some 
other contributor to The American Antiquarian on the true 
significance of the Sexagesimal system of notation as it existed 
in ancient Babylon ? 

The prevalence of a decimal system in so many widely- 
separated parts of the earth has been generally regarded as 
conclusive of the claim of this system to be the natural sys- 
tem. It is evident that the primitive man as a rule counted 
by the aid of his fingers. It is sufficient on this point to men- 
tion the Sanscrit ** panchan." "five " or ** fist"; the Hebrew 

iz5rr: "klamesh,'' "five" or "fist"; and the Polynesian "lima." 

"five" or "hand." But when we come to ancient Babylon we 
find the following facts, which I have collected from various 
sources: 

1. In measures of quantity the starting point is not/ but 6. 

6x 10— -60, is called a soss. 
60 X 10 -- 600, is called a ner. 

The square of 60, 60x60, is called a sar, the common 
Babylonian land measure. 

2. In measures of length, 6 again is the common divisor. 
The old Babylonian system seems contained in the. Table of 
Julian of Ascalon, viz.: 

6 palms = I cubit. 
12 palms = I pace. 
24 palms = I fathom. 
36 palms = I reed =^ 6 cubits.* 
360 palms-— I plethron=:^6o cubits. 
2160 palms= I stadion = 360 cubits. 
18000 palms ^= I milion^^ 3000 cubits. 

3. In measures of weight, the unit is the shekel. Then wc 
have: 

60 shekels - - 1 mina. 
60 minas -- i talent. 

There seems to be evidence in the text of the Old Testa- 
ment of some attempts to change the figures in certain cases 
from a Babylonian to a Phcenician system of computation. 

As to the explanation: I have been able to discover noth- 
ing that is really adequate, unless it be the suggestion that the 
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unit 6 was obtained by thinking of the four points of the com- 
pass plus the zenith and the nadir. Hence my reference to 
3'ou and your readers. 

Is it absurd for me to daily with the thought that there may 
be some reference to the prevalence of such a system in the 
Apocelyptic number of the Babylonian Beast— 666 (Revela- 
tions xiii: 18)? 

I am, yours truly, 

Herbert H. Gowkn. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE. 

[Sstnct from Article by Prof. A. H. S«yc« in Biblical World, F«bruar|, 1905 ] 

The history of Gezer goes back to an earlier epoch tnan 
that of Lacbisb. Its first inhabitants were troj^lodytes, 
living in caves and unacquainted with the use of metal. 
Their tools and weapons were of polished flint and bone, 
and their pottery was rude. They burned their dead, and 
their religious worship was connected with cupmarks which 
they hollowed out of the rocks. They were a race, too, of 
small statue, averaginj^ from five feet to five feet seven 
ioches in height. Two distinct settlements of these peo- 
ple, an earlier and a later, have been found by the excava- 
tor. The later shows a slight advance of civilization upon 
the first; the pottery, for instance, begins to be ornamented 
with streaks of red or black on a yellow or red wash. 

Then comes a break in the history of the tel. A new race, 
which we are accustomed to call Amorite, appears upon the 
sce.ie. bringing with it a knowledge of bronze and the prac- 
tice of burial. It was a race which had the physiological 
characteristics ascribed by the ethnologists to the Semites, 
and was of fair size, from five feet seven inches to six feet 
in height. Gezer for the first time became a city, surrounded 
by walls of stone, and in its midst was erected a ** high- 
place." formed of upright monoliths. This first Amorite 
city, the third settlement in succession on the site, corre- 
sponds to the earliest city at Lachish, where no remains of 
the older neolithic people have been met with. 

The first Amorite city was followeil by a second, though 
the general character of the civilization, and. therefore, of 
the objects connected with it, remained the same. But the 
city walls and the high-place were enlarged; bronze more 
and more took the place of tlint, and the evidences of inter- 
course with Egypt became fuller. The walls, were, indeed, 
what the Israelitish spies described them. ** built up to 
heaven." and were as much as fourteen feet in thicknes.s, 
and provided with square towers .some twenty four feet in 
diameter. Even more interesting than the walls, is the old 
Canaanite high-place, the first that has been discovered in- 
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tact. It consisted of nine monoliths, all, except one, from 
seven to eight feet in height, and set from north to south 
on a platform of great stones. The one exception, is the 
second, which is only five feet and a half high, but as it 
has been polished by much kissing, the discoverer shrewdly 
concluded that it was the original sacred stone, or bethfl—^ 
conclusion since verified by the geologists, accordinjij to 
whom, the stone had been brought from a distance. The 
eighth monolith stood apart on a stone socket, and on its 
western face are a number of cupmarks. 
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Relics in Queensland. — All who are interested in primi- 
tive technology will welcome Dr. W. E. Roth's descriptiou 
(Nature, Nov. 17, 1904) of the relics in North Queensland, 
with twenty-six plates and 250 figures. 

Relics in Ckete. — M. S. Reinach in L'Anthropologie, 
Tome XV.. No. 3, gives the following chronology: 1st, 
Neolithic period. 4500 to 2800 B. C; 2d. The Minoeean period, 
2800 to 2200 B. C. ; Copper and Bronze. 2200 to 1900 B. C. ; 
4th, Development of Ceramics during Mycenaean period, 
1900 to 1500 B. C ; 5th, Ceramics with Zoomorphic designs, 
1500 to 1200 B. C. 

Periods in Caves. — There are sites which seem to offer 
attractions to successive races. Rock shelters will be 
occupied by the cave-dwellers, and afterwards used for 
religious purposes. In like manner, there have been mega- 
lithic structures or enclosures, which have been occupied 
at different periods and contain a record of different races. 
And yet archa!ologists have failed to recognize this fact» 
and to discriminate between one period and another. 

Okk.in of Life.— Lord Kelvin has declared himself a 
diHbeliever in the origin of living matter in the past, 
although there are good reasons for believing that the life 
of our world is the product of its own physical conditions, 
and distinct from the life of other worlds. Yet, it is prob- 
able that living substances were elsewhere created by the 
same conditions that produced it here, but in a vast period 
of time. Prof. I^nkester follows Huxley, and believes in 
the natural origin of living matter. On the other band, 
Bir Oliver I-/odge intimates that if such a process occurred 
in the past, it should have been continually occurring ever 
since, but no such evidence has been produced. A common 
belief is that science does not deal with the whole of lifc» 
and cannot meet the claims of faith by mere negation. 
Continuous guidance on the part of the Deity is maDlfest* 
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We may limit causation and the conservation of energy to 
the natural world, but must adopt some other conception 
vhen we come to the action of the mind. There is a 
definite need of religion and the worship of a god, who is 
not mere force, but who satisfies our love for the good, the 
true and the beautiful. 

Ancient H 10.4 ways. — Great highways have served suc- 
cessive races from the most remote times to the present. 
Such was the case in Oriental lands. We have no record 
of the time when the earliest trail was made from Bab^^lonia 
to Damascus, and from Damascus to the mountains of 
L*--banon, or to the Mediterranean Sea, or Egypt; but we 
know that there were caravans which went over this region 
•IS early as the days of the patriarchs, and they were fol- 
lowed by kings, who led hunting expeditions to distant 
places, for the monuments are witnesses to the fact. We 
also learn from history that later kings led their armies to 
conquests over the nations, situated beyond the Jordan and 
along the Nile The last step in the stage of progress, is 
that which is introduced by the (Jermans. who are building 
a railroad from the Mediterranean to Hab3'lonia. and are 
bringing the ancient kingdom into close connection with the 
European nations. 

Inscribed Tablet Discoverkd. — An interesting discovery 
was rejKjrted before the British Arclh-eological Association. 
It consisted of an inscribed tablet bearing the inscription, 
"In honor of the Emperor Litus Ileus Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Piu.s, father of his country. Erected by the first 
cohort of Aquatinus under Julius Verus, governor of 
Britain, and under the direct orders of Capitonius Tuscus. 
prefect of the cohort." 

German Influence in Babylonia. — It is claimed that 
German influence is now supreme in Babylonia, and that 
soon only Germans will be able to carry on the search for 
antiquities which began with Layard. (rennan capital has 
built the Bagdad railway, and there is likely to be a mo- 
nopoly of trade as well as anti(iuities. 

Japan in 1549. — Dr. J. H. Haas of Strasburg, Germany, 
has prepared a history of missions in Japan from the time 
of Francis Xavier in UyA\) to the year 17)70. Under the 
leadership of the Jesuits, during that time, the task of con- 
version was with the priests. It is said that fifteen millions 
were baptised, but the trade was monopolized by the Porta- 
i^nese and the Jesuits were driven out from the island. 

ARCHiEOLOGV IN AusTKAi.i.x. - During forty years Dr. 
Hewitt has been the leader of anthropological study in 
Australia. He has, with Dr. Fison. j)ublislied various books 
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tact. It consisted of nine monoliths, all, except one, from 
seven to eight feet in height, and set from north to south 
on a platform of great stones. The one exception, is the 
second, which is only five feet and a half high, but as it 
has been polished by much kissing, the discoverer shrewdly 
concluded that it was the original sacred stone, or bethrl—M, 
conclusion since verified by the geologists, according to 
whom, the stone had been brought from a distance. The 
eighth monolith stood apart on a stone socket, and on itn 
western face are a number of cupmarks. 
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Relics in (juhknsland.--A11 who are interested in primi- 
tive technology will welcome Dr. W. E. Koth's descriptioa 
(Nature, Nov. 17. liK>4) of the relics in North Queensland, 
with twenty-six plates and 2r)<) figures. 

Rklics in Ckktk.— M. S. Keinach in L'Anthrofwlogie, 
Tome XV.. No. ;5. ^ives the following chronology: Ist. 
Neolithic period. 4r)()4» to 2hk» B. C; L*d, The Mina:ean'|)en4>d. 
l>8*Mj to L»2(H) B. C; Copper and Bronze. 2lNK) to iy<M> B. C; 
4th, Development of Ceramics during Mycenxan period, 
19<H) to !r»(H> B. C ; 5th, Ceramics with Zoomorphic designs. 
i:)0<» to ILNKi B. C. 

Pbkiops in Cavks — There are sites which seem to offer 
attractions to succe.ssive races. Kock shelters will be 
occupied by the cave dwellers, and afterwards used for 
religious purpo.ses. In like manner, there have been mega- 
lithic structures or enclosures, which have been occupied 
at different i>eriods and contain a record of different races. 
And yet archa-ologists have failed to recognize this fact, 
and to di.scriminate between one ])eri<Ki and another. 

OKit.iN OF Ijff.— I.#ord Kelvin has declared himself a 
dislM*liev<*r in the origin of living matter in the past, 
althou)^h tliere are gcMnl rea.sons for iK'lieving that the life 
of our world is the product of its own physical conditions, 
and distinct from the life of other worlds. Yet. it is prob- 
able that living substances were el.sfwhere created by the 
same con<litions that produced it here, but in a vast period 
of time. Pn»f. I^inkester follows Huxley, and believes in 
the natural origin of living matter. On the other band. 
Sir ()!ivi-r I^xl^re intimates that if such a process occurred 
in the past, il shouNl havf been continually <H*curring ever 
liince. hut no such evidrnce has Ixtu pnnluced. A common 
belief is that scieuif thns n<»t deal with lh<' whole of life, 
an<i cannot niert tlu- claims t)f faith bv mere nefmtioD. 
Continuous guidance on the part of the l>eity is manifest. 
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Congress which places all historic and prehistoric ruins and 
antiquities under the control of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is authorized to withdraw land on whicn they are found 
from sale, and to protect the objects from spoliation. He is 
authorized to permit excavations and collections, under proper 
regulations, for domestic and foreign museums and universities 
and scientific societies. Explorations will then be made 
systematically, without destruction, and all objects removed 
will be placed where they will be of use to the world. 

America and ARCHi*;oLOc;Y 2,000 Years Hence.— In an en- 
tertaining address of welcome to the Archaeological Institute 
of America, President Kliot of Harvard spoke regretfully the 
other day of the fact that American civilization in its pics^nt 
stage of development presented little or nothing durable, from 
the standpoint of the particular science cultivated by that 
organization. '• What," asked Dr. Eliot, **are we doing for the 
archaeolo;;ist of 2,000 years hence? What records are we pre- 
paring for tha: remote timer By what survivals will onr race 
and era be judged and characterized by the learned professors 
of the year 4000 A. D.? We make no vases that record our 
costumes, arts, religious ceremonies, etc., after the manner of 
the Greek vases; our books and manuscripts will rot in a com- 
paratively short limr; our engineering stiuclurcs require con- 
stant care, and will not stand the wear and tear of ages, as, for 
example, the Roman bridges have stood, and the pioducts of 
our great indu^'tries are perishable in a hij^h degree, and tend- 
ing 10 become more and more so. What, then, will the earnest 
a:i(i painstaking archxologist of the future do to explain us to 
h:> day and generation? Our chances, it anprars. are confined 
to our subways, and it behooves us to bestow even gi eater 
attention on their durability than we have done. 

Tmf Evolution of the Horse.— Prof. H. l^'. Osborn has 

g:ven an account of the explorations three vi ars a^^o. thr ob- 

'rrt of \\ hich was to connect all the links between tlie lower 

•■ojene fi*e-t(»ed horse and the lower |)lei<t(>Cf iie <)t"r toeii 

hor^', ,-ind to ascertain the rel.jlicui ot the i.iltei t»i the h»)r>es, 

a-'e'i anc zebras of Kurasia and Africa. Insteail "t mhi series, 

'* "1^ been ascertained that there are five; «)ne of whtch con- . 

-'*t"i of ihe most specialized antelope-like horse, called neo 

■■;>ui(»n; another, of an intermediate ftum; a third hading 

throuirh protohippus toequus, as Leicv and Marshall supposed; 

* '^urth. a primitive horse, living in forests and swani|)s and 

hi'ing short teeth adapted to brl)vvsinJ^^ but with spreading 

'"«. This horse has recentlv been found in China. The fifth 

*'nd is the miocene horse, which became extinct. In America 

the lower pliocene exhibits a horse more diminutive than the 

'Diallest Shetland pon) ; also, a horse almost as larj^M- as large 

^fift hones. These horses di<l not <iirvi\t' in North America 

lotbe human period, but did in South America. iVof. lOwart 
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maintained that in pre-glacial times there were several distinct 
species in the New World. 

Before it is possible to point out a connection between the 
true horse and the pleistocene, or the glacial, it is necessary to 
distinguish the numbers of the species. The Prejolsky horse 
of the Norse type is still found in the northwest of Scotland, 
as well as the Shetland pony. The horse appeared upon the 
Egyptian monuments for the first time, about 1500 B. C. It is 
almost always painted brown. It is remarkable that while 
wild animals and oxen are found on the cuneiform spools and 
tablets in Babylonia, as well as other animals, the horse does 
not appear until quite late. The Libyan horses differed from 
the European horses mainly in the shape of the tail, it was 
slim at the upper part and was carried far out from the body. 
The Greek horse is depicted usually as having very slim legs 
and small feet. It is said that there fire horses even to-day in 
Palestine, who carry their tails like the Egyptian horse. 
Libyan horses could be driven without a bit. The people who 
used the European horse, invented the bit. Solomon imported 
horses from P2^ypt, but the Arabian horse is supposed to have 
descended from a stock which was raised in the desert. 

The Languages of Savages. — Sir Richard Temple makes 
a plea for the uniform scientific record of the languages of 
savages, which starts from the sentence as a unit of expres- 
sion with a complete meaning, and classifies words according 
to their function in the sentence. The sentence, considered as 
the elementary component of language, indicates the out- 
lines of classification. 

Zimbabwe. — R. N. Hall recent excavations at Great Zim- 
babwe show the ruins to be three times larger than was sup- 
posed, and distinguishes clearly between the original con- 
struction of temples with phallic symbols, and sundry additions 
in Arabic pottery with date about 103. 
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RELIGION IN THE HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC 

AGE. 

We hive in this number of The American Antiquakian, a 
variety of articles. One of them treats of the prehistoric 
works of America; another, of the historic beliefs of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians; a third, of the Mythology of the 
Plains* Indians; a fourth, of the sacred mysteries and religious 
ceremonies of the two continents; a fifth, of the Hebrew 
Alphabet; a sixth, of the terms of relationship among the 
Ainus; the next article is on Iroquois songs; then follows Mr. 
Gowan's query with reference to the number six; an extract 
from Prof. A. H. Sayce's article on the history of Gezer, and 
a variety of articles on historic and prehistoric subjects. The 
frontispiece represents Roman architecture at Haalbec, while 
some of the cuts show the rude enclosures in which the 
Ojibwas performed their religious ceremonies. 

The thought impressed upon the mind by this array of sub* 
jects, is that religion has been a most important factor in his- 
toric and prehistoric ages, alike, and has had a great influence 
over all departments of archxology, and that it is both unwise 
and unscientific to ignore its influence or deny its power. It 
is not claimed that language or human relationship are neces- 
sarily the outgrowth of religion, for these are the results of 
a natural process, but in nearly every other department of 
archaeology, religion is sure to manifest its power. Certainly, 
if we enter the department of mythology, it is everywhere 
manifest. The same may be said of sociology, though the high- 
est manifestation of religion is to be found in art and archi- 
tecture, and the same lesson comes to us from both historic 
and prehistoric ages. 

In fact, archxology is so replete with religion that we can- 
not look upon the monuments of the historic or prehistoric 
age without being reminded of its influence upon architecture. 
If we turn to the myths and symbols, we find that they are 
pervaded and inspired by rrligious sentimrnt. If wc take the 
codices, the glyphs, and sacred books of any land, we find that 
they teach us about the divinities which were worshipped. 
What is more, if we look up into the sky we rrcognize the con- 
stellations which teach us about the reIi|^ions which prevailed 
thousands of years ago. 

This journal has ne\ rr been the advocate of anv particular 
form of religion, y<*t there has been an undcrcurrcr.t of thought 
apparent in nearly all the successive number^. Mhich the im- 
portance of this subject shows. 
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SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOTLAND. 



The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland. By J. Romilly 
Allen, F. S. A., Hon. F. S. A. Scot.; and an Introduction, being the 
Rhind Lectures for 1892, by Joseph Anderson, LL. D. Edinburgh: 
Printed for the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by Neill & Co. 

This volume, containing above a thousand pages, equipped with oyer 
2,500 illustrations, provides an almost exhaustive survey ot a very interesting 
class of objects. The term " monuments " is used in a restricted sense, and 
the subject-matter is really the sculptured stones of Scotland earlier than 
the twelfth century— architectural structures, and objects in metal and other 
materials other than stone, being only referred to lor purposes of compari- 
son. The survey is almost entirely descriptive and analytic, and the com- 
pilers have steadily resisted the temptation to indulge in discussions of a 
hypothetical character. The volume is divided into three parts, of which 
the first contains a general introduction from the well-schooled pen of Dr. 
Joseph Anderson. Precise in statement and austerely reticent, tnese para- 
graphs provide a ground-work on which any further investigation of the 
monuments and their affinities must necessarily rest. Part II., entitled 
"General Results of the Archaeological Survey of the Monuments,*' and 
Part 111., containing a descriptive list arranged by counties, are by Mr. 
Romilly Allen, F. S. A. Here again the thorough analysis of ornamental 
patterns, and minute description of the stones, numbering about 550, of 
which 120 have not previously been published, occupy so much space that 
there is little room for disquisitions of a more general nature. 

These stones are divided into classes, most of which are not exclu- 
sively Scottish, so that the monuments included in them can only be fully 
understood by reference to examples outside the Scottish area. Thus a 
classical element appears in the earliest group, connected with the mission 
of Ninian. Later on, Anglian art overlaps into Scotland; and here we find 
territorial limits answering very badlv to the facts of artistic history; for 
while the monument of Anglian sculpture at Ruthwell, near Dumfries, 
comes into the present volume, no mention can be made of its sister cross, 
a still more beautiful example, which stands at Bewcastle, on the lonely 
moors of Cumberland, tn England. Irish Christianity, flowing in from the 
west by way of lona, influenced the art of the stones all over the country; 
while Norsemen have made their presence felt on the north and east 
There is, however, one distinct class of stones that is exclusively Scottish, 
and is, indeed, confined to one particular part of the Scottish area. The 
stones in qaestion^are rude boulders or natural slabs or pillars, untouched 
by the tool; and on them are incised certain curious devices, some of which 
obviously represent familiar objects, such as a mirror or a comb, or animals 
like the serpent and the fish, while of others no prototypes in nature have 
been identified. These rude symboibearing monuments are practicalW 
confined to the east of Scotland north of the Forth. This, it must be noteo» 
is the old country of the Picts, and many people will be glad to find here a 
distinct mark of the national individualitv of this much-discussed race. 
What the objects or symbols signify is not known. They cannot be tribal 
badges, and it is even an open question whether they were pagan or 
Christian in origin. They occur on another class of the stones in conjunc- 
tion with Christian forms, so that they cannot have been aggressively 
heathen: and Dr. Anderson, who is the foremost living authority on this 
obscure subject, shifts for a moment the inscrutable mask to whisper of a 
possible Christian significance for some of the symbols. 
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The other cUstet of ttooes, distinctively marked ai Christian by the 
aapcarmace of the croM. exhibit decorative motives, commonly called 
*" Celtic.** which consist mainly in spirals, interlacings, and designs called 
here *'key*' and "step** patterns, as well as in animal motives in which 
twisted lacertine creatures are greatly in evidence. It is in the analysis of 
these patterns that the book presents its chief features of novelty. More 
than Ko pages and 600 diagrams are devoted to an exhaustive analysis of 
every form of interlaced pattern, occurring not only on the Scottish stones 
hmt on similar monuments in other lands, in MSS.. and in metal work. 
Mr. Romilly Allen may claim as the best reward of his exacting labor that 
be has proved these patterns to be no haphazard play of lines, but strictly 
morphological products, resulting from progressive modifications of a 
staple form, whereas the interlacings of Saracenic art are built up on a 
porely geometrical scheme, the Celtic artist started with the objective form 
ol a plait or a twist. By plaiting together a number of strands, say six or 
eiitht, a broad space may be be covered with a regular pattern of lines 
croiaing each other diagonally. To secure variety in this there are intro- 
duced ** breaks/* caused bv diverting at intervals some of the strands from 
iketr normal directions ana joining them to others which have been similarly 
bent from their courses. In this way ** knots " are produced, and the con- 
trast between the close convolutions of the often complicated knots and 
tbe comparatively blank spaces between them, diversify in pleasing fashion 
the field of the design. In this way decorative patterns of varying de- 
grees of complexity can be formed, till we reach the extreme elaboration 
of snch panels as appear on the cross slab at Aberlemno. or at Dunfallandy. 
Tbe interlaced work on the Scottish stones is, as a rule, not only tasteful 
and varied, but correct; and compares favorably with ruder work of the 
same kind that occurs across the English border in the diocese of Carlisle. 
The ""key '* and *'step" patterns, and the spirals which are earlier than the 
interlacings, are subjected to an equally patient analysis; and on the his- 
tory of the spiral as an ornamental motive Mr. Romilly Allen allows him- 
self a dosen pages of general disquisition, which comes a refreshing inter- 
Inde to the reader. On the other hand, the motives in which the human 
tiffore, animals, or conventionalized foliage plav a part are treated in a 
more summary fashion, and merely tabulated. With the exception of the 
twisted lacertine creatures, these motives are not so specifically Celtic; but 
the scroll foliage, in which animals often play. Anglian in its affinities and 
possibly of Italian origin, would well hive repaid careful investigation. 

Part III., in bulk more than half the volume, contains the descriptive 
and illustrated survey of the monuments. It would obviously have been 
convenient if this had been bound up as a separate volume, which students 
conid carry with them on their expeditions. Possibly, however, the idea 
that the catalogue might descend to serve as a guide-book offended the 
scientific spirit that rules in the counsels of the society. As it is, the book 
is one for the library alone; and in its weight as. well as its character, it is a 
worthy foundation stone for any future superstructure of learning that may 
be built upon it. Such a work is a national possession for which Scotsmen 
everywhere should be grateful; and. being itself the outcome of a gift made 
to the society by the late Dr. (Running, it should inspire others of the 
patriotic sons of Caledonia to assist the Society of Antiquaries in carrying 
out its well-conceived program. 

Reckitt Discoveairs in The Forvm: iSg8 ir^oi. By an eye-witness. 
St. Clair liaddelev. A Handbook for Travelers, with a map especially 
made for this work by the order of the Director of Kxcavations. and 
forty-five illustrations .New York: Macmillan \ Co. London: George 
Allen. 1904. 

The recent disccu-eries ba\e brought out the Niger Lapis, or the black 
marble pavement: also, the S;»rrA Via, and the margin of the Forum, near 
tbe Niger Lapis. The <iescription and the illustrations will give the reader 
an idea of what is meant by " Niger Lapis/' The Curia carries one back 
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Papers of the Pbabody Museum of American ARCHiBOLOGT and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. I , No. 7. A Penitential 
Rite of the Ancient Mexicans. By Zelia Nuttall, Honorary Assistant 
in Mexican Archaeology. With five plates and eight text illustrationi. 
Cambridge, Mass., December, 1904. 

From this pamphlet, it appears that the ancient Mexicans practiced 
their religion with zeal, and were m the habit of inflicting upon themselves 
torments by way of penance. In these inflictions they drew blood. There 
IS known to exist no less than ten sculptured representations of individuals 
performing ear-sacrifice. The figure of the Ocelot, which has been recently 
discovered in the City of Mexico, had a receptacle in its back which was 
designed to contain the blood-stained thorns which constituted the sacred 
offerings. There were also sculptured altars designed for this same pur- 
pose. Ail of these are represented by the cuts. 

Ancient Calendars and Constellations. By Hon. Eiameline M. 
Plunkett. Illustrated. 255 pages. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W. 1903. 

We learn from this book that there are astrological works copied from 
the library of Assurbanipal from ancient Babylonian originals, which date 
back to 3800 B. C, and that the Accadian months derived their names from 
the signs of the zodiac. Further, on the boundary stones in the British 
Museum, we find the bull, the tortoise, the scorpion, the archer, and the 
goat, all portrayed, and we gather that the twelve divisions of the ecliptic 
correspond exactly to those now represented on the celestial globes. By 
this means the calendar is carried back to 6000 B. C. It was, then, not only 
a civil but a religious institution. Its origin was attributed to the Creator. 
In the second century B. C. the spring equinox was at the same point of the 
star marked ecliptic as the winter solstice had been in 6000 B. C. 

The Brahmins of India claim a high autiquity for the science of astron- 
omy, and claim to date back their observations to the fourth millenium B. C. 
The acquaintance of the ancient Egyptians with the figures 01* constella- 
tions is a matter still in dispute. But, if we turn to Egyptian mythology, 
we find the head of the ram revealed in the monuments. We should -be 
led to think of the common ancestors of the civilized races, not as intel- 
lectual barbarians, but as men high in intellectual gifts. We learn further 
that there are many figures upon the ruins of Persepolis of a creature com- 
bining in one the attributes of bull, lion, scorpion and eagle, which repre- 
sents an imaginary contest between the reigning monarch and all monsters, 
and was a symbolical representation of the combat carried on between 
Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda) and the powers of evil and darkness. It is very 
remarkable that the capitals above the columns at Susa consist of a double 
ox-head which has the exact shape of the head of the ox in the constella- 
tion Taurus. This is carrying back the date of astronomy and of the con- 
stellations farther than has been hitherto common, and makes a closer con- 
nection between the architecture of the Persians and the symbolism of the 
ancient Accadians, than has been heretofore imagined. 

Miss Plunkett holds that the progenitors of the Assyrians at an early 
period of the world's history borrowed Tauric aud other religious symbols 
from the ancestors of the Medes. She says : "To the Medes, who were in 
power in Northern Mesopotamia about 4000 B. C. I attribute the first 
imagining of the astronomic Assyrian standard and the devising of the 
man-headed and winged monsters, so well known as Assyrian bulls, and to 
them I would leave the honor of having invented (and not borrowed) the 
idea of the magnificent tauric capitals that crowned the columns at 
Persepolis and Susa." Now, this is a novel conclusion, for it makes a close 
connection between architecture and astrology. 

The book contains many other quotations and allusions which are cer- 
tainly very suggestive of a close connection between the works of the civil- 
ized nations of the East and the constellations which are still to be seen in 
the sky, and thus bridges the distance between the present and the earliest 
period of history in Oriental lands. The same impression is formed by 
studying the seals which have been exhumed from the mounds-of Babylonia. 
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the entire empire, if we jud^e from the present events. There are, how. 
ever, some redeeminisr qualities. In St. Petersburg there are specimens of 
art which are equal to those found in the best museums ot the world. 
Canova, Houdm, Murillo, Titian and Velasquez's works, and such paintings 
as '* The Repose Durinj^ the Flight into Egypt," the " Madonna Alba " 01 
Raphael, several paintmgs by Guido Reni, "The Descent from the Cross' 
by Rembrant, *' The Holy Family " by Rubens, and many others. 

These paintings stand out in contrast to the real social condition of the 
people, as much as does the present city of St. Petersburg to the great 
swamp in the midst of which it was built. Both show that the power is in 
the hands of a few, and a vast amount of money is laid out for the gratifi- 
cation of the rulers. 

A single chapter is ^iven on the financial future of Russia. It con- 
sists of a conversation with a statesman, who mentions the fact that with 
a yearly increase of two millions of souls, the entire industry does not em- 
ploy two million workmen. What drives the Russian to despair is the 
domination of the Czar and the tyranny of the ofliciai caste. 

Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. IV., No. i. Representation 
of Deities of the Maya Manuscripts. By Dr. Paul Schellhas. Second 
Edition, revised, with one plate of figures and sixty-five text illustra- 
tions. Translated by Miss Selma Wesselhoeft and Miss A. M. Parker. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1904. 

The archaeologists have been puzzling over the glyphs and pictorial 
representations of human figures which belonged to the Mayas of Central 
America, and much has been written and published upon the subject. 
This pamphlet is by all means the most satisfactory of any which have, so 
far, appeared, and all the more so from the fact that the process by which 
the author reached his conclusions has been left out. and only the results 

fiven. Various American authors, such as Prof. Holden, the astronomer; 
. Walter Fewkes, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Louis W. Gunckel, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, 
and others, have written upon the subject, but it has been left to the German 
archseologist, Schellhas, to identify the human figures with the gods which 
were worshipped. The method of identifying them is by taking some 
marked feature, such as the large nose, the lolling tongue, the ornamented 
face, the ornamented nose, the black face, etc. Mythological animals are 
also identified. 

The deities are pictured many times. The god B, 218 times; the god 
D, 103 times; the god E,q8 times; the ^od F, 88 times. This is an enumera- 
tion of all the deities pictured in all the manuscripts. They are often 
united or grouped together, and there are combinations of deities and 
mythological animals, which are entirely intelligible. There are groups 
consisting of death gods and war gods, gods of traveling inerchants, maize 
gods, night gods, gods of the polar star. The hieroglyphics of the death 
gods have been positively determined. 

The god B is so pictured as to typify his abode in the air, above rain- 
storm and death, bringing clouds from which the lightning falls, from all 
four cardinal points. His name, like that of Quetzatlcoatl. of the Aztecs, 
and Gucumatz, of the Quiches, means the bird-serpent, or the feathered 
serpent. The moon-Rod, or night-god, is pictured in the form of an old 
man. The maize god is pictured as a sprouting kernal of corn, combined 
with the human face. The water-goddess is represented as pouring water 
from a vessel. 

The mythological animals are identified by the animal forms, such as 
the serpent, vulture, dog, jaguar, tortoise and owl with the human face. 
There is common sense exercised in this method of identifying the gods, 
for everyone can see the intent, and no one is obliged to adopt the theory 
that immense periods of time and great astronomical laws were known to 
the partially-civilized tribes of Mexico and Central America We seem to 
be in a fair way to understand and interpret the Codices, though it has taken 
a long time to reach even this stage. 
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Papers of the Pbabody Museum of American ARCHiBOLOGY and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. I , No. 7. A Penitential 
Rite of the Ancient Mexicans. By Zelia Nuttall, Honorary Assistant 
in Mexican Archaeology. With five plates and eight text illustrationt. 
Cambridge, Mass., December, 1904. 

From this pamphlet, it appears that the ancient Mexicans practiced 
their religion with zeal, and were in the habit of inflicting upon themselves 
torments by way of penance. In these inflictions they drew blood. There 
IS known to exist no less than ten sculptured representations of individuals 
performing ear-sacrifice. The figure of the Ocelot, which has been recently 
discovered in the City of Mexico, had a receptacle in its back which was 
desired to contain the blood-stained thorns which constituted the sacred 
offerings. There were also sculptured altars designed for this same pur- 
pose. All of these are represented by the cuts. 

Ancient Calendars and Constellations. By Hon. Emmelme M. 

Plunkett. Illustrated. 255 pages. London: John Murray, Albemarle 

Street, W. igo^- 

We learn from this book that there are astrological works copied from 
the librarv of Assurbanipal from ancient Babylonian originals, which date 
back to 3800 B. C, and that the Accadian months derived their names from 
the signs of the zodiac. Further, on the boundary stones in the British 
Museum, we find the bull, the tortoise, the scorpion, the archer, and the 
goat, all portrayed, and we gather that the twelve divisions of the ecliptic 
correspond exactly to those now represented on the celestial globes. By 
this means the calendar is carried back to 6000 B. C. It was, then, not only 
a civil but a religious institution. Its origin was attributed to the Creator. 
In the second ceiitury B. C. the spring equinox was at the same point of the 
star marked ecliptic as the winter solstice had been in 6000 B. C. 

The Brahmins of India claim a high autlquity for the science of astron- 
omy, and claim to date back their observations to the fourth millentum B. C. 
The acquaintance of the ancient Egyptians with the figures of constella- 
tions is a matter still in dispute. But. if we turn to Egyptian mvtbolojnr, 
we find the head of the ram revealed in the monuments. We snoold l>e 
led to think of the common ancestors of the civilized races, not as intel- 
lectual barbarians, but as men high in intellectual gifts. We learn farther 
that there are many figures upon the ruins of Persepolis of a creature com- 
bining in one the attributes of bull, lion, scorpion and eagle, which repre- 
sents an imaginary content between the reigning monarch and all monsters, 
and was a symbolical representation of the combat carried on between 
Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda) and the powers of evil and darkness, ll Is very 
remarkable that the capitals above the columns at Susa consist of a doable 
ox-head which has the exact shape of the head of the ox in the oonsiella- 
tion Taurus. This is carrying back the date of astronomy and of the ccm* 
stellations farther than has been hitherto common, and makes a closer con- 
nection between the architecture of the Persians and the symbolism of the 
ancient Accadians. than has been heretofore imagined. 

Miss Plunkett holds that the progenitors of the Assyrians at •» early 

fierio<l of the world's history borrowed Tauric aud other religioas symbols 
rom the ancestors of the Medes. She says : "To the Medes, who were in 
power in Northern Mesopotamia about 4000 B. C. I attribate the first 
imagining of the astronomic Assyrian standard and the deviring of the 
man headed and winged monsters, so well known as Assyrian ballStlttd to 
them 1 would leave the honor of having invented (and not borrowed) the 
idea of the ma^niticcnt tauric capitals that crowned the OOlamM at 
Persepolis and Susa " Now. this is a novel conclusion, for it makes adose 
connection between arrhiterinre and astrology. 

I'he book r >ntnnis iiianv other (]uotaiions and allusions which ate Cer- 
tainly very sti>;^e*>iivr of a rinse ronneriion between the works of ihedvil* 
ized nations of tht- K.tst ar<l the t nnstellations which are still to be seca la 
the sky, ami thus bruii^es the distance between the present and Iheearllcrt 
period cf history in Oriental lands. The same impression is f flt m ad by 
studying the seals which have been exhumed from the mounds of ' ' ' 
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This book contains a summary of in- 
formation in reference to the Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
world, especial attention bein^^ given to 
those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and different forms of civ* 
ilization. and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the facts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 
ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account. 



PRESS NOTICES. 
TlM Outlook says : 

X>f. Peet hat ipven us i volume of rare interest, with over seventy- 
two foll-pafe illustritions, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brougnt into view, hut proportionately the larsest 
B^ce is given to our own continent, both North and South. While 
thr volume is mainly descriptive, the theories of the chief author- 
ltt€t ai to the origin and order of development are stated and dis- 
casscd^aod the questions still open for future settlement are recog- 
aiicd The splendid ruins in Central America are elaboratelv 
detcnbed, but the secret of their origin is still undiscovered. 






■duoatlon says 

Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in his hook shows profound 
studv and research. He traces thr growth of architecture in pre- 
historic tiroes as shown hy the remains of ruined cities in Asia and 
Anerica. the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
years before Christ; the latter about five centuries k>efore the 
Christian era. A chapter gives the best results of scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the vallev of the 
Tigris, the origin of the arch«ind of the column, the development 
of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
natioii about these pa^e^ even for the lav reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian will find the bonk an authority. 
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THE 

MOUND BUILDERS: 

THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

.Editor of ''The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal." 

A Second Edition of this book, containing five 
*^ NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has. just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders' Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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Vol. XXVII. May and June. 1905. No. 3 

A GLIMPSE AT MAPS OF THE NORTHWEST 

TERRITORY. 

BY JULIA A. LAPHAM. 

Old maps are weH worth a careful study, they are full of 
the most interesting historical information and, by comparison 
with the maps of today, show many important changes in the 
boundary lines, and names of the lakes, rivers and towns of 
the country. 

In the "Upper Mississippi," by George Gale, there is an 
interesting map showing the location of Indian tribes in the 
middle west in the early part of the seventeenth century. The 
author gives no authority for the names used on this map. 
The Indians and early explorers gave many different names to 
the Great Lakes. Lake Michigan, which is ** Ochunk*to-hut- 
ta-iaw" on this map, has been known as Lake Dauphin, Lake 
St. Joseph, Magnus Lacus Algonquinorum, Michigonong and 
Illinovik. Lake Superior is ** Tonka Miday " on the Gale map. 

Before the fire of October, 1871, the Chicago Historical 
Society had an unusually fine collection of old maps. They 
were all lost; some of them were the only copies in this country. 
Among the papers of the late Dr. Lapham of Milwaukee, are 
a few pencil sketches of the country now forming the state of 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois and Michigan. One is from the 
map of *• New France ** attached to the Jesuit Relations of 
1670 and 1671. Lake Superior is '• Lac Tracy au Superieur," 
named for the Marquis Alexander de Prouville Tracy, Viceroy 
of New France. The ** Mission de St. Esprit," or the Mission 
of the Holy Ghost, where AUouez chapel of bark was built, 
and La Pointe de St. Esprit are represented on this map. Isle 
Royale appears as *' I. Minong," and Keweenaw Point, as 
" Kiouchounanin," with '* Nontonagon River" a short distance 
to the west, and " R. Mataban " to the east. Following the 
shore to the east, we find ** Les Grand Isles " and ' Outakona 
Minau,'^ now White Fish Bay. Near the entrance to St. Mary's 
River is the " Mission de St. Marie du Sault,'' and on an island 
in Lake Huron the ** Mission de St. Simon. The •• Riviere des 
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Omalouminee ou des la folles avoines" runs into the ** Baye 
dcs Puans " from the west. The following inscription is printed 
on the mainland north of Lake Superior: " R, par ou lou va 
aux assinipoualaca 120 lieucs vers le norouest."* At the west 
end of the lake is another inscription: ** R. pour aller aux 
Nadoiiessi a 60 lieu vers le couchant.** A dotted line leading 
to the south is the "Chemin aux Ilinois 150 a lieues vers le 
midy.** Lake Michigan is *' Lac des Ilinois." Fox River is 
the ** R. de Mantoiieonee," and the Mission of St. Francis 
Xavier is represented on Green Bay. There is a copy of this 
and the following map in the Wisconsin Historical Society's 
collection. 

On the map accompanying Marquette's Journal. 168 1, there 
is a portage near the present location of Chicago, and a "mine 
de cuivre.** As there are no copper mines near Chicago, we 
may readily believe the early explorers found some of the drift 
copper from the Lake Superior country at that point. Further 
up the river than the portage is •*Charbon de Terre." A dot- 
ted line runs from the south to the north end of the lake, mark- 
ing the route to *' Montagne de Marbre, Saltpetre, Ardoise." 
Another line from the Mississippi River, at the mouth of 
the Wisconsin River, to a small bay on the west shore of 
Green Bay, is the •*Chemiu de Tallee"; a third line, from the 
Mississippi to what is now the Illinois River, appears on Mar- 
quette's map of 1673 and 1674, as the ** Chemiu du retour." 

According to the map of 1681, a voyageur might have 
passed from " Lac des Michigami au Illinois " to the ** Mitchi- 
sipe au Grand Riviere" in his boat, by way of the '• Baye des 
Puans," the Fox River and the Wisconsin or, as it is there 
called, the ** Riviere des Mussipsing," without making a port- 
age. Marquette did make this trip, but he would have found 
it difficult to have done so without the aid of guides, as the 
channel was so filled with wild rice, that one not familiar 
would frequently find himself ** in a pocket." Near the mouth 
of the Wisconsin are two mounds, marked *' Mines de Fer," 
iron mines. The Kitchigami Indians a^e located west of the 
Mississippi, in what is now Minnesota. Sturgeon Bay is repre- 
sented, but has no name, and a portage is shown from the bay 
to Lake Michigan. 

On the earlier Marquette map the Mississippi is the ** R de 
la Conception." 

On the map published bv "J. Baptiste Louib Franqueline, 
Hyd' du Roy a Quebec en Canada" in 1688, ** Lac des Ilinois 
au Michigany" is shorter and broader than the lake we know 
as Lake Michigan. There is an unnamed river at Milwaukee 
and Fort Checagou at Chicago on this map. and the Checagouf 
river joins the Theakiki.J into which the IroquoisS has emptied, 
and flows into Lac Pemiteou, passing Forts St. Louis and 

*The nver by which we go to Assiniboin, lao leagues to the northwest, 
t Des PUines River. § Kankakee Kiver. 

X Illinois River. Il Feoria Lake. 
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Crevecour. The R. des Miamis* runs into Lake Michigan 
from the southeast, and further north is a point called ** L'Ours 
qui dort," Sleeping Bear. The words ** L*des Folles Avoines *'t 
appear along the Fox River, which starting in an easterly 
direction, makes a sharp turn to the north and runs straight 
into the ** Baye des Puans.*' 

On Franqueline's map dated 1684, Lake Winnebago is 
"Lac St. Francis," and the river at Milwaukee is called 
*• Meleoki." Fort St. Antoine is represented on the map of 
1688 near the mouth of the ** R. de Sauteurs."J This fort was 
built by Nicholas Perrot, and was located near the first trading 
post established in what is now Wisconsin. Fort St. Nicholas, 
named for Perrot, was located near the mouth of the Ouiscon- 
sing River. 

The official spellinej of Wisconsin was only settled in 1845, 
and we hardly recognize the word as we find it on some of the 
old maps — Miskonsing. Meskonsing, Misconsin. Ovisconsink, 
Ouisconsin, Ouisconchinz, Onisconsin and Wisconche. We 
also find some peculiar spellings of Chicago — Checagou, 
Chegakon, Chacagou, Chicagou, Chacagua, and, perhaps, the 
most curious of all, Quadoghe. The last can be found on a 
map of the *' British Dominions In North America As Settled 
By The Late Treaty Of Peace,'* published in Dublin in 1766. 
There is a copy of this map in the collection of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. This map shows Fort St. Joseph, near the 
mouth of the river of that name, and Fort Ponchartrain in 
Michigan. Phillipeaux, I, Royale, L St. Ann, I. Maurepas and 
the Twelve Apostle Islands are shown in Lake Superior. Bay 
St. Charles is on the south shore of the lake. Fort Le Sueur 
is on the Missisipi and Fort Lullier on the St. Peter's River. 

On a map published in Paris in 1696, the Mississippi is the 
Chacagua River; Lake Michigan is the "Lac des Puans," and 
is separated from Lake Huron by a point called ** Oukovaror- 
aronons," and the point between Lake Superior and ** Lac des 
Puans*' also has an almost unpronounceable name, ** Aoven- 
tiouaenronon." 

In the ** Atlas Historique, Contenent L'Asia, L'Africque et 
L'Amerique," published in Amsterdam in 1719, ** Lac Superi- 
cur," — too short and round to be readily recognized, — is con- 
nected with ** Lac de la Nempigon " by the ** R. St. Laurens." 
Near the mouth of the ** R. de Lemipiisaki" in the northeast, 
is •• Fort de Kain Anisligoyon." Lac des Ilinois slants to the 
southwest in a very peculiar fashion, and Chegokou is on a bay 
that also extends to the southwest. South of the bay is the 
portage des Chegokon. An Illinois Indian village and Fort de 
Crevecour are located on a large river that corresponds with 
the Illinois, but is unnamed on this map. Fort de Crevecour 
was the log fort built by La Salle on Lac Pemitcou.§ about 

* St. Joseph's RtTer. t Chippewa KiTcr. 

t Wild Oats. § Peona Lake. 
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i68c. The many ** heart-breaking " disappointments met by 
La Salle in his journeyings through the new country suggested 
the name. The location of various Indian tribes is marked by 
a tower with its flag flyiojgj. The Wisconsin River is the 
** Ovisconsin," and the Mississippi, the ** Fleuve de Missisipi.'' 

Lakes and rivers werr the highways of the early days and. 
therefore, form an important and interesting feature of the 
old maps. On a map of North America published by Sieur 
D'Anville in 1752, seven tivers flow into Lake Michigan from 
the west, either directly or through Green Bay, and fifteen 
from the east; twenty-five flow into Lake Superior: thirty- 
eight into the Mississippi between the Falls of St. Anthony 
and the Illinois River, and eight into the Illinois; and many of 
these rivers have a number of branches running into them. 
Lead mines are noted south of the' Wisconsin River on this 
map. In Illinois, the " R. du Roche,"* the "Checagouchc " 
and '*Chicagon" run into the Illinois, which runs into the 
Mississippi at a point south of a row of '* barren hills." 

Id 1770. Mr Wynne published a map with his ** History of 
the British Empire in America,"t on which Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia extend west to the Mississippi River, 
and Louisiana extends to the north and west indefinitely. 
Near the center of what is now Wisconsin is the *' Lake of the 
Desert," from which the " R. of the Desert" flows into what 
is now the Wisconsin River. This lake appears on some of 
the maps as the ** Lac Vieux Desert." 

It is is interesting to read the names of the rivers on these 
old maos, many of them are unknown to-day: Paris, Mine, 
Ailes, Noire, Quicucoet, Paquitant, Malaminican, Haton 
Quadeba, Nocjuet and Oumalouminee rivers; all in what is now 
Wisconsin— nine of them emptied into the Mississippi River, 
and two into Green Bay. 

Fox River is Hunting River on the map published with 
Long's *• Sketch of the Western Countries of Canada " in 1791, 
and on the map accompanying his second expedition in 182J, 
Root River in Wisconsin is the •* Musquelonge," and "Mil- 
waukee'' River is shown 

In his *' Origin and Meaning of Wisconsin Place Names,** 
Mr. Henry K. Legler gives no less than eleven modes of spell- 
ing Milwaukee, including Melleoki, Millioki, Meleki, Milwirik, 
Milwacky, Milwakie, Milkwackie. Milwahkie, Milwalky and 
Milwakie. and there are still others. 

The Mississippi has only one/ on Long's earlier map, but 
has the full number on the later one— on which Maniiowakie 
and Wisconi/?/! rivers are represented. Copper mioet are 
noted on Lake Superior, and Door county is*' Cape Towoiieod," 
named for Dr. David Townsend. a surgeon in the United 
States armv. The Erie ranal is the ** Grand canal," and nearly 

•Hock River 

t A copy It ID tht M ilwsukct Pvblic Librmry. 
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two huodrcd islands are represeoted in Lake Huron. Among 
the rivers running into Lake Michigan from the east are the 
Masligon \ Muskegon] and the Kikalemazo [Kalamazoo]. A 
missionary station and school is located at the mouth of the 
St. Joseph's River. The named lakes in what is now Wiscon- 
sin, are Winnebago, Fuckaway, Buffalo, Flambeau and Toma- 
hawk. A •• Winnebaygo'* Town is located on Hunting River. 

Many Indian villages are shown on a map published in 
1832 by Lt. J. Allen, U. S. Inf.," and their population is given. 
Dotted lines enclose large tracts of land that were frequently 
covered with '* water deep enough to allow the passage of 
canoes." The Sioux and Chippewa boundary established in 
182$; the site of ;i sawmill on Red Cedar, a branch of the 
Chippewa River; Indian trails, and American Fur Company 
Trading Houses are located. 

According to a map compiled from surveys returned to the 
Surveyor GeneraPs Oftice in 1835, only a small portion of Wis- 
consin had been surveyed. The northern line of Illinois, the 
Mis^iissippi. Wisconsin and Rock rivers, formed the boundary 
of the surveyed portion in tne western part, and in the eastern 
part, only that portion laying between Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay. the Fox River and L^ikc Winnebago, thence nar- 
rowing to what is now a part of Milwaukee county. 

Menomanie Island, in Green Bay on Long's map, appears 
here a^ Potowatomie Island; it is now Washington Island. It 
was included in the surveyed portion, and contained four quar- 
ter sections. Other islands arc Detroit. Plum. Rock and 
Chamber^i. R )ads. trails, towns, swamps, prairies, ledges, 
mounds, mill sites, Indian Reserves and private claims are 
noted on this map. Fifty-one islands are represented in the 
Wisconsin River below Portage, and thirty-two in the Missis- 
sippi between Prairie du Chein and Dubuaue. 

On a map published in 1S36 "by David H. Burr, drau(;hts- 
man to the House of Representatives, to accompany the Hon. 
Z. Casey's Report." Carver's Grant is shown, "extending f'-om 
the Falls of St. Anthony to the foot of Lake Pepin, and five 
day*' travel eastward, thence six days' travel northward, 
thence back to the falls in a direct line." This description is 
given in the • Life of Carver." by Dr. John Coakley Lettson. 
published in I^ndon. with "Carver's Travels," in 1781. It is 
also there stated that twenty Knglidi miles was accounted one 
day's travel. 

Sturgeon fi<iheries are located near Lake Superior, and a 
saw mill on Black River, near the falls. This was formerly 
R. Noire. Three more islands are named at the entrance to 
Green Bav— -Burnt. O'Fallon's and Detour. Potowatomie 
Island is chaneed to Mellen's. and Rock Island to Kean's 
Island. An "Old N. W. Co. Trading House." is represented 
near the mouth of Fond du Lac River, on Lake Superior. A 
"town site" on Lake Puckaway is a reminder of the specu- 
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lating fever that once raged at Fort Winnebago, when the army 
officers laid out so many cities and towns — on paper. The 
** City of Four Crossings " is located where the city of Madison 
now stands, and there is a ** great water power" at Wisconsin 
City on Lake Koskonong, the ** head of steamboat navigation." 

A line representing a "proposed railroad " runs from Mil- 
waukee through Wisconsin City to Mineral Point, and another 
** proposed railroad" runs from Milwaukee to Prairie du Chein, 
with a branch to Cassville, the little town that aspired to the 
honor of being the capital of the new territory of Wisconsin. 
There is also a '* proposed railroad " from South Bend, Indiana, 
to Fort Armstrong in Iowa. It runs through Michigan City 
and Illinois far south of Chicago. Fort Armstrong near 
Prairie du Chein is represented. A '* proposed military road '* 
runs from Fort Armstrong in Iowa to Fort Calhoun, Council 
Bluffs, and another from Fort Snelling to some point in the 
south. 

Many points of interest are represented on this map: 
American Fur Trading Houses, Indian villages and ancient 
fortification^ a4ong the Missouri River. Some i f the land dis- 
tricts of Ilfinois, Missouri and Wisconsin Territory. Lands 
ceded to the United States by treaty and Indian reservations 
are located. ^ At one point on the Wisconsin River, this de- 
scription is printed: '* High Rocky Banks, 3 miles in length, 
overhanging the river, so that one may jump across." 

On a map published eleven years later, is the following 
further information: '* Perpendicular Rocks, Bluff 300 ft. high. 
River 40 ft. wide." 

Thomas H. Benton said: "The buffaloes were the first road 
engines, and the paths trodden by them were, as a matter of 
convenience, followed first by the Indians and lastly by the 
whites.'' Roads following these trails seldom run any great 
distance in a straight line; they usually lead to a lake, a spring, 
or some convenient crossing of a river. Many Indian trails 
are shown on a map published in 1836. Roads through the 
country where no trails were found follow the section lines, as 
blazed by the surveyors, crossing other straight roads at right 
angles. 

The Platte Mounds, the " Euncsheteno," or "Two Moun- 
tains" of the Indians, and Blue Mounds, " Machawakunin/' 
"Smoky Mountains," are represented. These mounds were 
important land-marks in the early days, as they could be seen 
for twenty or thirty miles in every direction. 



THE BIBLICAL NISROCH AND THE ASSYRIAN 

AND BABYLONIAN NUSKU. 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S. B. A. 

The very important and fortunately perfectly preserved 
cuneiform inscription of King Tukulti-Ninib I. recently 
acquired by the British Museum, and edited by Mr. L. W. 
King, not only presents us with valuable new historical in- 
formation supplementing the two previously known authorities 
for this period of the thirteenth century B. C, the somewhat 
imperfect '* Babylonian Chronicle" and the "Synchronous 
History," both which records are also in the British Museum, 
but its text is also most interesting to Bible students. For 
among the deities to which, in this memorial stele, Tukulti- 
Ninib says he erected temples in the new city, of which he 
proudly recites the foundation, is the God Nusku. 

This deity has generally beeu considered to he the one 
mentioned in ll. Kings xix:37 and by Isaiah, as the god of 
the temple in which Sennacherib was murdered. The 
Greek codex B, Naoapax. Critics have objected that this 
member of the cycle of Assyrian and Babylonian deities 
was so little mentioned in the cuneiform texts, that it was 
improbable Sennacherib would be worshipping in a temple 
dedicated to him. 

But scarcely more than a year ago Prof. J. Doneley Prince, 
of the United States, published an essay upon the subject, re- 
calling the fact that the magnificent temple of Merodach at 
Babylon was erected in honor of that god, and of Nabu, 
Tasmit, Ea and Nusku. Nusku is also frequently mentioned 
in cuneiform literature of a religious nature as messenger of 
the gods (Hermes). Professor Prince, moreover, pointed out 
that in no less than seven very ancient texts from Nippur, 

Sublished in Professor Hilprccht's "Old Babylonian Texts,'* 
lusku is referred to, and in every one of these, the inscription 
is an honorific one to Nusku by himself alone, indicating his 
importance in the opinion of the kings who had these records 
written. One of these monarchs was Bibciasu, a contemporary 
of Tukulti-Ninib I. Nusku, it should also be stated, occurs as 
a component part of many Assyrian names, some of them 
royal ones, such as Mutakkil-Nusku, of "circa" 1150 B. C. 
Professor Prince concluded, therefore, that there was no cause 
to doubt the veracity of the statement in the Old Testament, 
when it says, that in Sennacherib's era there was a temple 
dedicated to Nusku, and that the king sacrificed therein, sup 
posing Nisroch is intended for Nusku. 

The new record of Tukulti-Ninib has been discovered most 
opportunely, providing, as it does, ample demonstration of the 
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high honor in which the deity Nusku was held, for he places 
him besides the greater gods thus — 

'* I built in the midst ot Kar Tukulti-Ninib, my royal dwell- 
ing place, a temple for the gods Ashur; and Adah; Shamash; 
Ninib and Nusku." 

Sennacherib, in his inscriptions, appears to take significant 
pleasure in associating himself with the former Assyrian kings 
of the dynasty of Tukulti-Ninib, even especially recording his 
finding at Babylon a signet of Tukulti-Ninib 1., which had been 
carried away to Babylonia during some early conquest of 
Assyria. So much interest did Sennacherib take in the recov- 
ery of this small relic of his royal predecessors, that he had a 
careful reproduction of the text upon it, engraved upon the 
side of the inscription wherein he records his fortunate findmg 
of it. Nothing can, consequently, be more reasonable than 
that he should worship in a temple of Nusku. a god as greatly 
revered as any of the loftiest, in the (hief pantheon of the 
former age, whose cults and religion he held in highest estima- 
tion. 

Nusku appears to have been worshipped in Syria, as 
Professor Prince cites the Nerab inscription. The derivation 
of Nisroch herein i^ not accepted by Dr. Theo. G. Pinches, 
the eminent Assyriologist, who does not identify Nisroch with 
Nusku, but with Assur-Aku, considering the A^ in Nisroch a 
scribal change, and the original word to have been Esorach, or 
some similar spelling. The opinion of Dr. Pinches is of the 
highest value. It would make Assur, the well-known eponymic 
deity of Assyria, the temple deity of Sennacherib. 



ALPHABETIC ORIGINS. 

BY HENRY PROCTOR. 

In the present state of our knowledge of the subject 
of alphabetical origins, it is impossible to hold any longer 
to M. dc Koug(^'s theory of the derivation of the Phoeni- 
cian from the Egyptian alphabet. Each fresh discovery 
has conspired to overthrow it. It has, arrayed against it such 
weighty names as those of Dr. Evans and Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
For. as Dr. Evans remarks : *'The great principle of acrophony, 
by which, instead of a sign being taken as a word or syllable, 
it stood for the initial letter, is made the sole basis of the 
Phoenician alphabet. This great step in the evolution of writ- 
ing was already partly anticipated in the Egyptian hiero- 
ilyphic series, where some alphabetical signs occur. Hence 
^e Rough's attempt to derive the Phoenician letters from the 
Egyptian prototypes. By an eclectic process, he sought these 
in certain hieratic forms of a much earlier period, making the 
Phoenicians rename their letters according to a fancy system.'* 
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The old simple theory of Gesenius and his followers, that 
the Phoraician letters were derived from the pictorial objects 
suggested by their names, seems on the iace of it more natural 
than the artificial theory of De Roug^. In not a single instance 
do the Phoenician letters agree with the Egyptian, and the 
oldest monuments of the Phoenician alphabet were found, not 
in Egypt, but in Palestine and Assyria, as, for example, the 
Stele 01 Mesha and the Nimrod Lion Weights. 

But the discoveries of Professor Petrie at Abydos have 
thrown still further light on this difficult but entertaining sub- 
ject.* He affirms that symbols closely resembling the alpha- 
betical characters are found to have co-existed in Egypt, even 
before the first dynasty of Egyptian kings known to history, 
and that the usage of such forms from B. C.6000 to B. C. 1200, 
or later, shows that we have to deal with a definite system, and 
it is impossible to separate those used in Egypt from the 
similar forms used in other lands, connected with Egypt, from 
800 B. C. down to later times; we may find many of these also 
in the Cretan inscriptions long before 800 B. C, and in the 
Mycaenean script, which in many forms corresponds to the 
marks on Egyptian pottery, antedating even the first dynasty, 
is as old as the hieroglyphic writing, if not older. The sym- 
bols of the alphabet, therefore, were in existence thousands of 
years before the date ot the Moabite stone and the bowl of 
Baal-Lebaion. 

Professor Petrie's view of the non-hieroglyphic origin of 
the Phoenician alphabet is now shared by many others. An 
excellent paper was read by Mr. E. J. Pitcher before the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, on May nth, 1904. in which 
he maintains that the " alphabetic characters owe their form to 
arbitrary invention."! Professor Petrie believes that out of a 
large body of symbols in use from prehistoric limes, around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the Fhcenicians specialized 
as alphabetic signs those which they had used as numerals, and 
that this specialization was the starting point of the alphabet 
as we know it. ** The use as numerals would soon render these 
signs as invariable as our own numbers, and force the use of 
them on all countries with which the Fh(L*nicians traded. 
Hence before long these signs drove out of use all others, 
except in the less changed civilization of Asia Minor and 
Spain.'* 

But this theory does not account in any way for the ntimes 
of the letters, which names certainly have reference to hiero- 
glyphic signs. At the same time we have no proof whatever 
that these names were of PhcL*nician origm. and they may have 
been adopted from some other alphabet, and as the meaning of 
nearly all the names can readily be traced in Hebrew, it seems 
most likely that the names were adopted from the square 
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alphabet, which was used side by side with the PhceiHciaii for 
centuries; the former for sacred purposes, and the latter for 
commercial and ordinary secular purposes. 

If we adopt, therefore. Professor retrie's view of the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet, we can look with the same degree 
of veneration as that which the Hebrew scribes had for the 
square character, which was called by Rabbi Judas the Saint, 
** me-ushereth," ** beata, beatifica.** Michaelis also deiives the 
name •* Ashcrith " from the square character, from "Ashar/* 
blessed.* 

We conclude, therefore, that the square character, far from 
being as modern as formerly supposed, having an origin quite 
distinct from the Phoenician alphabet, may be the very char- 
acter in which the Decalogue was written on the Two Tables 
of Stone by the ** Finger ot God." 
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THE NEGRITOS VIEWED AS PIGMIES. 

[Extract fr^re Articit by W. A. R«ed, Echaological S«nr«y Fvblkaiioa, Maailft, tft* ) 

Probably no group of primitive men has attracted more 
attention from the civilized world than the py^my blacks. 
From the time of Homer and Aristotle the pygmies, allhotigli 
their existence was not absolutely known at that early period* 
have had their place in fable and legend, and as civiliied osaii 
has become more and more acquainted with the unknown parts 
of the globe he has met again and again with the same struge 
type of the human species until he has t>een led to conclude 
that there is practically no part of the tropic zone where these 
little blacks have rot lived at some time. 

Mankind at large is interested in a race of dwarfs just as tt 
would be in a race of giants, no matter what the color or social 
state; and scientists have long been concerned with trying to 
fix the position of the pygmies in the history of the human 
race. That they have played an important ethnologic rdle can 
not be doubted; and although today they are so scattered and 
so modified by surrounding people as largely to have dis- 
appeared as a pure tvpe. yet they have everywhere left their 
imprint on the peoples who have absorbed them. 

The Negritos of the Philippines constitute one branch of 
the Kastern divifion of the pygmy race as opposed to the 
African division, it being generally recognized that the blacks 
of short Htature may be so grouped in two large and conspre* 
hensive divisions. Other well-known branches of the Eastern 
group are the Mincopiesof the Andaman Islands and perhaps* 
also, the Papuans of New Guinea, very similar in m^ny parti- 
culars to the Negritos of the Philippines, and although authori- 
ties differ in ^Touping the Papuans with the Negritos. The 

* BtMBiorf L«ito lalaiad, p 141. Biblkoih OrMai , I itts , p ij) 
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Asiatic cootineot it also not without its representatives of the 
black dwarfs, having the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. The 
presence of Negritos over so large an area has especially 
attracted the attention of anthropologists, who have taken 
yenerallyoneorthe c her of two theories advanced to explain 
It : Ftrsti that the entire oceanit: region is a partly submerged 
continent, once connected with the Asiatic mainland and over 
which this aboriginal race spread prior to the subsidence. The 
Second theory is that the peopling of the several archipelagoes 
by the Negritos has been a gradual spread from island to 
island. This latter theory, advanced by De Quatrefages, is 
the generally accepted one, although it is somewhat difficult 
to believe that the ancestors of weak and scattered tribes such 
'ai to-day are found in the Philippines could ever have been the 



tea rovers that such a belief would imply. It is a well-known 
fact, however, that the Malays have spread in this manner, anri. 
while it is hardly possible that the Negritos have ever been as 
bold seafarers a^ the Malays, yet where they have been left in 
undisputed possession of (heir shores they have remained 
reckless fi-hcrntcn. The statement that they are now nearly 
always found in impenetrable mountain forests, is not an argu- 
ment against the migration-by-sca theory, because they have 
been surrounded by stronger races and have been compelled 
to flee to the forests or suffer extermination. The fact that 
they live farther inland than the stronger peoples, is also evi- 
dence that they were the first inhabitants, for it is not natural 
to suppose that a weaker race could enter territory occupied 
by a stronger and gain a permanent foothold there. 



SUPERSTITIONS OF THE INDIANS. 

[The followiDf^ article is taken from a number of the Chicago InUr- 
Ocean, published July 22, iqoo. It will have interest enough to the archctf- 
ologist to warrant republishing it, but with an interrogation mark. It is not 
improbable that the Indians have this superstition in reference to certam 
localities, but if they have, the subject is of sufficient importance to de- 
mand close investigation.— £d.] 

The mysteries of witchcraft and enchantment lie deep in 
every Indian's breast. They are part of his daily life and in- 
fluence his most commonplace actions. He believes in enchant- 
ment as he believes in weather signs. On the trail he sees wild 
prophecies in the flight of eagles. In camp the howl of a 
coyote conveys strange meanings. On fiesta days the writhings 
of a rattlesnake and the actions of ponies and dogs convey 
their hints of the future for his guidance. Squalor, drunken- 
ness, and other vices have robbed the Indian of much, but not 
of all his childlike superstition. 

Among the allied tribes in Southern and Lower California 
and Southwestern Arizona— the Yumas, Dieguenos, Cocopahs 
and Catarinas — the belief in sorcery and witchcraft is strong. 
Lower California especially, by reason of its scant population 
of white people, is enveloped in the misty lore of Indian en- 
chantment. The natives have invested certain natural pheno- 
mena with awe. In some localities a smattering of religion 
taught by the mission fathers years ago curiously colors the 
imagination of the Indians, who make the sign of the cross to 
appease wild gods whose qualities of devil is universal. To 
aid him in his malignant uork the Indians have invented a 
number of lesser lights in diabolism, most of them having 
jurisdiction over some particular branch of the native's life and 
fate. He must placate this one and that, or his arm will shrivel 
when he dra\%s the bow, and his pony will be stung by a serpent. 

Tracts of land are set apart by the Indians as enchanted 
ground, occupied by gods and demons. This is notably true 
of the mud volcano region near the Hardy river, which is so 
uncanny that the Indians believe it to be the visible link con- 
necting the devil with the earth. They leave it severely alone, 
and betray great fear whenever the volcanoes display unusual 
activity. Thry tell how the ground quakes around the volca- 
noes, and declare it to be the result of the devil's struggles to 
come forth. At night there are sometimes weird lights in the 
vicinity, which are seen bv the natives afar off. They conjure 
up visions of demons in the glare. 

All this is easily discerned by the white man to be a natural 
superstition, based on ignorance of the nature of the volcanoes. 
It is not so easy, however, to account for the dread and awe 
entertained by the Indians for the region called *' Mon-e-guan- 
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iibt" lyiog 10 the hollowed shoulders of the San Pedro Martin 
range. It it an extensive upland, with wide stretches of park- 
like groves and meadows, through which ice-cold streams run 
in such curires of beauty that at first glance they suggest the 
canning hand of the landscape gardener. It is soon perceived, 
however, that Mon-e-guan-ish is in its primitive state, and that 
its name, meaning enchanted land, is not misapplied. The 
Indians fear it, and cannot be induced to accompany the pros- 
pector or hunter into its precincts. 

Mon-e-guan-ish is surrounded by bristling hills covered with 
heavy timber and gnashed by torrents. It may be entered only 
by two trails. One follows up the Canada de Tres Leones past 
the lonely falls of Las Cascadas stream, and the other leads 
through a narrow pass in the hills above Calentura. It is said 
that the latter trail, at a point where it passes along the brow 
of a precipice, is deeply worn, as though the feet of natives 
for scores of years had passed over it. On this report, 
coupled with the discovery of an old abandoned mission not 
far away, toward the Gulf of California, some explorers have 
argued that Mon-e-guan-ish was at one time thickly inhabited 
by Indians or their predecessors, years ago. 

When I first learned of Mon-e-guan-ish, from my guides. 
El Gato and Ramon, deer-slayers and runners of the Catarina 
tribe, I thought it was a happy hunting ground which the 
Indians in their simplicity were trying to preserve from the 
whites by weaving about it this tale of mystery. But when I 
approached it, and insisted upon their guidance to the enter- 
ing trail, I became convinced, by their evident signs of dread, 
that they really believed the story they told. Since then I 
have found the belief universal among the Indians of that 
region. No one will enter the portals of Moneguanish, and 
the fact that I and other white hunters have gone in and re- 
turned alive and loaded with game does not allay their fears. 

Ramon and El Gato were extremely silent when I asked 
them about it. *' It is a place of witchcraft and strangeness.*' 
said the old deer-slayer, El Gato. This he conveyed to me in 
bis simple Spanish, and then, with a shrug, continued his pack- 
ing of El Saoio, his faithful burro. 

" I shall go to the place," I said. 

El Gato looked at me quickly. He saw that I was in 
earnest, and was troubled. Ramon, more demonstrative, 
shuddered. He stopped rolling his cigarette, and rising from 
the camp-fire give a look toward the mysterious Mon-e-guan- 
isb that was a condensed volume of dread and superstition. 

Oddly enough, my persistence in the purpose of visiting 
Mon^e-guan-ish opened the bronze and impassive lips of El 
Gato. "Yes, there are many deer," said he. With all his 
reluctance and dread he was truthful. "Calentura and the 
Caflon of Three Lions have many deer, but not so many as 
Mon-e«g«an*ish ." 
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Look, seflor!" said El Gato, in a diplomatic attempt to play 
upon my superstitious fears. " It is unholy there ! Men say 
the deer are enchanted. Bullets go crooked and arrows are 
turned aside from them. Many deer of different kinds — black- 
tail, and burro, and red deer, and sometimes antelope and big- 
horn sheep — all run in one herd ! Is not that against nature 'i 
Tell me that ! A mist hangs over the land, which is poison to 
men. The water is white and sweet, but it turns the brain. 
Do you not remember El Sapo, the fro^, that poor infeliz that 
hopped and scared your mule at Sangre dc Cristo? Bien! He 
tasted the water of Las Cascadas. that comes down out of 
Mon-e-guan-ish. He was thirsty in the long run from Mira- 
flores to the rancheria. Mira! Is he not loco ? Docs he not 
hop like a frog ? His legs are tied in knots like a reata. It is 
the accursed stream of Mon-e-guan-ish." 

*' Nonsense ! *' I replied. ** Now I know where to find the 
fattest deer." 

** How can you kill the deer ?" persisted El Gato. '* If the 
bullets go crooked, who bends them? Also, lions are there. 
greater than the lions of Palomar, yet they kill no deer. Can 
you explain that? Men say that the trail to Miratlores is lined 
with the roaring of the lions of Moneguan-ish, in the ni^ht. 
Yet the deer pass up and down. Where do the thunders come 
from, when the sky is clear? Why does the water turn men's 
brains and knit up their sinews like a tangled reata? Ah, 
seflor ! I pray you, mm from Mon-eguan-ish and go with me 
down to the desert. Do not drink the poison of the accursed 
land hidden from man ! " 

It was against such earnest protestations as these that I 
started for Mone-guan-ish. El Gato was loyal enough to see 
my packs well bestowed and my rifle oiled and cleaned. He 
went with me part of the way, far enough to point out the 
little red hill that stands to the left of the Calentura trail. 
Far beyond loomed the dark green, hazy heights of San Pedro 
Martin, in which, *' hidden from man,** was the enchanted land. 
Utterly uninhabited for leagues behind me, the country became 
wilder and darker as I advanced. El Gato shook his head as 
I waved farewell and was a melancholy figure bestriding his 
burro looking after me. Back of him I saw Ramon, his hand 
over his eyes, watching me with intense eagerness. They be- 
lieved they had seen the last of their ** patron," at least in his 
sound mind. If I returned at all. it was to be with my brain 
turned and my sinews tied in a knot. More likely I would 
never return, but would be a mysterious sacrifice to the strange 
gods of the place. 

I found Mon-e-guan-ish to be a place abounding in streams 
and grass, with noble groves of oak and sycamore. On the 
higher ground were forests of pine and fir, reaching up to the 
snowy summit of the peaks. I saw more game in this natural 
preserve than it had been my fortune to see in my whole life 
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before. Deer and antelope browsed on the sunny slopes, and 
gazed upon me in astonishment. So plentiful were ihey and 
so easily killed, that I could not in conscience call it sport to 
bring them down and I desisted. 

Two or three days' rambling in the great valley made me in 
love with it. The air was so rich and fresh that it vitalized like 
wine. Once or twice I reached the edge of the tableland in 
my wanderings and caught glimpses of a vast landscape 
stretching from my feet to the Pacific, eighty miles to the 
westward. Below me were spread hills and valleys, flashing 
streams and somber splotches of deep-green oak groves. I 
located, as nearly as possible, several canons — they might 
justly be called gorges or barrancas — which afterward I had 
the pleasure of exploring. On another occasion I caught a 
peep of the desert falling sheer six or seven thousand feet 
from where I stood and stretching forty miles eastward to the 
Gulf. Dizzling white, with waves of heat rising and seeming 
to transform it into a billowy moving mass, it revealed itself in 
the bird's-eye view to be surely enough the bed of an ancient 
gulf or sea, lying forgotten and isolated from the world. 

Since then 1 have visited Mon-e-guan-ish several times, but 
have never been able to induce an Indian to enter the place. 
Invariably they have gazed after me in dread, and have wel- 
comed my return from the ** accursed land" with manifesta- 
tion« of astonishment and curiosity. 

Another instance of the deep superstition of the Indians, 
which sometimes gives rise to weird and romantic tales, occur- 
red during some earthquakes in Southern California, when 
Tauquitz peak rumbled and shook, and the ground near San 

iacinto cracked and sank many feet below the former level. 
*auquitz has been invested with supernatural terrors by the 
Indians for years When the earthquake came and caused the 
*' mountain to talk," the natives knowingly shook their heads 
and said to the whites, '' What did we tell you?" 

The San Jacintos and Sabobas believe that under Tauquitz 
peak the devil has his abode. They are in fear lest the 
Satanic force will overthrow the mountain and permit his maj- 
esty to emerge upon the earth. The mountain was thrown 
upon the devil, pinning him underneath, and his struggle to 
free himself "shakes the old earth." 

Years ago, according to one of their stories, two Indians 
ascended Tauquitz peak, in defiance of warnings by the wise 
men. They found in a cleft of the peak, snugly hidden from 
the weather, a long pipe and a package of what they took to 
be the choicest tobacco. One of the men, Timoteo, insisted 
upon trying a smoke, though his companion, Jorge Juan, sus- 
pected the pipes and tobacco to be enchanted. Timoteo filled 
the pipe with the finely cut stuff, lighted it with the fire that 
eveiy Indian draws so easily from sticks and stones, and sat 
back to enjoy the fumes. Suddenly there were violent rumbi- 
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ings underneath them, and curling wreaths of dust ascended 
from the ground. Jorge Juan was terror strickeft and called 
Timoteo to throw down the pipe and hasten down the moun- 
tain. But Timoteo was already intoxicated with the en- 
chanted weed, and began to speak in a strange tongue, to 
chant, and point with wild gestures to the ground and to the 
blue valley far below them. Great wreaths of smoke hovtred 
about his head, and mingled with the dust that rote from the 
ground. The rumblings increased. The ground shook be- 
neath their feet. Jorge Juan heard a deep voice underneath, 
and his knees smote together. Timoteo held conversation 
with the voice and his face was lighted with strange joy. 
Stones from the jutting peaks tumbled about them, and rolled 
into the canons, making a horrid uproar and scattering hun- 
dreds of vultures into night. Jorge Juan in his terror swooned. 
Nobody knows what Timoteo saw or heard from that time on. 
Jorge Juan awoke at daybreak and crawled down the mountain 
to the rancheria. Timoteo wandered through the wild bills, a 
wild being, shunned by the Indians as one who had held com- 
munication with the devil. 

The Indians said the stuff he had smoked was martguana, 
and not tobacco. Mariguana has strange power over the 
mind, but is not usually so strong as to deprive one of his 
reason for any length of time. They believe the long pipe 
and pouch of mariguana were bewitched. On summer days 
when the blue haze hangs over Tauquitz and the drowsy 
rumbling is heard, the Indians shake their heads and speak of 
Timoteo and his horrible fate. They tell their children the 
legend of Tauquitz and the pouch of mariguana. Not a child 
nor a grown Indian in that region can be induced to approach 
the peak, for fear that a new device of enchantment may en- 
tangle their footsteps and capture their reason, sending them 
wandering over the earth like Timoteo, eating roots and 
berries, and holding converse with unseen creatures. 

Tauquitz, like Mon-e-guan-ish, is " a place of witchcraft and 
strangeness." 



THK STORY OF THE TEMPTATION; OR. THE CON- 
TEST BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL. 

BV STFPHEN D. FEET, TH. I). 

The record of man's early history as containcti in the Hook 
of Genesis reveals one fact which is worthy of especial notice, 
and that is: there was at the very outset a contest between the 
20od and the bad; a contest which has not yet ceased, and 
docs not seem likely to cease until the end of the world. In 
fact we may conclude that there was a dualism taught by the 
verv works of creation, as well as the word of God. 

The record of this contest is the main subject of the Bible 
history, thoufj^h it is f^iven in various ways. The first by 
means of symbols, viz., the symbol of the serpent and the 
tree; the second by means of traditions, and third by means 
of the various personal narratives. 

I. We have found that the Bible repiesents the serpent 
a< a symbol of evil, and contrasts it with the tree, which was 
always the symbol of life and the source of good. We are 
now to show that such was the conception among the earliest 
races of the earth. 

We shall find that there was the same contrast between the 
serpent and the tree, even in prehistoric times, though how this 
came to be so universal, is a question. The examination of 
the ^eals which are described by Dr. Ward shows that the story 
of the serpent and the tree was prevalent in the Hast at a very 
early date, and that it had the same important significence to- 
nearly all who were familiar with it. It appears in picture- 
writing before the art of making letters had been introduced. 
What is more, it suggests the great conflict which has been go- 
ing on throughout the entire period of human history: a con- 
flict t>etween good and evil; between the creator and the de- 
stroyer, and which does not seem likely to cease until history 
end^t. An explanation of this conflict is not given, but it 
«ecms to be prevalent in the entire universe, for as we look out, 
aiway from tne world and examine the starry scroll, which is 
stretched at night above our heads, and is filled with golden 
letters, we find the same lesson written there. One star will 
shine out and astonish us with its brilliancy; another star wiU 
^row pale and disappear altogether, and yet the work of 
creation goes on. This dualism of creation is a mystery which 
baffles us. and our intelligence is not broad enough, nor deep 
enough to solve the problem. 

The record of man's early history is a continuation of the 
history of creation which preceded it. There is a simplicity 
about the Bible story which interests every one and satisfies 
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all. The story of creation, as read in the universe, is more 
intricate, but it teaches the same lesson. When we direct the 
telescope to the Milky Way and then intensify and increase its 
m^aitying power, we find tliat it dissoives the mist wHith was 
a film before our eyes and has hung Tike a veil, hiding the 
wonders of creation from our vision, and to our astonishment^ 
this new eye which man has created for himself reveals a uni- 
verse of which we knew nothing before. There is an infinite 
space in the sky, and that which seemed like star-d\2St is made 
up of an infinite number of .worlds, each one larger than the 
one we live upon. We are led to admire the power and wis- 
dom of the great Creator, and yet we realize that there is evil 
upon the earth, and for aught we know, there may be the same 
evil in other worlds. 

The element of destruction as well as of creation is every- 
where in the universe, and yet the power of the Creator is 
supreme. The picture of man's first estate as given by the 
Scriptures, is after all, brighter than that which is found any- 
where in mythology, and corresponds with that which is pre- 
sented by the telescope as we look into the sky at night. 
Banishment from Eden was the penalty of disobeying the 
word of God. We wonder if there is any relief from that 
banishment, when we go away from earth. Alienation from God 
is the greatest evil that can come to man. and yet conscience 
is often an accuser. We think of creation and progress; for 
each world has been evolved out of the depth of creation by 
the power of God. Each star shines out of the darkness, be- 
cause God has bestowed upon it light. Even the trees that 
grow upon the earth have been lifted by an unseen power out 
of the dead material which had been ground up by the ele- 
ments, and they spread their branches so as to catch the light 
and breathe the air, and yet decay ultimately will seize upon 
them; their leaves will fade, their branches fall, and they will 
be buried underneath the earth, as we shall ourselves, and yet 
the life germ which is hidden within the acorn, shall burst its 
shell and another tree shall rise. Many trees will appear 
around us, each one of which will tell the same tale. The 
writing of God is upon all His works. 

The characters with which man has inscribed histhoughtsand 
told his history, are often more difficult to decipher than are the 
works of God, and yet, the fact that we have a book which we 
have believed to be the word of God is a source of encourage- 
ment. In each of the seals which men in the early days of 
history inscribed with cabalistic letters is revealed the fact that 
the serpent is overcome by man and by the representative 
divinity. The scourge is in the hands of the god; beseems 
to ride in triumph. A goddess stands over the monstet^ with 
the symbols of the raincloud in her hand, while the win^S of 
the dragon are up>on either side. We wonder if there- were 
chariots and altars at that early date; and we look at the bull 
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at tubject to the |K>ver of men. Neptune's tridefit it held in 
the handt of the divinity. There are goddesfes clothed in 
many skirts, and we seem to be reading the story of dvilization, 
and yeC there is war. for the king hoios a bow and arrow in his 
hands. We are reminded of the winged bulls which stood in 
the fialaces of Babylon. In fact, the seals are suggestive of 
the earliest history. There is a close connection between the 
dragon and the powers of darkness, but there is alto a sug- 
gestion of a growth and progress in the chariot, and in the 
king who wears a crown and has the arrow in his hands. At 
the end of each arrow is a trident, which suggests the story of 
Neptune as riding upon the waves and becoming a conqueror 
of the sea Man has become a ruler of the elements, and 
when he is able to rule himself, he proves to be a son of God 
and an heir of immortality. 

Still, it is as difficult to understand the enigma of life, as it is 
to decipher the strange writings upon the seals. It is a singu- 
lar fact that a contest with the serpent Python was carried on 
by Apollo at Delphi, and that the worshippers of the Delphic 
Apollo were Cretans from Knossos. the very place where Arthur 
Evans has made so many remarkable discoveries. In Knossos 
the oak was regarded as the tree ot Zeus, for Zeus in the 
Libyan oasis had his oracle under an oak. and at Crete Zeus 
had a i;r<>up of three sacred trees. Homer describes Apollo as 
leaning against an oak outside of the walls of Troy. The 
slaying of the serpent by Cadmus, who is said to have been 
the author of letters, is also significant. Cadmus is said to 
have served Ares eight years, but he obtained a kingdom and 
roamed a daughter of the Theban king. Apollo, in several of 
his most primitive cults, was connected with the oak. The 
tripod is associated with Apollo and the oracle, and became a 
symbol of wisdom, for it was prophetic of the future. The 
Pythian priestess, who invoked Zeus, took her seat on a 
prophetic tripod. Dodona was a place where oracles were 
established. Thus, it was in connection with the cave, the 
grove, and the sacred tree that oracles dwelt, and after a con- 
test with the serpent, music and letters were brought out 
by Apollo and Cadmus. The seals which have been discovered 
m Babylonia seem to carry us back to an earlier time, and yet 
by the pictographs and in the inscriptions we learn that letters 
had been already introduced. Mythology among the Baby- 
lonians had to do with rude monsters, who were full of contests 
and the conflict was over the success of brute strength, rather 
than moral powers. Yet the sceptre which had the form of a 
trideat. was a symbol of victory of Neptune over the waves. 
Jupiter's throne on the summit of Mt. Olympus showed that 
he ruled the air; Hephaistus also worked at the fire below; 
while Hercules performed his exploits on the earth, each. 
divinity having a different element for his particular kingdom- 
It will be noticed, however, that the Scriptures represent the 
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serpent as making the fruit of the tree a means of tempting 
Eve, but the voice of God is like the voice of a father who re- 
proves his children for disobedience. 

The fact, too, that the throne of Zeus was on the summit 
of Olympus, and the forge of Vulcai was beneath the earth 
and near the volcanic fires,. shows that the different elements 
were subject to different powers and the upper and lower in 
contrast. The same lesson is taught by the culture heroes. 

The Babylonian triad differed from that of the Hindus, 
though the former are described as having power over the ele- 
ments, Anu being the god of the air; Bel, the lord of the earth; 
£a, the god of the great deep; Vishnu was the god of life; 
Siva, the destroyer, and Vishnu, the savior. 

The existence of a contest between good and evil is taught 
further by the story of Cain and Abel. The first pair were 
banished from Eden and the cherubim were placed as guards 
at the gates holding flaming swords in their hands, but an altar 
of sacrifice was erected and the two sons, Cain and Abel, brought 
their offerings. The sacrifice of Abel was accepted, that of 
Cain was rejected. The great tragedy of earth began to be 
enacted. The innocent suffered at the hands of the guilty, 
thus anticipating the time when the divine one, the Son of 
God, should suffer for the sins of men. The two trees — the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil and the Tree of Life — 
have borne their fruit. 

The truth is taught blindly by the inscribed seals, but they 
show that there was a contest between the brute creation and 
man, who is supposed to have the dominion, and yet it is man 
who is redeemed by the great sacrifice. The blood of Abel 
speaks *' better things *' than does the sword of Cherubim. The 
same truth is taught by the varied mythology of the ancients 
as by the book of Revelation. Sacrifices were offered from the 
earliest times. Oracles were established in sacred places. 
Even letters were given by priests whose names are not known. 
There is a sacred history among all the nations of the East 
which illustrates the same point, and teaches the same lesson. 
It would be tedious to collect all examples in which the sym- 
bols of the serpent and the tree are brought out and made to 
illustrate the truth. 

Animal sacrifices were introduced at a very early date; 
their blood was poured out on the ground, even human victims 
were slain. The sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham is suggest- 
ive of the same mysterious principle. Even in late years, the 
custom of establishing the security of a building or the pros- 
perity of a city, by means of a buried slave in the founda- 
tion, was common among the ancient nations, and still survives 
among the rude tribes of the Pacific. 

This dualism first manifested itself among the heathen 
nations, and especially those which were in a low stage of ad- 
vancement. The common conception with them was that the 
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uoivcrse was m^de of two parts, the sky and the earth.- It was 
compared to two persons, Whose bodies were joined together, 
one male and the other female. The frsl change took place 
when the sky was lifted up and was separated from the earth. 
There are various stories or myths which represent the means 
by which this was accomplished. This dualism was still farther 
manifested when the goa had a solar character and the goddess 
a lunar character. The one presided over the day, the other 
over the night. The dualism extended also to the elements, 
for they were regarded as active and passive; fire and air being 
active , water and earth being passive. (See Plate.) 

Several authors have treated of this subject, and their 
works, when studied carefully, fnable us to underst.ind the 
*y»tems which existed in various parts of the world. Among 
those most worthy of mention is l.rnormant, who held th.it the 
idea of .1 soli- .in'i univers.il divini- being w.is manifested in the 
^ . _. natural world.but 

'■ y-^-- ■ lH^?'^the Nature god 
J/ ha.l .I double «■ 
tj\-ff M-nceand<-.vhil.i- 
tcd two princi- 
ples; thisbrought 
inthi' ci.nceniion 
of .Jualuv amid 
unity, which was 
s<imetimt-stiiuiv- 
itlent to antagon- 
ism, and when 
iified 
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■scnttd 



the Hibl<- as em- 
hodied in the s<r- 
peni. who was 
the tempter and 
the -.(jint ut evil. ,inil the Tft-e lA l,.lc, which w.is the symbol 
of g.-.d. 

The figuri: ..f the tre<- willi a vint- running among its 
l>ranch<-s was a common symljo! among the Assyrians, l.ay.ird 
has iurnishrd .1 picture of what ht- calls a Sacred Tree, in his 
wjrk on " Ninevth and Its Remains " The flowers at the end 
ot the branches arc fieijuenlly replaced by the lir or pino cone, 
and sometimes by a fruit or .in ornament n-semblmg (he pome- 
granite. Ornaments of this kind were woven upon the royal 
garment, and wcrf significant o( kingly life and great power. 
iSee the illustration ) In such cases the sun symbol was placed 
ab{>ve the tree and vine, and winged human figures surround 
the tree. I.ayar<l says: ""such was the network with pome- 
sraniics, one of thi- principal ornaments in the temple of 
Solomon. The pomegranile was worked on the garments of 
Aaron It was evidenily a sacred symbol and was connected 
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with the/God Rimmon, and showed a connection between 'the 
sacred emblems atid divmitics worshipped in various [.arts of 
Asia Mraor and Babylonia. The robes of the icing were most 
elaborately embroidered."* 

II. This view of a contest between good and evil is not 
confined to the Scriptures. 

The old Persians adopted as the chief feature of their sys- 
tem of religion, a dualism which was symbolized in much the 
same way. Among the ancient Hindus there was a system of 
triads, a triple system of transmigration, and a threefold alter- 
native was presented to the soul. There were repeated crea- 
tions. There were set pent demons, who were held sacred. 
The lower regions were supposed to be peopled with serpents, 
all having jewels in their heads. The never-failing imagina- 
tion of the Hindu has furnished names for all the chiefs ot the 
serpent tribes, and these are supposed to rule over all the 
snakes of the earth, as well as those in the lower regions. 
Seven circumambient worlds are supposed to rest on the 
thousand heads of the serpent which supports the supreme 
being. The work of the ** Cosmogony of Man," represents the 
universe as first existing in darkness; afterward, the egg was 
produced, and then Manu was born in the egg in the form of 
Brahma. He caused the egg to divide itself, and out of the 
two divisions formed the heavens above and the earth beneath. 
This conception of the separation of the sky from the earth, 
was not peculiar to the Hindus, for it prevailed in all parts of 
the globe; but the period in the history of the country arrived 
when the priests succeeded in transforming the primitive wor- 
ship of the po>vers of nature, into a highly artificial system of 
rites and sacrifices. 

The Vedic deifies were, however, divided according to the 
elements. The thunderer mounts his throne, and like Jove rides 
upon the storm cloud and flashes lightning from the darkened 
sky. Varuna is the god of the sky, as well as of the ocean. 
Agni is the god of fire, the light of the sun, and the flashing 
lightning. 

The doctrine of transmigration comes in to relieve the an- 
tagonism. Every thought produces either good or evil, and 
there are various transmigrations of men as the result of their 
conduct upon the earth. In Persia, the religious system never 
reached beyond this dualism. Every man is like an egg, there 
are two halves of him — this half is the earth, and that heaven. 
The serpent and the tree were the symbols which represented 
the religious belief. There were personal divinities which ruled 
over the different elements. The priests did not fail to avail 
themselves of the religious instincts of the people. They 
were always intent upon deepening their hold by surrounding 
their own vocation with a halo of sanctity and divine inspira- 
tion. The serpent was a symbol which th<»v u<5ed to awaken 

*Sce '* Nincvah and Its Remains," Vol. II., p. 237. 
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(ear. for it synbolued the destroyer. On the other hand, the 
sun was the reproducer as well as the creator, and was the lord 
uf the univerae. 

This belief in a dualism, or antaRoniam rather, between the 
power* abive and the .powers below, existed among the Tattar 
tribes and the Mongol nations, and possibly may have been 
transmitted to Ametlca. but it was a belief which also prevailed 
among the earliest races in Babylonia. Lcnormant has spoken 
o( this. He says'. " Nothing was free from this continual 
slniggle between the powers. Then- were personal spirits dis- 
tributed throughout all nature, they directed .ind animated all 
crtMted beings. These spirits were distributed everywhere: 
in the heavens, in the earth, and iht- intermediate reRions. 
Each element was full of them- the cirth, the nir, the fire and 
the WAter. Each celestial body anil each terrt-stnal creature 
was affected by them. A very distinct and definite person,itiiy 




wan ascrik>ed to them, vet there is no trace of the idea of a 
supreme god or of a first principle. There wa* a good and a 
bad spirit attached lo each celestial body, and even to each 
element. Thus discord reigned everywhere in the universe." 
Vie read in the epic recital of the descent of Istar into the 
country whence none return, thai it is divided into seven 
/ones, upon the model uf the seven planetary spheres, but at 
the bottom was a spring uf water, guarded by the infernal 
powers with jealous c.ire with seven doors and seven fastcn- 
ines The ?ipring could be reached only by permission of the 
infernal R'>'ls. and he who drank the waters returned in life to 
the light The principal entrance to ihe infernal regions was 
situated in the west, near a great muuntain, opposite to that in 
the east, where was the cr.idle of the human race, .im! where 
the Babylonian myihobif^y est.ililishcd the assembly of the 
gods. 
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The EgK ptians seem to have had a clearer idea of the soul, 
for there are scenes depicted in which certain persons appear 
before the God Ra. The soul is weighed in the scales, while 
an advocate pleads for the offender. This scene, however, 
belongs to a late period in history. A more significant scene 
is enacted in Babylonia. 

Wilkinson says: "Taking a proper view of these things we 
must not look on water, nor the sea, nor the heavens — simply 
as Osiris and Isis; nor must we by Typho understand either 
fire or drought or sea, but in general whatever is bad is to be 
attributed to Typho, and whatever is good is the operation of 
Isis and of Osiris." 

In the fabulous history of Osiris we may trace a notion 
common to all nations of a god who in the early ages of their 
history lived on earth and was their king and instructor and 
taught the secrets of husbandry and the arts of civilization, 
but was assailed by the malignant attacks of some monster or 
enemy of man. This thought is illustrated by the cut, which 
represents the thoughts of the Egyptians, and needs no other 
explanation than the pictograph itself can give. 

III. This belief in the contest between good and evil; 
between the upper and the lower world, was not confined to 
the Eastern continents, but accepted among all nations. 

It appears that there was a belief common to all the native 
tribes of America that their primitive condition was quite dif- 
ferent from their present condition, but that there were super- 
natural beings, some of whom were the sources of evil and 
plotters of mischief; others were friendly and were the sources 
of good. The story in reference to their first condition and 
the locality in which they dwelt varies, for the tribes who 
dwelt in the regions of the Great Lakes picture their first 
abode as a land covered with forests and filled with lakes; 
while those who still dwell among the mountains, think that 
their first abode was in dark caves, out of which they came 
and in time reached the surface of the earth and saw the light. 
Among all the tribes, however, there is a picture of a first 
world which reminds us of the Garden of Eden as portrayed 
in the Scriptures, and to a certain extent, the Arcadia of the 
Greeks. Yet, into this beautiful world there came beings who 
remind us of the story of Eve and the serpent. 

It is unknown how these views came to exist among all the 
tribes, savage and civilized, but the resemblance to the story 
given by the Bible is very striking, and conveys the idea that 
this story was transmitted. If we take the story of the tempta- 
tion first, we shall find that something similar to it was com- 
mon on this continent; though the tempter varied in character 
and appearance; it sometimes consisted of females who were 
very attractive, and again had the shape of a powerful chief, 
and one who plotted mischief aeainst the one who was ruling. 
The evil comes into the midst of happiness, and mischief ap- 
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pears where there had been before, innocence and security. 

The »tory of Hiawitha also reminds ui of the story con- 
tained in Genesis, tor Alortaho is always pictured as seated, 
but with hts head covered with hissing serpents, but Hiawatha 
i« represented as suffering many things but always seeking 
peace for hiH people. 

There are myths which have to do with naiiids and maidens, 
who are supposed to dwell in cavei beneath the water, and to 
come forth at limes to entice braves and heroes to their habi- 
tation. One story runs as follows: There were sfven chiefs 
who were hunters and lived together in a forest beside a beauti- 
ful lake. They lived in seven white tents and were surrouHdcd 
by the bcaulics of nature. Om- of their number, however, 
mystrriou-ty disappeared. It was not known what becime of 
htm (or a long time. The chiefs finally searched for him, and 
found that there was a maid who dwell in a cave beneath the 




lake Thi-. maid cnmi- up when (he chiefs w<-ti watching She 
had a white silver "hield for a hicast pl.itr. .in<l her h.iir fell 
gracefully over her sh.>uldcr>. She was -.urroumled by a fleecy 
woite cloud, wht.h swept over the surface nf the water, and 
*ne came near t.i where the chieft.ims were standing. The 
chiefs prrsiLided her to ;illow [h<-ir cumpanion tu come to the 
surface .ind bf with them again. She cimscntcd. lint when the 
chief who had dis.ipptared re.iched the shore, he (ell deaii, and 
only a heap n( hones remained upon the s;tnd The maiden 
then returned to her abode in the c.ivc beneath the waters, liut 
as ("ic went, she w.is ch.inged intn .i serpent, and the motmn of 
her body was Irke th.il uf n serpent m.iking i*s way through the 
water. 

The same view o( the serpent as .1 tempter is also found 
imong the partially civili/cd tribes, the Aitccs, but the 
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tempter, himseH, is dd longer a serpent, but i« a culture -hero, 
or a personal divinity, who served as king of tthe people, and 
yet was personified as the god of war and of death, named 
Tezcatlipoca. 

The story of the temptation often assumes another shape, 
and comes from the lower nature, and the story itself gives 
reality and personality lo the lusts and paaaions which lurk id 
every human being; while, on the other hand, the .higher pur- 
poses and the better hopes are represented by certain divinities 
whose names are familiar. It sometimes seems strange that 
the conception of the natives is so similar to that which we 
ourselves possess, but such ii the case, also, when we study the 
mythology of the Egyptians and Babylonians, for the so-called 
sacred books of the heathen arc not so utterly unli4ce the 
Scriptures as some have imagined. Certainly one who reads 
about the Fair God and his patience and innocence, while suf- 
fering from the dark plots of his 
enemy, who is the god of death, 
a^9^Ca Wm/"*- ^'" ''^^'iz^ how strong and perva- 

^wT'Af tj4 J. ! sive is this conception of the differ- 
-■'''■ ence between good and «vii, innc- 

cence and guilt. This diversity of 
character is illustrated by the 
divinities which were ^mboUzed 
in the Vatican CodcK. Those 
which were associated with -the tree 
are apparently benefactors; for 
they have friendly attitudes, and 
are looking upward toward the 
branches on which bird-sarepesCh- 
ed; but beneath tif. tree may t>e 
seen the crotalus jaw, giviitg the 
idea that there is a «erpent lurk- 
ing beneath. This corresponds 
very closely to the Scandinavian 
_. method of representing Igdrasil, 

F,g ,-TRE. .NO S,.PeNT. ,^, „„| j „„",„ ,h, ,1,^^, ,„ 

below the tree, but the rainbow is above. The myth also 
represents the squirrel as leaping among the branches. 

It is worthy of notice that the American mythology corse- 
sponds with the Scandinavian in this respect, foi there are per- 
sonal divinities that are gods of light and warmth, and preside 
over plenty and fertility and reproduction. This is quite 
markedly the case with Quetzatlcoatl. His land and city were 
the homes of abundance; his people, the Toltecs, were skilled 
in all arts, all of which they had been taught by QuelzaltcoatI, 
himself, as the promoter of fertility in the .vegetable world. 
He was ihe genius of reproduction and the human race. The 
ceremonies of marriage among the Aztecs were attributed to 
him. His conrtection withthe reproductive principle seemsTto 
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lodicale hit character. The aitrological signs which wera sup- 
posed CO control the different parts of the human body indicate 
tliat in hia function as god of reproduction (JuetzatlcoatI may 
have stood in some relation to phallic rites His character a^ 
A patron of arts, the cultivator of peaceful intercourse among 
men. would naturally lend itself to this opinion. There is an- 
other view, which is still more important, for it shows that the 
^eme idea of the future prevailed among the people whom wc 
think of as idolaters and as lacking in the fundamental ideas 
of religion (^uetzatlcoatl, who was the Fair God. was plotted 
Against by Tczcatlipoca, the god of death; he voluntarily gave 
up his throne, and took hin departure. He floated out to 
sea. on his wizard raft of serpent skins, and disappeared. It 
was unknown whether his body had perished, or his soul had 
mrtunted to the morning star. Thr wise men were not agreed, 
hut the universal opinion was that he was gone but would 
return He was not dead; he had built mansions underground, 
the abode of the dead, through whose gloomy corridors one 
could reach the habitation of the sun and the happy land. He 
was represented by a statue in a reclining position, signifying 
that he was absent, as one who lays him down to sleep, but 
when he should awake from that dream of absence, he should 
arise again to rule the land. 

IV. There is another view of this subject which brings us 
inti» the study of the personal divinities in America, or the so- 
caHed culture hrroes. and their resemblance to the divinities 
which were worshipped in the ancient world, in Kabylonia, 
Egypt. an<l India. Thcie ilivinities 'vere supposed to superin 
teid the operations of nature, but were personified and were 
worshipped as if they were personal gods. Temples were 
erected to them, and symbols which are suggestive of their 
character wt-re sculptured upon their fa«;ade5 These temples 
wrrr generally placed upon the summit of pyramids, and in 
thi^ respect resemble those (^f Hah> Ionia, and. to a certain ex 
tent, those of India, anti even of China. 

It IS very rem.irkable that the form of the serpent 1$ every- 
where present in the- architecture of this region; and. in fact. 
IS sn prominent that we must conclude that it was a symbol of 
the <livinity. No explanation of these symbols has yet been 
i^iven that clears up the problem or satisfies us in reference to 
the system which prevailed This, however, may br considered 
a^ -« safe hypothesis. The gods of the Aztecs. Nahuas. and 
ancient Mayas, as well as those of the (Juichuas and Peruvians. 
were personifications of the Nature powers, and really repn- 
sented the various elements -fire, water, air, earth, and skv 
They seem to be stipematural beings and their representations 
were calculated to awaken and increase the sense of the super- 
natural, k is true th.it there were many personal attributes 
aacrioed 9o them, which sometimes made them so attractive as 
to win our admiration It would seem that these ancient peo- 
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pie, who have been regarded as only partially civilized, often had 
an exalted idea of their gods. Yet, there was a great diversity 
in those gods, tor some of them are portrayed as cruel mon- 
sters and full of every attribute which would make them ab- 
horred; while others might be regarded as models of character. 
The fact that the symbol of the serpent, the cros." and the 
tree are closely associated with the images of these personal 
divinities, suggests the idea that it was through a process of 
evolution, possibly, that they came into existence, or, at least, 
the conception of them as personal beings arose. This idea is 
strengthened by the 
study of the codices 
and the glyphs con- 
tained in them, and is - 
strengthened also by 
the study of the human 
figures. The serpent 
symbol is frequently 
associated with human 
forms, but their atti- 
tudes are suggestive 
of a secondary mean- 
ing. The serpent, with 
a human form issuing 
from its mouth, was 
sculptured on the 
facades of the palaces 
of the Mayas, and is 
vCFy significant, as it 
symbolizes the ele- ' 
ments as well as the 
gods, but frequently 
contrasted with one an- 
other. 

MrJ.WalterFewkes 
has given a number of 
drawings of one per- 
sonal divinity, which 
is represented in the 
cut. His theory is that 
the figures represent 
the sun god. These figures have been identified with Itzamna, 
who was a personal divinity, and is also symbolized by the 
Tree of Life in the Tableau des Bacabs. Such was the opinion 
of Dr. Brinton. It would seem also, that this was the god of 
growth, for we see in one figure that the god is holding a 
kernel of corn which is already sprouting. In another, the 
same god is reaching hts hand down into the vase which 
contains the stores. In still another, the same god holds a 
torch in his hands. 
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on hiR skirt and a serpent over his head* The figure L 
ifr pictured as armed and in a warlike attitude; in figure M' a 
black god' seems to be engaged in making paint or twisting the 
fire-drill. Figure O represents a goddess distinguished by the 
wrinkles of age, watching a vase which rests upon a fire. 
Figure P is said to be the frog god, having the club-shaped 
fingers of the frog. 

Figure i is a bird, the moan bird, a member of the pelican 
family. Fi^. 2 is a personification of Kukulkan, the feathered 
serpent. Fig. 3 has the shape of a dog, the dog is a lightning 
beast and represents the death god. Fig. 4 is the vulture; this 
bird of prey is often pictured as fighting a serpent, or as eat- 
ing the eye of a human sacrifice. Fig. 5 is a jaguar which has 
a mythological significance. 

The god B in Fig. 5, is a universal deity, to whom the most 
varied elements, natural phenomena and activities are subject. 
He is represented with different attributes and symbols of 
power, with torches in his hands, sitting in the water and on 
the water, standing in the rain, riding in a canoe, enthroned on 
the clouds, seated on a cross-shaped tree, associated with the 
four points of the compass He is seen planting kernels of 
maize; on a journey, with a staff in his hand and a bundle on 
his back, but is opposed by the serpent, who is in the act of 
devouring him; or, he is rising up out of the serpent's jaw. 
All the pictures are meant to typify his abode in the air, above 
rain, storm, and death-bringing clouds. The symbols about 
him are suggestive, for they seem to represent the cardinal 
points; the different colors, yellow, red, white and black; the 
different elements, earth, fire, water and air, and different per- 
sonal attributes; and the most significant fact is, that he is seen 
standing beside a tree in the shape of a cross, which has the 
serpent with its crotalus jaw beneath its feet. The conclusion 
is that he represents the god of life, while the serpent repre- 
sents the god of death. 

We do not recognize in these any of the elements which 
are contained in the story given by the Scriptures, for there is 
no reference to the Creation, or the Temptation, or even to the 
Flood, but we find the serpent as a deity having a mythological 
form, used chiefly as the symbol of water and time, and some- 
times as the head of a god, and we learn that there was a 
great difference in the character of the gods represented by 
the figures. Some of them seem to be personifications of evil 
and requiring human sacrifices; while others seem to be per- 
ponifications of goodness, and were the sources of nearly 
every blessing to the people. 
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Dr. Seler thinks that this god represents Itzamna, and forms 
an important component in the hieroglyphics which refer to 
gods of light and prosperity, but is completely absent from 
those relating to the gods of hostile power and death. 

Scheihas has shown that the god D has an appendage to 
the chin comparable to the beard. 

A goddess is also found in the codices, who is identified by 
Brinton as the Evening Star, also as Mother Earth, source 
of life, ancestors of the race. This goddess is associated in 

several pictureswith 
the god D, who was 
the god of vegeta- 
tion. Dr. Hrinton 
also recognized the 
two figures in the 
Tableau dcs Bacahs 
fis representing the 
earth mother and 
the sun god, who is 
the father, and 
makes these to re- 
present our first 
parents. 

Another item is 
worthy of notice. 
We find a house re- 
presented, and the 
same j^od seated in 
the house, while an- 
other figure repre- 
sents the column 
and the god stand- 
ing by. Still an- 
other figure has thf 
god seated, but in 
front of him is the 
symbol of falling 
rain, personified in 
the shape of a 
hound mummy. The 
representation by 
Scheihas of the different gods is given in Fig. 6. In the 
upper part of the cut si.xteen different human figures marked 
with the letters of the alphabet appear. In the lower part 
there are six figures representing mythological animaN. 
designated by the numerals i, 2. 3, 4. 5 and (^. It will be 
noticed that in the figures different activities are repn- 
sented. In one case the god B has an oar in his hand. In 
another, a goddess (E) has a growing plant. In still 
another, a god (I) holds a vase in his hand, has cross-bones 
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on hits skirt and a serpent over his head. The figure L 
is pictured as armed and in a warlike attitude; in figure Ma 
black god- seems to be engaged in makingpaint or twisting the 
fire-drill. Figure O represents a goddess distinguished by the 
wrinkles of age, watching a vase which rests upon a fire. 
Figure P is said to be the frog god, having the club-shaped 
fingers of the frog. 

Figure i is a bird, the moan bird, a member of the pelican 
family. Fi^. 2 is a personification of Kukulkan, the feathered 
serpent. Fig. 3 has the shape of a dog, the dog is a lightning 
beast and represents the death god. Fig. 4 is the vulture; this 
bird of prey is often pictured as fighting a serpent, or as eat- 
ing the eye of a human sacrifice. Fig. 5 is a jaguar which has 
a mythological significance. 

The god B in Fig. 5, is a universal deity, to whom the most 
varied elements, natural phenomena and activities are subject. 
He is represented with different attributes and symbols of 
power, with torches in his hands, sitting in the water and on 
the water, standing in the rain, riding in a canoe, enthroned on 
the clouds, seated on a cross-shaped tree, associated with the 
four points of the compass He is seen planting kernels of 
maize; on a journey, with a staff in his hand and a bundle on 
his back, but is opposed by the serpent, who is in the act of 
devouring him; or, he is rising up out of the serpent's jaw. 
All the pictures are meant to typify his abode in the air, above 
rain, storm, and death-bringing clouds. The symbols about 
him are suggestive, for they seem to represent the cardinal 
points; the different colors, yellow, red, white and black; the 
different elements, earth, fire, water and air, and different per- 
sonal attributes; and the most significant fact is, that he is seen 
standing beside a tree in the shape of a cross, which has the 
serpent with its crotalus jaw beneath its feet. The conclusion 
is that he represents the god of life, while the serpent repre- 
sents the god of death. 

We do not recognize in these any of the elements which 
are contained in the story given by the Scriptures, for there is 
no reference to the Creation, or the Temptation, or even to the 
Flood, but we find the serpent as a deity having a mythological 
form, used chiefly as the symbol of water and time, and some- 
times as the head of a god, and we learn that there was a 
great difference in the character of the gods represented by 
the figures. Some of them seem to be personifications of evil 
and requiring human sacrifices; while others seem to be per- 
ponifications of goodness, and were the sources of nearly 
every blessing to the people. 



ASIATIC IDEAS AMONG THK AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Part I. 

BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, everything 
relating to the religious system associated with the name of 
Zoroaster was eagerly sought after by the philosophers of the 
Western World. The Neo-Platonists and the Gnostics were 
largely indebted to the teachings of the Persian Sage, as was 
the faith newly-born on Judean soil, Christianity itself. The 
resemblance between Christianity and Mazdaism, as the reli- 
gion of the old Persian empire is usually termed, was, indeed, 
so close that their followers were sure to come into conflict 
when the younger faith had taken deeper root. The Persian 
religion, under the name of Mithraism, spread rapidly through- 
out the Roman Empire, which was destined to become the 
prize of the victor. In the meantime Christianity had been 
establishing itself as a personal spiritual, rather than a cosmi- 
cal op|>onent of evil, and its rival was ultimately overthrown 
and soon disappeared from the scene. 

Mr. James Darmesteter, the translator of the Zend-Avesta, 
states in his Introduction to this remarkable work, that the 
main features of Mazdian belief are "the existence of two 
principles, a good and an evil one, Ormuzd and Ahriman. the 
antithetical creation of two supreme powers, the division of all 
the beings in nature into two corresponding classes, the limited 
operation of the world, the end of the struggle between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman by the defeat and destruction of the evil 
principle, the resurrection of the dead and the everlasting 
life." Of these dogmas, that of the division into two opposing 
classes of the objects of nature, is the only one met with in 
Chri.Mian teaching. It is a mistake, says Darmesteter, to sup- 
pose that the religion of Zoroaster was a protest against the 
religion of the Hindu Vedas, and that it consigned the older 
gods to the infernal regions. F'ar from this, " the gods, the 
ideas, and the worship of Mazdaism are shown to emanate 
directly from the old religion, and have nothing more of a 
reaction against it than Zend has against Sanskrit.'* The Zend- 
Avesta was originally the sacred book of the Magi, or Median 
priests, to which class Zoroaster belonged. They appear to 
have taken their ideas from the same source as that from which 
the Indian Rishis derived their religious ideas. Hut the mono- 
theistic and dualistic notions which they had in common origi- 
oally slowly disappeared from Indian thought, while Mazdaism 
clung strongly and equally to both ideas and pushed them to 
an extreme. The original sky god Varuna gave place in India 
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first to Indra, the god of storm, and then to ** a new mystic 
king Prayer ur Brahman." In Persia, on the other hand, 
Ahura Mazda, who was the lord of the circle of the heavens, 
having the sun as his eye, asserted his supremacy and the 
other gods became his creatures. Originally regarded as seven- 
fold, probably as lord of the seven planets, whose deities were 
known as Amesha Spentas, **the undying and well-doing ones," 
Ahura Mazda ultimately became the lather of the Amesha 
Spentds. These correspond to the Hindu Adityas, "the in- 
finite ones," who became identified with the sun and were in- 
creased to twelve in number. 

In Persia the change indicated occurred not later than, 
according to Darmesteter, the fourth century R. C, and it was 
accompanied by the development of the idea of '* Boundless 
Time,'* Travakarona, who became the Supreme Being of the 
Persian cult. There emerged also another being, one who was 
destined to occupy a most important position in the Western 
World, Mithra, the Friend, who was the god of the heavenly 
light. Before explaining the nature of Mithraism, reference 
should be made to some other features of the Zoroastrian faith. 
The e irlylndo-Iranians worshipped the Pitris, that is, the souls 
of the departed. In Iran tht! worship of the Pitris gave place 
to that of the Fravashis, or protecting spirits. The PVavashi, 
says Darmesteter, '* was independent of the circumstances of 
life or death, an immortal part of the individual which existed 
before man and outlived him. Not only was man endowed 
with a Fravashi, but ^ods too. and the sky, fire, water and 
plants.'* Moreover, all the beings in nature are arranged in 
classes, each of which has a chief or rutu above it. Not only 
every class of animals but stars, men and gods also have their 
ratus, who are Tistrya (Siruis), Zoroaster and Ahura respect- 
ively. F'inally, the elements, earth, fire and water, were 
always considered sacred by the Magians. Hence, they ob- 
jected to the burial or the burning of the dead, and cremation 
was a capital offense, but it was not until Mazdaism became 
the religion of the state, under the Sassanians, that burial in 
the* earth was discontinued. 

We will return now to Mithra, the god of heavenly light. 
This deity was thought to dwell in the middle zone, lying 
between heaven and hell, and hence he was identified with the 
sun. But, as Professor F'ranz Cumont points out in his great 
work on the *' Mithraic Mysteries,"* "this middle posi- 
tion was not exclusively a position in space; it was also in- 
vested with an important moral significance. Mithra was the 
'Mediator' between the unapproachable and unknowable god 
that reigned in the ethereal spheres and the human race that 
struggled and suffered here below." This function appears to 
have been derived from the Babylonian Sun God, Shamash 

«S«« the Translation of extracts from this work published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 
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the branches of a fig tree, and detaching the fruit from the 
tree with the aid of his knile, he ate of it, and stripping it of 
its leaves he made himself garments. Thus equipped for the 
battle, he was able henceforward to measure his tttrrngth with 
the other powers that peopled the marvellous world into which 
he had entered. For, although the shepherds were pasturing 
their flocks when he came, all these came to pass before there 
are men on earth." Mithra first overcomes thesoUr deity, but 
then enters into an alliance with him. He has a combat with 
the primeval bull, the first being created by Ormuzd, which he 
captures after a severe struggle and drags backwards over 
many obstacles to his cave. The bull escapes, thereupon the 
sun sends his messenger, the raven, to Mithra with a command 
to kill the bull. Mithra obeys, and accompanied by his dog 
overtakes the bull near the entrance of the cave, and seizing it 
by the nostrils he plunges his knife into its flank. Then, as 
says Professor Cumont, ** came an extraordinary prodigy lo 
pass. From the body of the moribund victim sprang all the 
useful herbs and plants that cover the earth with their verdue. 
From the spinal cord of the animal sprang the wheat that gives 
us our bread, and from its blood the vine that produces the 
sacred drink of the Mysteries. In vain did the Evil Spirit 
launch forth his unclean demons against the anguish-wrung 
animal, in order to poison in it the very sources of life; the 
scorpion, the ant and the sepent strove in vain to consume the 
genital parts and to drink the blood of the prolific quadruped; 
but they were powerless to impede the miracle that was enacting. 
The seed of the bull gathered and purified by the moon, pro- 
duced all the different species of useful animals, and its soul, 
under the protection of the dog. the faithful companion of 
Mithra, ascended into the celestial spheres above, where, re- 
ceiving the honors of divinitv. it became, under the name of 
Sylvanus. the guardian of herds." 

When the first man and woman were created by Ormuzd 
Mithra was appointed their guardian. Ahriman attempted to 
destroy the human race by pestilence and drought but he was 
foiled by Mithra. who discharged his arrows against a preci- 
pitious rock, from whence water abundantly flowed. The race, 
all but one man. who saved himself and his cattle in a boat, 
was destroyed by a deluge. Afterwards the world was de- 
vastated by a great conflagration, but thenceforth ** the human 
race was permitted to wax great and multiply in peace.** Hav* 
ing completed his work on earth, Mithra was carried in tbe 
chariot of thr sun across the ocean, which tried to engulf bim 
on the way. and finally took up his abode in heaven. Mithra 
still protects those who maintam the conflict with AhrioMn and 
his emissaries. Professor Cumont remarks that the ancient 
Persian religion inculcated the necessity of perfect purity and 
enforced the practice of frequent lustrations and ablutions for 
the purpose of washing away sins. The worshippers of 
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the branches of a fig tree, and detaching the fruit from the 
tree with the aid of his knite, he ate of it, and stripping it of 
its leaves he made himself garments. Thui» equipped for the 
battle, he was able henceforward to measure his strength with 
the other powers that peopled the marvellous world into which 
he had entered. F'or, although the shepherds were pasturing 
their flocks when he came, all these came to pass before there 
are men on earth." Mithra first overcomes the solar deity, but 
then enters into an alliance with him. He has a combat with 
the primeval bull, the first being created by Ormuzd, which he 
captures after a severe struggle and drags backwards over 
many obstacles to his cave. The bull escapes, thereupon the 
sun sends his messenger, the raven, to Mithra with a command 
to kill the bull. Mithra obeys, and accompanied by his dog 
overtakes the bull near the entrance of the cave, and seizing it 
by the nostrils he plunges his knife into its flank. Then, as 
says Professor Cumont, **came an extraordinary prodigy io 
pass. From the body of the moribund victim sprang all the 
useful herbs and plants that cover the earth with their verdue. 
From the spinal cord of the animal sprang the wheat that gives 
us our bread, and from its blood the vine that produces the 
sacred drink of the Mysteries. In vain did the Evil .Spirit 
launch forth his unclean demons against the anguish-wrung 
animal, in order to poison in it the very sources of life; the 
scorpion, the ant and the sepent strove in vain to consume the 
genital parts and to drink the blood of the prolific quadruped; 
but they were powerless to impede the miracle that was enacting. 
The seed of the bull gathered and purified by the moon, pro- 
duced all the different species of useful animals, and its soul, 
under the protection of the dog. the faithful companion of 
Mithra, ascended into the celestial spheres above, where, re- 
ceiving the honors of divinity, it became, under the name of 
Sylvanus, the guardian of herds." 

When the first man and woman were created by Ormuzd 
Mithra was appointed their guardian. Ahriman attempted to 
destroy the human race by pestilence and drought but he was 
foiled by Mithra, who discharged his arrows against a preci- 
pitious rock, from whence water abundantly Hewed. The race, 
all but one man. who saved himself and his cattle in a boat, 
was destroyed by a deluge. Afterwards the world was de- 
vastated by a great conflagration, but thenceforth "the human 
race was permitted to wax great and multiply in peace." Hav- 
ing completed his work on earth, Mithra was carried in the 
chariot of the sun across the ocean, which tried to engulf him 
on the way, and finally took up his abode in heaven. Mithra 
still protects those who maintain the conflict with Ahriman and 
his emissaries. Professor Cumont remarks that the ascient 
Persian religion inculcated the necessity of perfect purity and 
enforced the practice of frequent lustrations and ablutions for 
the purpose of washing away sins. The worshippers of 
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llithra acted on th« same principles and looked favorably on 
absolute continence and abstinence from certain foods. As 
Mitbraism was a relif^ion of soldiers, it " exalted the military 
fiftues above all others/' but resistance to sensuality was one 
of its chief featuies. " As the god of armies," says Professor 
Cnmont* " Mitbra caused his prot^g^s to triumph over their 
barbarous adversaries, and likewise in the moral realm he gave 
them victory over the instincts of evil, inspired by the Spirit 
•f Falsehood, and he assured them salvation, both in this 
world and in that to come." 

At the first blush it may seem absurd to suppose that these 
Masdaic or Mithraic ideas are traceable in the stories current 
among the Indians of the American continent. But when such 
stories are considered by the light of those ideas, the incidents 
embodied in them assume such a character that the apparent 
absurdity vanishes. In fact those incidents then acquire a 
coherency which otherwise they do not possess. 

We have seen that Mazdaism was originally dualistic, 
recognizing not only the good god Ahura- Mazda, but also the 
evil deity Ahriman, who created the realm of darkness, as his 
opponent had created the world of light. Afterwards another 
principle was introduced which became the Supreme Being, 
under the name of Tvarakarena, *'Time without Bounds." 
This development is supposed to have taken place through the 
influence of the Chaldeans of Babylonia. Similarly the " red 
men "of America had not before their contact with the white 
people recognized a Supreme Deity. Capt. W. P. Clark, the 
author of "The Indian Sign Language," states that the name 
for God is usually given as the Great Mystery or Medicine 
Chief, or Great White Medicine Chief above. On this name 
Captain Clark, after remarking how difficult it is to get any 
correct idea of the meaning of what the interpreters call the 
Great Spirit, aflirms that there is no clue in the vocal word, but 
that it is given by the gesture. He says: ** It is the White mans 
god^ and a close investigation into such religious ceremonies as 
have been preserved from the corroding influences of time and 
the alterations of our own beliefs, leads me to assert that the 
Indians were limited pantheists — if I may use the expression 
as aieaning that they did not believe that the universe, taken 
as a whole, was God. but everything in the world had its 
'Spiritual essence' made manifest in the forces and laws of 
nature. They were also limited polythesists, in that they 
deified the oldest people of their tribe whom tradition gave 
any account of. These two were united, in most cases, by the 
shadow, hardly the substance, of fetichism. . . The belief of the 
Indians, though something like that of the ancient Greeks, 
had not crystallized into such shape that names were given for 
a definite number of superior, and an indefinite number of in- 
ferior gods, but the forces of nature worked for them good or 
evil; that is, good luck or bad luck.*' In answer to Captain 
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Clark's inquiry of a very intellij^tnt Indian why he made the 
si^n for a while ^od in the heavens, he replied: " I-on^ ai^o 
my people had two ^ods above to whom we prayed, one was 
in the north, who was the \^Oi\ of the snow and cold winds, as 
well as of the large game; the other, the god of the warm sun- 
shine and growing grass, was in the south, wheie all the l)irds 
go in winter. The white people can.e among us, scatteiing at 
first, and then like a Hood; they drove away our game in ihe 
name of God, who was above; lietl to us in His name, robl* d 
us ot our countrv in His name, and, I think. He must be a 
White (iod. ' 

We have here an explanation, doubtless, of the fact ihat >o 
many of the Indian tribes apply to the white people the nair.e 
of the being who embodies the idea of evil in nature. At llu- 
same time, the northern god of the snow would natural! v be 
white, if any color were assigned to him. The evil, ^;en^ual 
being whom the Arapaho call Nihancan was regarded as light 
colored, and his name is now applied to the white pe<»|'le. 
Under one aspect Nihancan is ihe Creator, but he stands in op- 
position to the Creator, or Man- Above, of some Indian legends, 
whose desue to make n)an immortal was overruletl bv Nihan- 
can, who declared that man must die. These two creative be 
ings constitute a dualily such as that of the powers of gc od 
and evil, or light and darkness, of I'crsian mythology. Here, 
however, the god of darkness and death is finally concjuered, 
whereas among the American Indians the result of change has 
been different. In some cases the character of the evil bting 
has become modified for the better, and he has been adopt eti 
as the actual Creator; while in other cases the while race has 
been given the name of the evil being, and the white mar/s 
God has been taken as the Supreme Deily of the Indian. This 
stranger result has been brought about probably through thr 
identification of good and evil with luck and ill-luck. The 
white people are seen to be lucky, inasmuch as they have been 
able to disposses the natives of their land, and the latter think, 
therefore, that the white man's Gotl must be the most power- 
ful, and they have adopted him in the hope that bv so doing 
they will have good luck 

As the ( ireat Medicine, the good god cf the Indian answers 
somewhat to Mithra. who overcame all the opposing powcri of 
the terrestrial world, but this may be reserved until after we 
have considered several other points of re^-emblance between 
Persian and native American ideas. In addition to the seven 
gods or spirit beings of whom Ormuzd was the chief, and uho 
mav, perhaps, be represented by the seven brothers of Arapaho 
story, the Persians reverenced certain beings called Fravashis. 
These we have seen to have been derived from the Pitris or 
ancestors of theAr>an race, but according to Persian belief 
they were an immortal part of the individual, who existed be- 
fore him. The Fravashi represented the eternal principle of 
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everything. Practically the Fravashis are guardian spirits, 
answering closely to the individual totems of the American 
Indians. The French historian I.enormant remarks that '*stars, 
animals, men, angels themselves- in one word, every created 
being had his Fravishi, who was invoked in prayers and sacri- 
fices, and was the invisible protector who watched over the 
being to whom he was attached." This conception is a modi- 
fication of that which regarded the Fravashis as the Pitris or 
ancestors of the race.* The latter view agrees rather with the 
tribal totemism of the American Indian, as distinguished from 
that of the individual, whose own protecting totem is anal- 
ogous to the later form of Fravashi, both having a common 
root but developing along different lines. There are grounds 
for believing that the American tribal totems were originally 
only two, and that these were representative of light and dark- 
ness, which would point to a connection with the cosmogonical 
ideas of the ancient Persian cult. This notion is not so strange 
as it may seem, considering the fact that some of the aborigines 
of Australia have a similar totemic dualism. As pointed out 
by the Rev. Lorimer Fison. not only mankin<l. but the whole 
universe is classified by them into two great divisions, which 
answer on the whole to the op|)osing realms of light and dark- 
ness. 

The division of natural objects into classes, each of which 
has its own leader, which was a feature of the Zoroastrian sys- 
tem, is not definitely recognized in the Indian stories. The dis 
tinction between men and animals is more in form than in mind, 
and the formal distinction do<s not prevent nitn and animals, 
particularly the buffalo, intt-imarryinj^ and having offspring. 
Among the animals there would seem to Ix* thrt-c leaders, one 
for each of the terrestrial divisions, earth, \vat<'r and air. Thus, 
the buffalo takes the lead among land animals, as shown by its 
giving mankind knowledgr of thr ceremonial lodges and their 
rites. In the water, the Water- Monster is, according to an 
Arapaho story, at the head of the animal lodge, in which each 
kind of animal is representeii with its particular medicine. 
The eagle, or thunderhird. is th<* most powerful among 
the feathered creatures, and appears to rule the atmo- 
sphere as the buffalo docs the land The tree, howevr, 
sometimes successfully opposes tht- buffah>, overcoming even 
the leader Old Hull, but what kind of tree does not appear. 
In the strange Arapaho story of the young men bicoming 
women and then men again, the change takis place under some 

* In his interesting account of "The New Kire Ceremony at Walpi." 
Dr. j. Walter Fewkesi refers to the Mcpi rue of offtrmj: pravcrs tor " rain, 
health and abundant harvests" on the site of Old Walpi. below which the 
"wiie old men," or earlv Hopi ancestors are «iupposeii to live. A curious 
helmet used in the Fire Ceremony, ami tiK»>re<i t>v l)r Kcwkes, hasa cer- 
tain resemblance to the old Persian headress or Thrvjjian cap mentioned 
above as worn by Mithra. See Atueri. an Anthr,>poio)^i>t, N. S.. No. 2, iqco, 

P»lt« «37. 
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Cottonwood trees,* which are credited with mysterious power. 
The Porcupine Moon carries the woman to the sky by the ex- 
tension of a Cottonwood tree. The first trees created were 
Cottonwood trees, and the poles used in the erection of the 
Offerings Lodge for the Sun Dance Ceremony of the Arapaho 
are taken from a grove of Cottonwood trees. Apart from such 
facts, however, there is nothing to show the superiority of any 
particular tree over the others. The only head of the human 
class recognized by the Arapaho and allied stories would seem 
to be the Creator, who is spoken of as the Man with the Flat- 
Pipe, or the Father. Man- Above, who is referred to as a great 
and good medicine man, and would thus correspond to Zoroaster 
or the Persian human ratu or leader. 

With reference to the stars, the Creation myth given by 
Dr. G. A. Dorscy in his ** Arahapo Sun Dance," has the fol- 
lowing: "After the Wheel was nicely shaped, this man in the 
usual method, painted it, and placed the Four-Old-Men at the 
four cardinal points. Not only were these Old-Men being 
located on the. Wheel, but also the morning star (cross); a 
collection of stars sitting together, perhaps the Pleiades; the 
evening star (Lone Star); chair of stars, seven buffalo bulls; 
five stars called a *hand,' and a chain of stars, which is the 
lance; a circular group of seven stars overhead, called the 
'old-camp'; the sun, moon, and Milky Way." In the story of 
** Little Star," given in the "Arapaho Sun Dance,'* Little Star 
is said to be the child of the s^un and moon, whom he follows. 
In one place he is called Lone Star, the evening star. But he 
is said also to become the morning star or cross, and owing to 
the significance of the myth in relation to the Sun Dance pos- 
sibly he may be regarded by the Indians as the leader of the 
stars. 

There is nothing to show that the American Indian of the 
west, at all events, ascribes any specialy sacred character to the 
four elements, so-called, earth, water, air and fire, although 
they are all connected more or less closely with tht'nitive 
religious cereiiNonies. Nevertheless, there is an impot^o 
feature common to the legendary stories of the Americai 
tribes, which is indirectly connected with the notion of four 
elements. It is the freqent reference to the number four, 
which is almost entirely restricted to inanimate objects, as the 
number seven is to inanimate objects. The fundamental idea 
in connection with the former is that of the four directions, 
usually north, south, east and west. Dr. Dorsey, in "The 
Arapaho Sun Dance.'* after referring to the Four-Old-Meo as 
gods of the four world quarters, states that he was told by a 
ricst. that " the Four-Old- Men are Summer. Winter, Day and 
ight, who though they travel in single file, yet are considered 
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* Possibly thcrr may a reference in this story to the hermapbroditisai 
of the 6rst human being, who. according to Iranian legend, was produced 
from a tree. 
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occupying the four cardinal points.'' He adds, that ''accord- 
ing to direction and the Arapaho color scheme, day and sum- 
mer are the southeast and southwest, respectively, and ate 
black in color; while winter and night are the northwest and 
northeast, respectively, and are red in color." With many 
other tribes each direction has its own color, as with the 
Navaho, who have two color systems, of which one is gener- 
ally applied to lucky places above ground, the other to places 
underground. Dr. Washington Matthews referring in his 
*' Navaho Legends" to this subject, mentions that in one case 
the Navaho colors agree very closely with Moki, that is Hopi, 
svmboli8m,a.«i stated by Victor Mindeleff, which gives white to 
the north, blue to the south, red to the east, and yellow to the 
west. We have in this association of particular colors with the 
four directions, a point of connection with eastern thought, as 
appears from what is said by Dr. D. G. Brinton in ** The Myths 
of the New World." After referring to the four gods Bacab, 
who in Yucatan mythology are supposed to stand one at each 
-corner of the world supporting, *'like gigantic caryatides, the 
overhanging firmament," Dr. Brinton states that they represent 
respectively the east, north, west and south, each of which was 
distinguished by a color, east by yellow, south by red. west by 
black, and north by white. In a note he adds: **Such a dedi- 
cation of color to the cardinal points is universal in Central 
Asia. The geographical names of the Red Sea, the Black Sea, 
the Yellow Sea or Persian Gulf, and the White Sea or Mediter- 
ranean, are derived from this association. The cities of China, 
many of them at least, have their gates which open towards 
the cardinal points painted of certain colors, and precisely these 
four, the white, the black, the red and the yellow, are those 
which in Oriental myth the mountain in the center of Paradise 
shows to be different cardinal points." Maspero gives as the 
reason for the predominance of the number four in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians, that the world is 
<iividleo mto four regions or houses, which correspond to our 
\. 4 >^ cardinal points, and are placed under ih > protection of 
afferent divinities." 

We will now consider the legend of Mithra as related by 
Professor Cumont, to see what li^ht, if any. it throws on the 
Arapaho stories, as compiled by Dr. George A. Dorsey and 
Dr. Alfred L. Kroeher. The legend relates in the fir<t place 
that Mithra was born from a rock. This would imply that the 
rock was animated, which is not an uncr^mmon case in the 
Indian stories. Rocks not only move about at will, but they 
catch game and eat; and even, as in the tale of ** l^'oot-Stuck- 
Child," they marry women. In these cases the "rocks "are 
probably really such and not mere stones, but in some other 
cases it is different. Thus, in the story of ** Light-Stone " it is 
a "small round transparent stone" that is swallowed and he- 
comes a child. This child, after performing \ arious exploits. 
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was turned into stop.c, which was so li^ht it could be seen at a 
distance. In one of the '* Found-in-Grass " stories the youlli 
ful "hero" is turned into stone through the machination^ < t 
his sister-in-law. and people make offerings to this monument 
when passing;. In a note it is stated, that ** thi."> changed Found- 
in-Cirass is the symbol of a man watching from the lop of a 
hill, and is called an image (wahsahk) of the Supreme Heini^ 
who has everything in the bag | sacred bundle] for people 
The upright figure represents the man, and its body the earth 
with all its vegetation. This would be a fitting explanation oi 
Mithra and the Rock, which really represents the earth mother 
The IV'rsian hero after his supernatural birth, lived in a cave, 
and sometimes it is said he was born in a cave, which stands 
for the earth itself. This notion of the underground origin i>t 
man is very common in American legends. In that of the 
Navaho, given at length by Dr. Matthews, there are ?\\c worhls 
one within another. I'irst Man and First Woman had been 
made in the fourth world by the Mirage IVople from car*; ot 
corn, and they had many descendants. To escape from a 
deluge caused by the Water-Monster, they climbed through a 
hole in the sky (of the fourth world), made by the Locust ami 
and the Badger, and reached the surface of the fifth worKi. 
where the) continued to reside. 

do he lOntinufti.) 
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PRFHISTORIC GLACIFRS. 

An interesting discovery by l^aron loll of buried glaciers 
from the (ilacial l*eriod on Great Lyakho Islands in New 
Siberia is noted in Xature. These tossil glacieri. as Haron 
Toll describes them. " arc masses of ice, not of river ice, or of 
ice formed in clefts, but undoubtedly of a glacial ice. dating 
from the (ilacial l*eriod, and covered with more recent layers 
of soil. As to the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and other extinct 
mammals, it seems impossible, since the researches of Schmidt, 
Tcherskiy, Hungc.and Toll, not to accept the last author's con- 
clusion, namely: 'The mammoths and the other contemporary 
mammals lived on the spots where we now find their relics; 
they died out owing to a change in the physico-geographical 
conditions of the region. The bodies of these mammals, 
which have not died in consetjuence of some sudden catas- 
trophe, were deposited in a cold region, partly on river terraces, 
and partly on the shores of lakes and the surfaces of glaciers, 
and there they were gradually buried in loam. They have been 
preserved in the same way as have been preserved the masses 
of ice underneath, owing to a permanent and perhaps increas- 
ing cold. 



THE PALACE AT NIPI'UK NOT MYCEN/KAN 

BUT HELLENISTIC. 

BY ALLAN MAKO'JAM). 
[RtpiiBltd fren lh« American Journal c-l Aichseologyf January-Match, 1905 ] 

In the December number of this Journal ( 1904) Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Fisher published an article entitlrd ** The Mycenaean 
Palace at Nippur.*' The building in question was discovered 
in the University of Pennsylvania excavations in 1SS9-1S94, 
and published by Dr. John P. Peters in the American Journal of 
Archaology [First Series], Vol. X., i^'95. pp. 439 ff., and in his 
Sipfmr^ .Second Campaign. 1897, Chapter VI. l)r. Peters for a 
long time supposed this building to be of late date- " not 
earlier in any event than the Persian period and probably in- 
fluenced in the use of columns by Greek art." The di>covery 
of some Cassite tablets outside the palace has, however, 
changed his opinion and has led him. finally, to assign the 
palace "somewhere between 1450 and 1250 H. C." A very 
different opinion is held by Professor Hilprecht {lixplorations 
in Bible luinds, 1903, p. J37), who assigns it ** without hesitation 
to the Seleucido- Parthian period, about 250 H. C." 

When we consider how little is known of Cassite architec- 
ture on the one hand, or of l^arlhian on the other, and how 
scanty aie the data furnished bv the earlier excavations, it is 
not strange that two Oriental scholars, without litcraiy or e[)i- 
graphic evidence, should differ in their judgment of architec- 
ture by a thousand years. 

But now that the excavations have not only enlar^etl our 
knowledge of the plan of the building but have furnished us 
with architectural details of well-detlned form and character, 
we are in a position to judge more i^ecurelv of the period to 
which the palace should be assignee'. The recent excavations 
have brought to light some objects apparently Mycenxan, 
found like the Cassite tablets out>i(!«* ot the palace and on the 
same level. These appear to hav<* suggested to Mr. I*'isher 
that the palace also is Myceniean. This hypothesis gained 
weight with him as he discovered Parthian buridls and late 
Greek objects in the strata above the palace, and he then at- 
tempts to prove that the palace is Mycen;ean in plan, and that 
the architectural details must be Mycenaean also. 

Into the argument based upon strata we cannot enter here. 
Inferences based upon the levels where objects are found have 
proved valueless in so many cases that we needs must have evi- 
dence of indubitable superposition, as, for example, when walls 
are built upon old foundations, before we can feel assured of 
chronological succession. 
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The evidence provided by the plan and details of the build- 
ing can be readily discussed by those who have not visited 
the site. Mr, Fisher compares the plan with thai of I iryns, 
pointing out a number of resemblances. Most important of 
these is the setting of the mcgaron with its prodomos behind a 
peiistyle court. This would indeed seem striking if such a plan 
were specifically Mycenaean. But Greek houses in general fol- 
lowed essentially this disposition to the end of the Hellenistic 
period. Even the houses of Pompeii di£fer but little in type. 
The plan of the palace at Nippur betrays its late origin in the 
fully developed square peristyle with compound piers at the 
angles and m the elliptical columns of the prothyron. In all the 
Mycenaean sites thus far excavated, so far as 1 am aware, no 
examples have bren found of compound piers or of elliptical 
columns. But in the Hellenistic Agora at Prienhe the corner 
piers are provided with engaged columns to adapt them to thf 
rectangular peristyle, and in the Hellenistic Agora at Pergamon 
elliptical shafts are still standing. The later history of these 
Hellenistic inventions may be traced in Oriental as well as in 
Occidental architecture, 

More startling is it to find Mr. Fisher describing the two 
pedestals at the entrance of the palace as Mycenaean. These 
pedestals have convex faces of graceful curves, impossible in 
Mycenaean times, and difficult to parallel in Greek work of the 
best period. Moreover, their general form and their base and 
cap mouldings recall well-established Hellenistic types. Here 
a Lesbian kyma surmounts an ovolo, and we might exi.ect to 
find a painted leaf-and-dart above the egg-and-dart, as Hellen- 
istic sculptors were wont to carve them upon similarly formed 
and related mouldings. Mycenaean architects constructed 
buildings of crude brick and of wood, and made little use of 
stone except for city walls and for foundations. Mouldings 
like these have their origin in the decoration of fine stone and 
marble buildings, and are entirely lacking in Mycenaean archi- 
tecture. 

The columns at Nippur also betray by their form^ a non- 
Mycen;L*an character. The shafts are described as cylindrical 
for the lower third, from which point they taper toward the 
top. This type of shaft may be found in the Hellenistic temple 
of Apollo at Didyma near Miletus, and in later examples at 
Pompeii and elsewhere. It was probably adopted because thie 
form suggested the traditional entasis and. at the same time, 
avoided the difficulties involved in calculating and excuting it. 
The Mycenaean shaft had no such past history and presents no 
such form. If we may judge of free-standing columns by re- 
lief representations, the Mycenxan shaft tapered uniformly 
and from the top downward. 

The capital of the column with its low and slightly pro- 
jecting echinus has little or no resemblance to the Mycenxan 
torus capital, and is equally far removed from the early Doric 
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overhanging echinus. Nor has it the strong echinus of the 
claitic Doric capital. To find analogous forms we must descend 
to the Hellenistic period, when, as m the Agora at Prienne, the 
echinos has often a curved profile, not widely overhanging, nor 
stst>iig and massive, but crowning the shaft like the kymation 
of the Ionic capital. 

We are told that above the palace Dr. Hilprecht has recog- 
niicd Parthian graves ranging in date from 250 B. C. to 226 A.D. 
It follows that he must now assign the palace to a date earlier 
than the earliest of these Parthian graves. But that the palace 
is» as Mr. Fisher declares, one thousand years earlier than the 
graves, is refuted by the distinctly Hellenistic forms afforded 
l»y the architectural details. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HISTORIC LANDS IN ASIA. 

BY WILLIAM B. CURTIS. 
{Wrom th« Chlcafo Record-Herald ] 

Within a few years it will be possible to go from London 
to Khartum, Egypt, by railway, with ferries across the English 
Channel, the Boaphorus and the Red Sea. Taking the train 
in London, you will follow the regular route of the Orient 
Express through France and southern Germany to Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade and Sofia, to Constantinople. There you 
will cross the Bosphorus into Turkey in Asia, and, running 
soatheastward to Aleppo, will there take the French line now 
under construction to Damascus and follow the east bank of 
the Jordan southward into Arabia, to Mecca. At Jeddah, 
the seaport of the Holy Land, a ferry will take passengers 
across the Red Sea to Suakim, Egypt, where they will resume 
their railway journey via Berber to the ancient and historic city 
of Khartum at the junction of the Blue and the White Nile. 
The journey ought not to take more than five or six days, and 
1 have no doubt that through trains will be eauipped like those 
which crossed Siberia before the beginning of the present war. 

There are several wide gaps between Constantinople and 
Jeddah at present, but they are being rapidly closed up. The 
Turkish government is building from Damascus southward, a 
French syndicate is building northwarh from the same point, 
and a German syndicata, in which French. English, Betgian 
and Italian capitalists are also interested, is constructing the 
line from Constantinople to Bagdad, and expects to push it 
through Persia down to the Persian Gulf, a distance of 1,862 
miles from Constantinople. The contractors have promised to 
complete the road in five yenrs. 

The track has already reached Eregil, and the surveyors 
are now selecting a route across the Taurus Mountains, where 
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tlij greatest entrincerinj^ difficulties have been cncountrK'i, 
and the most costly construction will be necessary. 

This ro.ui will make accessible to tourists and open to com 
merce the most interesting country in the world, except inr 
H'jly land. It will follow the banks of the luirphrales to the 
land of Kden, the cradle of the human race, and touch nearly 
all of the Countries associated with Old Testament history. 
Tr of the Chaldees; the ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, and othf-r 
most ancient habitations of men wdl be found amon;.'^ tin- 
stations on the time table; and Mesopotamia, which was once 
the most po[)ulous, the most productive and the richest secth»n 
of the earth's surface, will be reclaimed by the intrt)duction «•( 
capital and labor, and the restoration of the irrigation system 
which was tlestroyed many centuries ago. I'or transportation 
Meso|)olamia now depends entirely upon caravans of cann N 
and a few small boats upon the Tigris and the Kuphrates. ani 
its comm(*rce is comparatively small. Its area, according to 
the gazetteers, is I S(),0O0 .square miles, and its population about 
a million and a half, manv of them being Heilouin nomads «m 
gaged in raising cattle and sheep, with only enough agricultural 
products to sustain themselves. 

Hagdad is the commercial center and has a foreign trade ot 
ab )ut Si 2.000,000, almost eijually divided between imports and 
exports. The chief exports are wool, carpets, hides, skins, 
licorice root and mohair; and the imports are cotton goods, 
refined petroleum, hardware and other necessaries of life. 

In ancient times the plains and valleys of Mesopotamia 
produced enormohs crops, and are still capable of yiebiing cot- 
ton, rice, maize and other staples to almost any amount. The 
soil has a wonderful fertility, and has lain idle, accumulating 
pl.int nourishment, for nearly 2.000 years, l^efore its develop- 
ment is possible, however, irrigation systems must be intro- 
duced, and the population is so scanty that all forms of labor- 
saving machinery will be necessary to utilize the productive 
area to any extent. Last fall the .Sultan of Turkey issued an 
iradr authorizing .Sir William Wilcocks, late director general 
of irrigation in Kgypt, to examine into the ancient irrigation 
system al«)ng the Tigris and Kuphrates rivers, in order to ascer- 
tain the c<^st of their restoration and report upon a general 
irrigation project for the valleys of both rivers. 
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Archaeological Discoveries in Southern Russia.— The 
most important are the gol'i and other objects from royal tu- 
muli at Stanitza in the Kuban, especially a sword-sheath and a 
unique battle-axe, elaborately ornamented with motives from 
Assyrian, Persian, Scythian, and Siberian art, probably of 
Mcsopotamian manufacture and from the seventh to sixth 
century B. C. Tumuli in Zurowka, in the Government of 
Kiev, show the Scythian civilization of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, with many Greek articles, including a dedication to 
Apollo Delphinius, pottery, bronzes, etc. Gold, silver, bronze 
and terra-cotta objects of the first and second centuries after 
Christ are also found in the Kuban region. Horse graves are 
usually found near the human graves, and in one case thirty 
horses are buried in a trench encircling the grave. 

The Temple of MENrjiiOTKr at Dkik-el-Hahahi. At the 
south of the temple of Hatshepsu, near the speos of Hathor, 
remains of a temple of the eleventh dynasty h^ve been found. 
The plan is analogous to that of the great temple of Hatshepsu. 
The nculy found temple is built in terraces, two of which have 
been discovered. On the u[)per terrace, which was aj)proached 
by a ramp through a granit<* door, the sill of which is Ntill in 
place, was a hypostyle hall with eight-sided " protodoric " col- 
umns. These are all stuccoed aiui bear the name of King 
Mentuhotep Nibkherura. The column are 0.75 m. iii diameter 
and have circular bases. A limestone wall with reliefs sur- 
rounds the square hypostyle hall, but before the wall, on the 
edge of the platform, was a row of s(juare pillars. At each 
side of the ramp, in front of the retaining wall, was a di)nl)le 
row of square pillars. The sculptures found are in general of 
very good style. The colors are well preserved and bright. 
The scenes represented are the coronation of Mentuhotep, 
tributes, and processions of sacred barks or soldiers. Appar- 
ently this was a funerary temple. It soon become a cemetery 
(or the nobles of the period. I'nder the Ramessides it was 
already used as a quarry. 

The Excavation of the Univkksitv of I^ennsvi vama at 
Nippur. — In the •• Transactions of the Department of Archae- 
ology of the University of Pennsylvania,'* Vol. I.,i904.pp.67-I25, 
H. V. Hilprecht gives an account of the excavations at Nippur 
carried on, with interruptions, since 1S89 by the University of 
Pennsylvania. The article, which was originally a lecture, con- 
tains little that is strictly new, but gives a connected account 
of the discoveries. While a great part of the site has been 
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excavated, much more remains lo be done. Walls of buildings 
and various other remains from 4000 B. C, or earlier, down to 
post-Christian times have been found. Most important as yet 
are the great temple of Bdl and the library, from which an im- 
mense number of inscribed tablets has been removed. 

Excavations at Argos, Greece. — W. Vollgraff has pub- 
lished the first of a series of reports on his excavations at 
Argos in 1902, 1903 and 1904, describing a Mycenxan necropolis 
in the Deiras or ravine between the Aspis and Larissa. Eight 
rock-cut tombs, approached by passages, were cleared, but 
only one was found unplundered. The site was occupied dur- 
ing the ' geometric " period by a village, and many fragments 
of geometric pottery were found in the tombs, and in wells. 
The tombs are described in detail. Their contents were of 
small importance, though the intact tomb yielded two fine 
vases, and many little ornaments of gold, bronze and ivory, 
including an ivory plaque, decorated in relief with a palm-tree 
and sphinx. In two tombs were vases containing carbonate of 
lime, which seems to have been used as a disinfectant. One 
tomb showed plain traces of incineration, and a brief discussion 
of the evidence, linguistic, ceramic and architectural, leads to 
the conclusion that survivals of earlier customs may reasonably 
be expected to occur sporadically in the Mycensean Age. 

Discoveries in France. — The most important discoveries 
in France in 1903 were at Sens and at Aries, where pieces of 
ancient sculpture have come to light in demolishing part of 
the mediaeval wall. The bas-reliefs at Sens include a funeral 
stele with a figure of a man clad in tunic and mantle, a piece 
of a representation of Venus Anadyomene, which perhaps be- 
longed to the facade of the baths, and a reclining nympth 
resembling pieces already in the museum. At Aries, enough 
fragments have been found, supposed to come from an "Arcus 
Admirabilis'* which stood on the Aurelian Way near the bridge 
over the Rhone, to justify an attempt at restoration. These 
are portions of a frieze ornamented with scrolls, eagles, gar- 
lands, etc.. reliefs of a triumphal chariot, fighting waniors, and 
marine animals, and drums of columns. 

The Indians of Alaska. — There arc more than 25,000 
Indians and Eskimos in Alaska, of whom 7,600 are Protestants, 
13,7^5 ^^^ under the care of the Greek Church, and about '500 
are (Catholics. Ten Protestant societies are at work: Presby- 
terians, Moravians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Methodists. Quakers, and Swedish Lutherans. The Greek 
Church receives t6o,ooc a year from the Russian Government, 
and yet it is steadily declining in influence. 
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STONE RELICS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The archaeology of California introduces an important 
sobjectt namely, the age of man in America, for a large 
number of the relics found here came from the gravel-beds 
and naturally bring up the question of the age of all 
such relicst whether found here or elsewhere. Originally 
the opinion was expressed, mainly by the geologists, that the 
relics and remains that had been discovered belonged to a very 
ancient period, and possibly were to be assigned to pre* glacial 
times. The first discovery that gave the basis for this opinion 
was that of the Calaveras skull. This skull was found in the 

« ravel at the base of Table Mountain, and was shown to Prof. 
/hitney, who was at the time exploring the region in the in- 
terests of geology. It was pronounced by him to be very 
ancient. A prolonged discussion followed the discovery. 
Many of the geologists claimed that the horizon indicated a 
very early date; as early as any that had been assigned 
to the age of man, though it was supposed that in the valley 
of the Amiens the traces of man had been discovered which 
proved that he had appeared in an earlier geological period, 
and the supposition was that he had been contemporary with 
many of the extinct animals, such as the mammoth, the masto- 
don, and the cave bear. 

Unfortunately for those who held to the theory that man in 
America was also very ancient and belonged to the same 
period, there were no remains of extinct animals found in con- 
nection with this skull, and the only evidence of extreme anti- 
quity was that it was found in the gravel at the foot of the 
mountain. There were no relics of any kind found in associa- 
tion with it, and the result was that no opinion could be formed 
as to the social status or stage of progress which had been 
reached by this solitary person, or by his contemporaries. 
There arose, however, soon after this find, many reports 
that stone relics had been found in the gravel- beds of Cali- 
fornia, some of them at a considerable depth, and these were 
taken as additional proof that man had existed in America at 
a very early date; in fact, a date fully as early as was claimed 
for him, either in Europe or in any other part of the world. 
There was, however, this inconsistency about the "finds" in 
the gravel*beds, the articles were too good for the horizon. 
They consisted of stone ollas and vessels and other articles 
wrought out of stone, and showed a very considerable advance- 
ment in the art of manufacturing, and indicated a stage of 
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social progress higher than any that had ever been dijscovercd 
in the same geological horizon. In fact, there was an incon- 
sistency to the archaeology of the region, for Neolithic relics 
were found in what everywhere else would be regarded as 
Paleolithic surroundings, though no extinct animals were found 
with them, and no remains in caves which would indicate that 
genuine cave-dwellers had dwelt in the land and had pro- 
gressed from the Paleolithic into the Neolithic stage of culture. 

A few individuals, who did not see the inconsistency, made 
a great deal out of the different ** finds," and dwelt upon the 
evidences of the extreme antiquity of the Calaveras man. 
They claimed that, at the time that this Calaveras skull was 
deposited in the gravel. Table Mountain was in the midst of a 
valley with mountains upon either side. Into this valley lava 
had flowed, covering up the gravel. Subsequent erosion had 
dissected the vallry bottom and had left the lava-capped Table 
Mountain as a remnant of the former valley filling. 

If this \\ere true, it would prove that man in America was 
older aid had appeared earlier than anywhere else in tic 
world, and discovtrries in the gravel beds of Europe must sink 
into insignificance when comp.iied with this. The archae- 
ologists were non-plussed, but they waited for other evidence 
to come in. Here was a skull which when examined gave no 
evidrnce of belonging to a lower order of being, but the place 
in which it was found indicated a marvelous antiquity. There 
was a little cement or particles of sand and rock adhering to it, 
which were supposed by some to give evidence of extreme 
antiquity, but as there were no relics connected with it, the 
decision must rest upon the shape of the skull alone, and that 
seemed to indicate that it was a Neolithic man. But if so, then 
Neolithic man was found in a Paleolithic horizon. It was soon 
learned that many Neolithic relics had been found in the auri- 
f'-rous gravels of California at varying depths; some as far 
down as fifteen feet, others near the surface. These relics con- 
sisted of ollas and kneading troughs, with rolling-stones. 
There were also many stone vessels, symmetrical in shape and 
well finished, having the characteristics which would indicate 
that they bclon;^ed to the Neolithic Age— even to an advanced 
epoch of that age. It was learned that the same kind of 
relics were found in great numbers upon the surface; some in 
the hands of Indians, others were in the hands of the early 
settlers. Thev were so abundant that thev were used as 
troughs f«>r watering horses, and their value was hardly appre- 
ciated by any one. These facts led the arch;uologists to the 
opinion that the evidence did not prove that either the Cala- 
veras skull or the stone relics found in the gravel belonged to 
Paleolithic man. It was hardlv consistent that Neolithic man 
should have appeared in America at so earlv a date. This 
conclusi(»n, however, did not prevent the arch.xologists from 
seeking for further e\ idence. 
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The gravel bcHs in the 
valley of the Delaware River 
were carefully examined, 
and whatever relics were 
discovered there, were 
studied and their shapes 
discussed. Other relics 
which had been discovered 
in wells and gravel beds in 
Ohio, were brought . into 
notice. The quartz relics 
which had been discovered 
by Miss Francis E. Babbitt 
in the gravels near Little 
Falls. Minnesota, were put 
on exhibition before the 
American Association and 
their shapes discussed. The 
archxologists were divided 
with reference to the evi- 
dence which cnme before 
them. Some held the 
opinion that the relics found 
in thegravcl beds of various 
localities proved the ex- 
treme anliqiiiiy of man in 
America: others held that 
there were accideiilal caust-s 
at work, that niipht have 
buried the nlics beneath the 
surface, hut neither the 
shapes of the relics them- 
selves, nor their position, 
proved thai I'.il eolith ic 



iient. 



(isted upon 



From Sinta Caialmn 
relics were found with ihei 



Therewasone fact which 
had yrfat influence over the 
minds of some arch;volog- 
ists. No bones of extinct 
animals h.id been found in 
the gravel beds in connec- 
tion with the r.lics, though 
in a few l.icalities the bones 
of such extinct animals as 
the mammoth and mastodon 
had been buried in the peat 
swamps, and some claimed 
that arrowheads and stone 
i, however, did not prove that 
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Paleolithic man as such had ever existed on the continent, 
though it indicated that certain animals had survived into the 
Neolithic Age, and had been found in the swamps and slain by 
the hunters. The evidence, however, was not conclusive, for 
no thoroughly scientific man had been present at the time of 
the discovery and had testified for a certainty that the relics 
were actually associated with the remains. The archaeologists 
were somewhat divided. Prof. F. W. Putnam of the Peabody 
Museum. Cambridge, Mass.. had for many months kept com- 
petent men faithfully at work in opening trenches in the Dela- 
ware Valley. Prof. G. Frederick Wright, more of a geologist 
than an archaeologist, ^sought for such evidence as was pre- 
sented by trenches and wells, as well as that found 
in the gravels. The matter was thoroughly discussed at 
the meeting of the American Association in Philadelphia. 
The archaeologists were not satisfied with this, but sought for 
evidence in other localities. Various parties were sent to 
examine the caves and rock-shelters and other places where 
Paleolithic man. if he existed at all in America, would be 
likely to make his abode. 

In 1893 Henry C. Mercer of the Department of American 
and Prehistoric Archaeology at the University of Pennsylvania 
began the exploration of Durham Cave, not far from the Dela- 
ware River. This was found to be a " cave-shelter." Entrance 
to it was twenty-five to thirty feet higher than any known 
freshet mark. Mr. H. D. Rogers, state geologist, had found in 
1856 numerous human impTjpments associated with animal 
bones, and had given the testimony that this cave was found 
many years ago to contain some interesting fossil bones. Mr. 
Mercer, however, after a thorough examination of the cave 
floor, reported that the *' scanty remains of animals, scattered 
in it by whatever agencies, represented modern species and 
suggested no new estimate for antiquity. 

M« « « y^j, ^1^^ geological antiquity of man we had gath- 
ered no proof. The unfossilized bones, not more venerable in 
appearance than those found by me in Indian midden heaps 
on the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, were with one exception 
those of still existing animals, and indicated a comparatively 
modern date for the presence of any human cave visitor, who 
after eating their flesh had cast them aside. On the other 
hand the investigation had supplied paleontology with evi- 
dence of value in the discovery of the bones of the extinct 
peccary mingled with the remaii s of still existing * 'mats, if 
not with the contemporary of Indian cookery. • ♦ • For the 
two sciences, it (the peccary) constitutes the meeting ground, 
since an earlier fauna perished in it. and in it man appeared 
coming from an undetermined direction, widening the sphere 
of his existence in a way as yet unexplained and bearing a 
still unknown relation to extinct animals. * * As in the case 
of the sloth of the Big Bone Cave, Tennessee, as with. the 
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tapir and mylodon at the Lookout Cavern (Fenn.), as with the 
superficial mammoth remains at Big Bone Lick, or as cvidencd 
in the Indian picture-writing known as the Lenape Stone, they 

ftresent us with a r<;ason for supposing that in some cases, at 
east, the process of extinction was gradual, and ihat not a 
few representatives of the more ancient epoch survived their 
fellows."* 

This left the question as to Paleolithic man in America in 
uncertainty. Exploration was not neglected, but was taken up 
by other parties. Mr. W. H. Holmes, who had been con- 




nected with the Hayden Survey and had become noted 
through l:if remarkable skill with the pencil in depleting 
scenery and for his power in describing the ruins, found in the 
Mancos Canon and other localities in Arizona and New Mexico, 
took up the subject. He was now connected wilh the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and with others niailc a careful examinatirm 
of the gravel beds in the valley of the Delaware, and after- 

•UfEMplarmtioaof Uiirham < >•• la iSg).' hy H>i>ry C Mii«r BipHoKd lien Pub. 
WeiHiM «r Ualwrttty *f Phu.tUiih., Vol. VI. Kott-e Gibd ft Co , i»«;. 
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ward visited the region in which the relics described by Miss 
Babbitt had been found, and wrote a pamphlet upon the sub- 
ject. He concluded that these flaked specimens of quartz 
which had been scattered over the surface had been buried bv 
accidental causes, such as the rotting of large roots of trees 
and by floods, and gave no evidence of the extreme antiquity of 
man. He also maintained that the ''turtle backs " so called and 
other rude forms discovered in various localities may have 
been rejects from Indian workshops, and had been buried by 
natural causes, and could not be classed with Paleolithic relics. 
He maintained that these rejects from the workshops *' tell of 
themselves no story whatsoever save that of the ott repeated 
failure of the aboriginal blade-maker in his struggle with 
refractory stones/* 

Mr. Holmes also examined an ancient quarry in Indian 
Territory and had found that the ''products of accidental 
fracture are often fantastic, and an imaginative people would 
naturally be led into the elaboration of fanciful objects." The 
age of the shops was not greater than many of the oldest trees 
which are still growing. Flint implenients and fossil remains 
were discovered by Mr. Holmes in a spring at Afton, Indian 
Territory. The spring was cleaned out and about four feet 
from the siirface of the ground, sand and fine gravel were 
found, which contained the teeth of small mammals and an 
occasional mammoth's tooth and some flint implements. 
Further excavation brought to light the head of a buffalo, 
antlers and bones of two bear, additional bones of deer, 
buffalo, elk and wolf, and occasional teeth of a horse along 
with the teeth of the mammoth. 

The most important work which Mr. Holmes did after 
examining the Table Mountain, where the Calaveras skull was 
found, was that of studying the gravel beds of California and 
the stone relics exhumed from them. The following is the 
conclusion which he reached: 

" In considering the archaeology of a great region like Cali- 
fornia, it is proper that the present aborigines and their culture 
should be studied, and the knowledge thus acquired utilized in 
discussing the prehistoric monuments and artifacts of the 
region. To-day there are remnants of many tribes in Cali- 
fornia, at least twenty separate linguistic stocks being repre- 
sented, a really marvelous diversity in a province which, how- 
ever extensive (some 300 by Soo miles in extent), is not sepa- 
rated into very well-defined areas by orographic or other 
barriers. 

•• We observe, alsr. that in its ensemble Calitornian culture is 
sharplv marked off even from that of most of the neighboring 
peoples, as, for example, the Pueblos, the Mound-Builders and 
the Mexicans. Art in stone, upon which archaeology must 
largely depend, is practically uniform at all points in the Cali- 
fornia province, differences being due largely to variations in 
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local resources. The absence of certain forms of implements 
and utensils common elsewhere, is especially noteworthy. 
There are no grooved axes* and no eels, past or present. 
Sculpture of life forms is almost wholly absent, and building 
in stone was and is unknown. At the same time many of the 
classes of artifacts found in California are peculiar to the 
region. The mortar and the pestle are the most notable fea- 
tures of the domestic outfit of the coast, and though, in one 
form or another, present in many sections of America, are no- 
where so prevalent and so varied in shape. The grinding plate 
and muUer are almost equally numerous, and it is proljably to 




the acorn that the region owes the rcni.irkabU- dfvflopiniiil of 
these ulcnsils. 

"Simultaneously with tlie licvelopment of the mortar ami 
grinding plate there [it:\v up the art of oll.i or stone vessil 
making, and the disciivi-ry of fx tensive deposits n[ soapstime 
on the far-away island of'Santa Calalinn ii-d To a new and dis- 
tinctive group of artilacls conlliied to the channel islands ;ind 
the neighboring coastal districts 
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*'The most notable peculiarity is the rarity of earthenware. 
The few rude earthen vases found in the Tulare region and else- 
where are probably mainly of recent origin. Utensils of stone 
and wood occupied the field covered by pottery in other sec- 
tions, and basketry grew into unexampled importance. CUy 
existed everywhere in plenty, but the people seemed slow to 
discover its use in the arts. It has not yet usurped the place 
of hkin, bark, and wood in vessel making, although neighbor- 
ing provinces on the east and south have been potters for many 
centuries." 

Mr. Holmes visited localities where soapstone had been 
mined, one of which had been cultivated apparently for sev- 
eral years. He says: ** It was soon discovered that the spot 
had been extensively occupied by the native people; for a 
dozen milling stones, thirty nand stones and pestles and many 
minor relics, mainly arrows and spear points, were collected/* 

At another place hand stones, consisting of several rather 
rude shapes of ovoid and cylindrical stones, and a small oblong 
stone used as a pestle were found. The fact that some of the 
mortars and grinding stones of California are well-rounded 
and finished on the margins and base, while others are ruce 
and unfinished, has been noted by several writers. 

Mr. Holmes thinks that the earthworks here were erected by 
simpler and less ambitious people than the Mound-Huilders of 
the Mississippi Valley, and says it seems likelv that these 
earthworks, scattered along the valleys, were built by one or 
more of the tribes found in possession, the Wintuns, the 
Vokuts. and the Shoshoneans. I^e maintains that no import- 
ant distinction had been drawn between the implements and 
the utensils of the mounds and those of the surface of the 
country generally. They have a wide range in form and in the 
classes in general, but withal are simple in character and indi- 
cate no unusual advance in culture. They include mortars. 
milling plates, pestles and rubbing stones, cylindrical steatite 
vases, stone pipes, rings, discoidal stones, grooved peeblesand 
Hakcd implemants. There are also tools of bone and shell and 
ornamrnts in threat variety; many objects of baked clay, dis- 
coidal or dumb-bell shaped; but there was almost an entire 
absence of carving or engravinj^. 

These relics need no lengthly description, for the cuts pvc 
as correct an idea of them as any words could convey, and we 
shall leave the reader to study these and make up his own 
mind in reference to them 
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Breaking the Wilderness; The Story of the Conquest of the Far 
West, from the Wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the First Descent 
of the Colorado by Powell, and the Completion of the Union Pacific 
Railway, with Particular Account of the Exploits of Trappers and 
Traders. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, Member of the Powell Colo- 
rado River Expedition; Author of "The Romance oi the Colorado 
River," "The North Americans of Yesterday,'* etc. G.P.Putnam's 
Sons. New York and London: The Knickerbocker Press; 1905. 

This is an elegant book and ought to interest the readers in the region 
which is described by the author. I'he wilderness is perhaps a misleading 
term, for the region described is in fact destitute of anything which would 
ordmarily constitute a wilderness as generally understood, for a large part 
of it is quite destitute of timber, while other parts are mountainous. Still, 
for the want of a better term, the word may be properly used. The author 
treats of the entire region lying west of the Mississippi River, east of the 
Pacific Ocean, and reaching as far north as British Columbia, and as far 
south as the Gulf of California; a region which was, a few years ago, in- 
habited only by the various tribes of Indians, and was overrun by hetds of 
buffaloes and other wild animals. The buffaloes have entirely disappeared, 
and the Indians seem to be passing away by degrees, though remnants of 
the various tribes are still occupying the remote parts. These tribes the 
author classifies and arranges under two or three great families or stocks, 
the Algonquins on the north, the Shoshoneans on the south and west, and 
the Siouans between the two. This in a general way may be regarded as 
correct, and vet it conveys a wrong impression, for there are many other 
tribes and stocks in the region, and it is a question whether the Shoshoneans 
can be identified with the tribes of the Northwest coast, such as the Thlin- 
keeis on one side and Aztecs on the other, for these are certainly different, 
both in their language and civilization and tribal organization, and there 
were many other stocks which were as large and wide-spread as those 
mentioned. 

A map assigns nearly all of the region along the Pacific coast and from 
that point to the head-waters of the rivers that flow into the Mississippi 
River to the Shoshoneans. leaving the Northwest coast to the Athapascans 
and wedging the Siouans between the Shoshoneans and the Algonquins. 
This is taking for granted that the Aztec tribes were Shoshoneans and that 
the California tribes also belonged to the same general stock. 

The life of the natives was regulated by the food-quest, the auther says 
but in fact the shelter and house accommodations were indices of the social 
condition of the people, and the food oucst is quite a subordinate factor. 
This is shown by the cuts and plates which are used, for we find the Utes 
dwelling in tents, the Mandans dwelling in mud or sod houses, the various 
Pueblo tribes dwelling in large communistic houses made of stone and 
adobe, and the Aztecs dwelling in cities. A portion of this region attracted 
the fur-trade at an early date, especially that region which lay beyond the 
summit of the mountains, and is bounded by the Pacific coast. 

The wilderness which still prevails, though the fur trade has been 
removed from a large portion of it, has now become attractive to the tour- 
ists, who visit the various localities for the sake of the grand scenery which 
still abounds and can never be taken away. It constitutes, however, a por- 
tion of our great country in which untold riches are hidden and, as time 
goes on, will abound in a teeming population, which will bring forth its 
riches and abound with cities quite equal to those now situated in the midst 
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of the mountain regions of Europe and the north of Africa. It is interesting 
to look through a book of this kind, and to think of the past and of the 
future, for the turning point has almost been reached, and that which is 
now called a wildernesss will be a wilderness no longer. 



The Story of Athens; A Record of the Life and Art of the 
City of the Violet Crown, Read in Its Ruins and in the Lives 
OF Great Athenians. By Howard Crosby Butler. A. M., Lecturer 
on Architecture in Princeton University, and some time Fellow of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, with many Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. New York: The 
Century Co.; 1902. 

This book gives us a thorough acquaintance with the story of Athens. 
It begins with the "dusk of the gods," but passes over to a view of the 
architecture and art in the time of Homer, and then to the time of Pisistra- 
tus, then turns to an account of the Persians. The sixth chapter is de- 
voted to the precursors of the Golden Age, and the Seventh to the Golden 
Age itself. The age following it this called the " After Glow," the temple 
of Hephaestus, called the " Theseum." was built in it. The Age of Gold 
and Ivory follows this. In it the statues of the school of Praxiteles were 
wrought. Next comes the Age of the Orators, such as Lycurgus, Pericles, 
and Demosthenes. In this age the monument of Lysicrates was erected. 
Athens under Foreign Patron follows. The head of Athena and the relief 
found in the theatre are specimens of the art of the period. These show 
that the religious conceptions of the Greeks were still powerful. Athens 
under the Romans presented many specimens of art and architecture of a 
high character. The bust of Antinous, of Hadrian, and the head of Apollo 
are specimens worthy of admiration. 

It is difficult to say which of the many periods was the most interesting 
and characteristic, for each was fraught with so much of Greek culture that 
the reader linds it difficult to draw the lines between them. The only fault 
to ,bc found with the book, is that it contains so many details and is so 
thorough that it takes one's time from other duties. This, however, com- 
mends it to the student and the lover of Greek art and literature. 

The hook is full of illustrations which present the latest specimens of 
art which have been found, and in themselves make one acquainted with 
the progress of art as well as its history. 



Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters. By C. 
H. W. Johns, M. A., Lecturer in Queen's College. Cambridge, and in 
King's College, London. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; 1904. 

This book belongs to a series entitled: "The Library of Ancient In- 
scriptions," prepared by leading scholars in America and Europe, under 
the general editorship of Prof. John Foster Kent, Ph. D:, and Prof Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph. D., I). I), both of Yale University. It contains 424 
pages and meets the needs felt by every Kible student, who is eager to avail 
himself of new and important light which the ancient inscriptions shed upon 
the Scriptures. The Old Testament is a library containing the writings of 
Israel's inspired teachers, who lived at periods far removed from each other 
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cidedly from those contained in the Old Testament. We are carried to a 
primitive period in which society was coming out of its original condition 
of matriarchy which, among the Jews, devttloped into patriarchy. The 
paganism of Babylonia continued throughout the history of the difiFerent 
successive nations, but differed from the outset to the end, from the religion 
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of the patriarchs and prophets embodied in the Old Testament. The con- 
trast becomes noticeable to one who goes back to the hrst sources, and reads 
the documents as they are presented. The family relationship was of 
primary importance, even in Babylonia; the father was head of the family, 
wiih full powers over the household. There was a connection with ances- 
tors and posterity which enlarged the family. 

The Code of Hammurabi shows an advanced stage of society and 
gives us an entirely different idea of the period from that which we have 
received from reading the story of Abraham. It is no longer the patriarchy, 
which we have admired so much, but it is an age of civil enactments, of 
despotic rule, of artificial customs, and of a complicated social life. The 
Book of Genesis gives us a hint of this condition, but does not by any 
means tell us alt the facts which are brought out in these later revelations 
made by the spade. 

Narratives of thk Carfkr of Hernando Dk Soto in the Con 
QUEST OF Florida; as Told by a Knight of Klvas and in a Relation 
by Luys Hernandez De Biedma. Kactor of the Expedition. Trans- 
lated by Buckingham Smith. Together with an Account of I)e Soto's 
Kxpedition, Based on the Diary of Rodngo Ranjcl. His Private Secre- 
tary. Translated from (^viedo's " Hl^tofla (icnerai y Natural de los 
Indias. Edited with an Introduction by hdward Gaylord Bourne, 
Professor of History in Vale University. Illustrated. Twc X'olumcs. 
New York: A. S. Barnes a Co.; I(/D4. 

This work carries us back to the earliest period ol the exploration and 
settlement of our countrv. Hernando Ue Soto was a Spaniard, but he does 
not seem a foreigner. We look upon his portrait as that of one of the 
great heroes of our land. He belongs to us. With his troops he opened 
up the country adjoining the Gulf ot Mexuo and forming now one of the 
mo^l important parts of our domain. It was not hic ausf he discovered 
mines of gold, nor ovfrcame any great or civilized nation, that his expedi- 
tion proved so memorable, but becau>e the land itself was at the tune the 
hr)me of many prosperous tribes and has since become the home of a happy 
people who are united; the F'lench and Spanish ixplorcrs having pre- 
pared the way for the Eni^lish-speakin^ people to fill the entire land. 

There is an indescribable charm about the narrative of the career of 
Hernando de Soto, which makes one feel proud that ^uch a hero was able 
to traverse the region fjom the ocean to river, and from river to mountain, 
and at last make the river which he had himself discovered memorable by 
being buried beneath its waters. 

The form of the book is attractive and the selection of the narratives 
IS wise, for the account of concjue^t of Florida, as told hv the Kni^jht of 
Elvas, is regarded, perhap*. as the best. 



A Source Book of Ro.man Hi.^^Tokv. IU Dana Carl^ton Munr«>. A. .M , 
University of Wiiconsin. Boston: I). C. Heath \ Co.; I(/d4. 

The uncertainty of early historv renders a book like this of great value 
to those who are making a specialty of the subject. In this \%ay we get the 
history at first hand. The publishers have increased the value of the 
book by using a certain number of illustrations, bringinif before the eye 
scenes common at the time that the subject matter was written. The book 

auot^t the ancient authorities verb.itim upon the various topics, and the 
loftrations present the scenes as they actually were. The authors from 
whom quotations are taken, .-^re those whose names are familiar— Livy, 
Tacitus, Cicero. Polybius. Sallust. Platarch, Appian. Plinv, Ovid, Juvenal. 
Seneca, Cato, Caesar, Strabo, Trajan, Epictetus. Eusebius and Suetonius. 
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The choice of the authors and the extracts from their works show much 
skill and discernment, for the reading of the book opens a window throuj^h 
which we may see clearly many things, before seen darkly. This is true, 
not only of historical events, but of religious customs, legal enacimtiits. 
popular views and social habits. 



Thk United States of America. By Edwin E. Sparks. \'h. D., of ihc 
University of Chicago. In Two Parts. Part 1., 1783 1830: Part II.. 
1830-1900. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. The 
Knickerbocker Press; 1904. 

The story of the United States has frequently been told, but so many 
new things are added to the old that the story seems different every nine 
that it is written or read. During the French and Indian Wars the siru^'- 
ple was for possession of the territory, and during the Revolutionary War 
It was for a separate existence as a nation. The settlement of the Interior 
actually began at the end of this war, and a few men so impressed thtm 
selves upon the country that their portraits are given a place in the work; 
oue of whom was a clergyman, the Rev. Manasseh Cutler. 

It is well that the wars through which the nation has passed do not find 
any verv conspicuous place in this work, for we arr led to realize the 
value of an efficient government, a growing national spirit, the advent of 
democracv. and the gradual settlement of the Interior. The growth of 
American literature is another feature worthy of notice, for the full fruits 
of Americanism were soon developed among the authors. It is interest- 
ing to look upon the faces of Washington Irving and John Marshall. 

So great was the progress made between the Revolutionary War and 
the War of the Rebellion that it already throws those struggles into the 
shade, and is full of i romise for the grander future which is before u<. No 
one can read these two volumes without realizing the fact that we have in- 
herited a grand and glorious country; if one does not read the whole of it. 
he needs only to look at the beautiful illustrations to see how manv inter- 
esting incidents have occurred, to realize how many localities have become 
memorable. 



Tales Told in Pale.stine. Collected by J. E. Hanauer. Edited with 
Illustrations by H. G. Mitchell. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 

The tales that are told in Palestine and collected by the author are not 
ancient tales, which carry us back to the early period of history and are 
important for the light thrown upon thote times, but they are such as be- 
long to the folk-lore of the present time. Some of them throw light upon 
the historv of the country since the time of the Moslems; others purport 
to go back to the days of Solomon and Moses, but have such a modern air 
about them as to be of no value to the early history of the land. The story 
of St. George and the Dragon forms one of the most authentic of the folk- 
tales, but it is a variation which makes nonsense of it. or at least takes 
away all heroism. 
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THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

BY REV. J. L. ATKINSON, D. D. 

In the Spring of 1873 the edict ag^ainst the Christian 
religion in Japan was countermanded, and the wooden 
tablets on which it had been written were removed from 
their conspicuous positions in every city, town and village 
in the Empire. 

The confidence of the people in the sincerity of the Cen- 
tral Government in the act was, however, so slight, that the 
removal of the tablets was regarded as a ruse by means of 
which incautious people might be arrested and submitted to 
torture, and possibly to execution. For some years after 
the beginning of public preaching of the Christian religion, 
Buddhist priests all over the country solemnly and persist- 
ently' assured their audiences that the government was only 
waiting for the ripe moment, when it would pounce down on 
any and all who dared to become Christians, or who dared 
to show sympathy with them. This intimidated many. 

It was in January of the same year (1><7I5) that Governor 
Kanda sent out the order that all the men in Hyogo Pre- 
fecture, of which Kob(^ is the capital, must immediately 
cease from dressing tncir hair in the old style, and must by 
a certain date (January 2r)th, I think) appear in public with 
their hair cut in ** the foreign style." The majority obeyed 
the order, but some secluded themselves for some time in 
order to evade the objectionable reciuiremcnt. 

It was during the same year that the public preaching 
of the Christian religion was begun in Kob^. A house was 
rented on the principal thoroughfare of the town, and the 
rear-ward part used as a lecture hall. The audience was 
very small, and of those who ventured to enter the door- 
way, very few dared to take off their clogs, advance to and 
sit on the soft mats, and share in the service. At that time 
only two of the gospels had been translated into Japanese, 
while the hand-written hymn book consisted of only three 
hymns. 
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the membership and financial ability of both the church and 
cong-reg^ation had increased to such an extent that land was 
bought and a church-building in ** foreign style " was 
erected. Foreign residents in Kob6 contributed about four 
hundred yen towards the erection of the building. 

The church and congregation continued to grow in num- 
bers, influence and financial ability, hence, after a use of 
only a few years, both church building and land were sold 
and the present site bought, and the present building 
capable of seating a thousand persons erected. On this 
occasion *' foreign friends " contributed about two hundred 
3^en. 

On April 19, 1904, the church celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of its organization. The change in the mental 
attitude of both government and people toward the Christ- 
ian religion is as great as that between tempest and calm, 
as great as that between night and day. The celebration 
services occupied two days, and w^ere fully and enthusiasti- 
cally attended and conducted. 

During the thirty years one thousand and fifty men and 
women have united with the church on profession of their 
faith in Christ, and three hundred and seventy-three have 
united by letter from other churches. The total member- 
ship during the thirty years has been one thousand four 
hundred and sixty-three. During the same period the dis- 
missal of members to other churches, death and excom- 
munications have left the church with a present member- 
ship of six hundred and twelve. 

During the thirty years the membership has contributed 
for the support of its worship and its work, the very 
respectable sum of 52.622 yen and 40 sen. About one year 
ago the church decided to raise a celebration fund of two 
thousand five hundred yen. This amount was exceeded by 
special gifts. The fund was used in ])art to renovate the 
interior of the building, to introduce gas fixtures, to erect 
an ornamental iron fence on a brick, stone-coped wall in 
front of the church, and for expenses incident to the anni- 
versary celebration. About one thousand yen of the fund 
are still in hand, and these, with other money yet to be 
raised, are to be used for the purchase of land, and for the 
erection of a building for Sunday School and other uses. 
The church is now accumulating a permanent fund, the in- 
terest of which — and the principal, too, probably — may be 
used in any possible years of financial weakness, One 
thousand yen of this fund have already been invested in 
Japanese war bonds. 

One of the members, in order to celebrate this thirtieth 
anniversary, also the twentieth of his baptism and the tenth 
of his marriage, has given to the church, in order to enrich 
and make more attractive and impressive its services of 
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worship, a two manual, pipe-top Estes organ. Another 
member has presented his pastor with the four volumes of 
" Basting's Bible Dictionary " — also a valuable gift, and one 
that cannot fail to enrich the sermons that will be preached. 

The pastor of the church, which is thoroughly organized 
and in every way well managed, is the Rev. T. Barada. 
Mr Barada is an able preacher and a good al J -round man. 
Over and above his several years of study in the Doshisha 
College in Kyoto, which was established and is still fostered 
by **The American Board," be studied three years in 
America, two of them in Yale University. Be has been 
around the world twice. Be has an assistant, the Rev. B. 
Mizote, whose special work is to visit the homes of mem- 
bers of the church and enquirers. The salary of both 
pastors, as well as all other expenses of the church are 
entirely paid by the membership. The relation of the resi- 
dent missionary to the church is now nothing more than that 
of a sympathetic friend. 

This Kobe} church is the mother church of three other 
Kumi-ai, or Congregational churches that there are in the 
city of Kob^, and two of those, like their mother, are also 
entirely self supporting, self-governing and self-propa- 
gating. 

The missionary now present on the (ground, and who was 
here when public preaching first began, can only review the 
past with its untoward conditions, and look to the future 
through the present with its bow of promise, with the deepest 
gratitude, and give utterance to his feelings m these words of 
Holy Writ: "What hath God wrought !" 

This concrete case is but one illustration of the progress that 
the Christian religion is making in many parts of Japan. 
Shintooism, Buddhism and Materialism are still active and in- 
fluential forces, but the successful hold that the Christian 
religion already has. and which it is yearly increasing, give 
good ground for the expectation that the Japanese will ulti- 
mately become a markedly Christian people. 

[NoTK.-'Thif article was prepared bv Dr. Atkinton of Japan before 
the war with Kufsia broke out, but its publication at present it timely; for 
it shows that the Japanese have been influenced by their contact with such 
Christian nations as the United States and England, and that the result 
has been that their patriotism hat reached a high point resembling that 
which prevailed in the United States durins the war of the rebellion. The 
schools which have been introduced into Japan, and the work of the mit- 
sionaries have had great influence o%'er the entire nation, and have brought 
them up to a degree of civilization which teemt to be in many retpectt 
auite equal to that which prevails in Our own country. Our hope it that 
the wonderful wave uf progreft which has been tweeping fron West to 
East through all the centuries, and has struck this little island, will sweep 
on until it has penetrated the remotest part af Russia ittelf.—ED.] 
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Part II. 

{Conclusion.) 
BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 

We have seen that Mithra was the god of light, although 
afterwards, through Babylonian influence, he became identified 
with the Sun God. This he could not have been originally, as 
his first exploit was the vanquishing of the sun. American 
Indian thought seems to exhibit a similar confusion, as Dr. 
Brinton affirms that the Indian always distinguishes between 
the god of light and the sun, and yet it is usually asserted that 
sun worship at one time prevailed throughout the whole of 
Norh America. Mithra, however, soon enters into an alliance 
with the solar being, and probably, therefore, there was a funda- 
mental agreement between them. The peculiarity of the birih 
and the rapid growth of the Persian deity and his victorious 
career, can be paralleled among the heroes of native American 
legend. The case of a boy born from a stone has already been 
mentioned. In two Arapaho stories the hero is born of a 
blood-clot.* while in the Eound-in-Grass stories, he has an 
eccentric birth, and as he lives in a spring and in one case has 
sharp teeth, he is probably to be regarded as related to the 
water-monsters. In all these cases the boy grows rapidly and 
soon acquires great power. Originally I'ound-in-Grass is 
Spring-Boy, and he has a twin brother, who joins in his adven- 
turous life. Together they kill various monsters who prey on 
mankind, but it is not until Spring-Hoy is carried off by a 
whirlwind and is found in a wretched condition by the old 
woman who adopts him, that he has the adventures which give 
him greatness. The most important feats referred to in the 
legend of Mithra, are the vanquishing of the sun and the cap- 
ture and slaying of the bull. The Arapaho youth h'ound-in- 
Grass does not vanquish the sun. but he kills the red-skinned 
kit-fox, which possibly may be an emblem of the sun, and for 
this exploit he is rewarded with the hand of the chief's 
daughter. The most remarkable feat performed, however, by 
Found-in-Grass, is the making and killing of Buffalo. In one 
story it is said that he ** made a small running wheel, repre- 
senting animals. He also made arrow sticks to go with the 
wheel. After he had finished it, he went outside and looked 
around the horizon. * Now I want a good fat young steer 
buffalo,' said he, at the same time throwing the wheel on the 
ground so as to make it revolve, and hitting it with one of the 
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arrow sticks. When the wheel stopped and lay on its side, 
there was a dead buffalo steer." Every time he did this, the 
wheel became larger; so also the buffalo. In another form of 
the story the grandmother rolls the wheel and a buffalo appears, 
which Found-in-Grass shoots with his arrows. Mithra was 
known as the Archer God, but the arrows of the Arapaho story 
answers probably to the knife of Mithra. whose victim was the 
primeval bull, from which sprang all the plants and animals 
beneficial to man, and the death of the bull is, therefore, a 
sacrifice for the benefit of mankind. In the Indian story. 
Found-in-Grass subsequently ** makes" buffaloes without the 
aid of the wheel, which probably stands cither for the sun or 
the world, as stated in another relation by Dr. Dorsey in his 
•'Arapaho Sun Dance.** 

Ther*! is another scries of stories, however, in which the 
slaying of the buffalo offers a still nearer analogy to that of 
the Mithraic myth. The Persian deity did not overcome the 
bull until after a severe conflict. In the Arapaho stories 
usually the buffalo pursues the girl whom he has taken for his 
wife and the man who has rescued her, and is killed by arrows 
after his horns have become fastened into the tree in which the 
fugitives have taken refuge. It is different in **The Porcupine 
and the Woman who Climbed to the Sky." Here Sun and 
Moon are brothers. They go to the earth in search of wives, 
and Sun marries Frog-Woman, but Moon marries a woman 
whom he, in the form of a porcupine, entices to climb up a 
tree, which grows upwards until it reaches the sky. The woman 
tries to reach earth again by means of a sinew rope, but is killed 
by Moon with a stone he throws down. Moon has also a buf- 
falo wife, who leaves him, taking their boy with her. Moon, 
who is represented as a man, follows them to the buffalo camp, 
into which he is admitted blindfolded. He finds that the buffalo 
eat the flesh of human beings, who are decoyed into the camp 
by a woman. Moon strikes the woman senseless and puts an end 
to the slaughter of human beings. He tells his buffalo father- 
in-law that change of body will have to be made, and that in- 
stead of buffalo eating people they will become food for human 
beings. The story of ** Blue* Feather and Lone-BuU" is simi- 
lar in character, but differs considerably in detail. After the 
man puts a stop to the slaughter of human beings in the buffalo 
camp, Lone-Bull, his fatherin-law, challenges him to an exhi- 
bition of power. They have a contest and the man kills the 
buffalo by shooting him with arrows in the only vital spots. 
Lone-Bull comes to life again, however, and challenges the 
man to other contests, victory in which will give man ruling 
power. The man, with the aid of his buffalo son, succeeds in 
all. Lone-Bull acknowledges his defeat and says that there- 
after buffalo will be harmless to mankind and their flesh shall 
be human subsistence; and then, at his request, the man presents 
him with various objects to make up his body. In the story of 
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" Foot^Stuck-Cbild " the making of gifts for the buffalo's body 
takes place in anticipation of his marriage with a girl who was 
born from a thorn which had pierced a man's leg. The man 
and his brothers afterwards rescue the girl, and when her buf- 
falo husband with his followers pursue them, they take refuge 
m an immense cottonwood tree. The buffalo tries to break the 
tree down, but sticks fast by his horns and the men kill him. 
The tree then said to the remaining buffaloes, " Hereafter you 
will be overcome by human beings. You will have horns, but 
when they come to hunt you, you will be afraid. You will be 
killed and eaten by them, and they will use your skins." The 
value of the gift of the buffalo to the Indians could not be 
overestimated. Captain Clark says: ** The Indians universally 
believe that the buffalo were made by the Creator especially 
for their use, and certainly when they are plentiful they can 
get along quite comfortably with very little else." This con- 
clusion he confirms by a statement of the numerous uses to 
which the parts of the buffalo are applied. The buffalo is thus 
comparable in its value to that of the primeval bull from whom 
proceeded all useful plants and animals. 

Not only did the buffalo give bodily maintenance to man, 
but according to Indian legend he was indebted to it for his 
knowledge of the sacred rites of the ceremonial lodges. This 
is usually supposed to have been communic;)ted by a white 
buffalo cow, which is often regarded as a sacred animal. The 
Sioux have a legend, repeated by Captain Clark, that a pipe 
was given to them long since by a beautiful young woman. 
This woman *' was a white buffalo, who took that shape to give 
them this pipe. The pipe had. and still possesses, wonderful 
power to assist in getting buffalo." The idea of sanctity is 
often associated with white animals, as, for example, the 
Brahmin bull of India and the white elephant of Siam. It was 
mentioned above that the Babylonians represented the chariot 
of the Moon as drawn by white bulls. Ihe cow and the bull 
are sometimes confounded in Asiatic legend, both of them be- 
ing emblematic of the productive force in nature. The cow is 
spoken of in the Zend-Avesta as **the soul of the bull." The 
bull is referred to as the beneficent, he who '* .nakest increase*' 
and *'makest growth,*' he who bestows gifts upon the faithful; 
while the cow is described as a " personation of the animal 
kingdom which she maintains and protects." In the story of 
Noor-ad-deen-Ali given in the ** Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,'* there is a passage which might find place in an Ameri- 
can myth. A genii changes into a buffalo in order to frighten 
the hunchback lover of the princess. He addresses him as 
Sovereign Prince of Buffaloes, and says: ** I did not know this 
lady had a buffalo to her sweetheart, command me in every- 
thing you please.'* 

Elsewhere. I have endeavored to show a general analogy 
'between the ideas embodied in the Mysteries and those which 
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entered into the simple teaching of the American mystery 
lodge," and I have referred in confirmation of this view to the 
association of the idea of fecundity with the buffalo amonj^ 
the Mandans. This idea is widely spread among the peoples 
of the Old World, and is recognized, as above seen, by the cos- 
mogony of Zoroaster. It was pointed out by Lajard that the 
Zend word gaya signifies both life, or soul, and bull, a fact 
which explains why this animal, or the cow, which had similar 
ideas associated with it, was the emblem of so many deites in 
ancient mythology. In the Mysteries the bull symbolized the 
material life; **the destruction of the primitive bull of Zoroas- 
trianism, signifying that the soul which unites itself with mat- 
ter gives life to the body but receives death, and will recover 
life or liberty only by the death of the body." Moreover, 
according to the ancients, water or moisture is the seat or 
source of life; and hence the bull was also the symbol of the 
humid principle; a fact which probably explains the curious 
connection which is found between the buffalo and the water- 
monster of American story. 

A similar line of thought is pursued by Father Petitot in 
his ** Monographic des D6n6-Dindji6.'* where, after remarking 
that the Peaux de Licve and Loucheux Indians make the second 
person of their divine triad of the feminine sex, he continues: 
•*The latter call her Yakkrayttsi<^g (Northern Light Woman ) 
and they place her in the northeast. This wofd *Yakkray,' 
which means the polar light, the aurora borralis, and the real 
sense of which is 'heavenly whiteness* (from ya, heaven, and 
dihka, white) has the closest relation to the name of God 
(yakkrastii) in the Dene dialect of the Porteurs, as with that of 
the musk ox (yakkray) in the dialect of the Flancs-de-Chien. 
In such a way that in the same language the same word signifies 
God, ox, and light. Can we not see in this linguistic curiosity 
a connection with the ancient myth of Isis, of Ceres, of 
Astart(^. or Astaroth, and of Diana or the Moon, in which the 
worship of the lunar light, which symbolized this goddess of 
many names, united itself so intimately with the adoration of 
the bovine species, the disposition of whose horns recalls some- 
what the crescent moon. So the cow represented Isis. as the 
Apis ox was the emblem of the dead Osiris." 

As figured in the stone monuments in which the slaying of 
the sacrificial bull by Mithra is represented, several animals are 
witnesses of the scene. There is the raven, who is said to have 
been sent by the sun to tell Mithra to kill the bull. There are 
also the serpent, the scorpion, and the ant, who were emissaries 
of Ahriman sent to poison the sources of life, and the dog, the 
faithful companion of Mithra, who is prepared to protect the 
soul of the bull when it ascends on high. Of these animals, 
three, that is. the dog, the raven and the serpent, appear in the 
legends of various American tribes. In the Arapaho stories 
birds are often used as messengers, particularly by the buffalo. 
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The magpie is sometimes named as the messenger bird. In 
the " Origin Legend " of the Navaho, the raven itself is the 
spy of certain ** great winged creatures that devour man." The 
Arapaho stories make the crow, a related bird, the guardian of 
the buffalo. In one legend the crow warns the buffalo when 
danger is near, but he is caught and is placed in the smoke, as 
a punishment, and becomes black. In the story entitled "The 
White Crow/' the bird has access to the buffalo by a door which 
opens into a hollow mountain. Hete the buffalo are kept. The 
people watch the crow's movements, and leaves a dog which 
manages to get through the door and drives the buffalo out of 
the mountain. The raven of Mithraic myth, as the messenger 
of the sun, may well have been white like the crow. White 
color usually belongs to animals in the North, the region of 
snow, and thik appears to be the locality in which the buffalo 
first appeared on the American continent. In the Arapaho 
stories the white dog, another of the Mithraic animals, is a 
personation of the sun, and he falls in love with a woman, by 
whom he has puppy children. Many tribes once performed a 
sacred ceremonial in which a dog was sacrificed, its soul being 
supposed to carry the prayers of the people to the gods above. 
The serpent of the Mithraic myth is paralled by the water- 
monster of the American tales, which is sometimes represented 
as a serpent, usually horned, and sometimes not only as horned 
but as having a body and feet like those of an ox or a calf. 
Probably it presents a mixture of ideas, as did the water- 
monster of Asiatic legends. Dr. A. Smythe Palmer, in a valu- 
able little work regarding Babylonian influence on the Bible, 
remarks that the Hebrew Leviathan is the Assyrian sea-mons- 
tcr, and sometimes is identified with the crocodile of Egypt. 
Curiously enough the water-monster of the Indian is some- 
times spoken of as being like an alligator, and at other times 
it appears to resemble the hippopotamus, which was associated 
by the ancient Egyptians with Set-Typhon, the enemy of Osris, 
but on a smaller scale. 

Neither the scorpion nor the ant appear in the legendary 
stories of the Arapaho, but possibly they may he regarded as 
typical of a class of insects to Arhich the spider belongs. These 
insects are indirectly associated with Nihancan. whose sensual 
character agrees with the action of the scorpion, which attacks 
the genitals of the sacrificial bull. Dr. Kroeber remarks that 
Nihancan is entirely human, but he says, also, that his name 
**is explained by the Indians as meaning wise or skillful, and 
again as slender or narrow bodied, in reference to spiders and 
insects." Perhaps he may ultimately represent the people of 
the lowest world referred to in the Navaho Origin Legend, the 
insect people who were driven away on account of their sexual 
misconduct. 

When the bull has been slain by Mithra, its seed is taken 
and purified by the moon, and from it all useful animals are 
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produced. Curiously enough in the Navaho legend just rc- 
terred to the moon has similar associations. Dr. Matthews 
states that, according to some persons, the moon warrior. 
Hc^kotsidi, made *' all the animals whose creation is not other- 
wise accounted for by the myths," and according to others, that 
he and the sun made the animals together. Other person?, 
however, •'limit his creative work to the larger game animals 
and the modern domestic animals," such, indeed, as are useful 
to man. In the Arapaho legends, as already stated, the moon 
figures as a young man, who comes down to earth to obtain a 
wife. He has another wife, however, a buffalo woman, whom 
he follows to the buffalo camp. There, as we have seen, he 
puts a stop to the slaughter of human beings for food, and by 
vanquishing the buffalo chief oblains all the benefits for man 
which flowed from the possession of the buffalo. 

In general character the Persian Mithra, as the Mediator, is 
the guardian of mankind and its saviour, becoming finally 
recognized as the Invincible Sun-God, who overcomes all the 
powers of evil. Here we have the fundamental characteristic 
of ibc heroes of Indian myth. Usually they begin life as po^r 
boys, who are uncouth in appearance but are endowed with 
mysterious powers, which they employ for the benefit of man 
kind. In some cases they destroy the monstrous beings which 
prey on man. In others, either they bring the buffalo by the 
exercise of some peculiar gifts when the people are starving, 
or they kill the buffalo, who had previously fed on human flesh, 
and give its body for the use of mankind. In some cases, 
again, the youth slays the oppressor either of the people in 
general, or of his own family, and brings them prosperity. In 
the Arapaho story of "The Origin of the Kit-P'ox and Star 
Lodges,*' a greedy hunter is killed by a boy, who disappears 
in a cloud of smoke. Some years afterwards he is seen coming 
on horseback from the sunset. He is painted yellow, red and 
green, having a kit-fox hide tied to his scalp-lock and carrying 
a bow and lance. He gallops twice from south to north, and 
twice from north to south. These two appearances at the 
rising of the sun are said to have originated the Kit-Fox and 
Star Societies. This is the nearest approach made to the reli- 
gious side of the solar myth. The sacred ceremonies are in 
tended as means of influencing the gods of nature to bestow 
on the people what is necessary for life and happiness. They 
are supposed to have a mysterious power, and they have also a 
certain moral influence over the people, although this is evi- 
dently only subsidary to their real intent. The Mithraic mys* 
teries also were thought to possess occult influence, but the 
material benefit of the initiates was probably little regarded. 
their chief aim being spiritual regeneration, the attainment of 
the **new birth.*' Nevertheless, two of the principle features 
of the Zoroastrian cult, namely, purity and continence, are also 
recognized among the requirements of Indian ceremonials. 
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Dr. Dorsey remarks, in connection with the Arapaho Sun 
Dance, that rarely is any serious affair undertaken by them 
without the sweat-lodge bath, accompanied by its attendant 
rites. The bath is taken *' because they want to be cleansed 
from former sins, evil desires, and be protected from all kinds 
of plagues, &€•" Continence is a recognized feature of sacred 
ceremonials among the Arapaho, as with other tribes. 

It may be objected that in the Indian stories the place 
occupied by Mithra is taken by twin brothers, but the fact is 
rather a confirmation than otherwise of the position here taken. 
For Mithra, as figured on the monuments, is accompanied by 
two youths, who are supposed really to represent the god him- 
self, one being day and the other night. The twins of Indian 
story may answer, therefore, to these two yoths, and this is the 
more probable as one of them disappears, the feats analogous 
to those of Mithra being preformed by the other one alone. 
It may be noted here that, although Mithra's weapon at first 
was the knife, yet he was known as the Archer God, and the 
arrow was the magical weapon used by the American heroes 
in their exploits; one of them being the bringing back of the 
dead to life, which may be a reminiscence of early religious 
teaching, seeing that Mithraism taught the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead. The magic arrows are rays of the 
sun, and a reference to the solar body is probably made also 
by the magical wheel through which the boy hero first obtains 
the buffalo. Whence the Americans acquired the idea of the 
wheel is not known, but it may well have been derived from an 
Asiatic source with other ideas. A recent German writer on 
Buddhist Art, Grunwedel, has some remarks which may throw 
light on that point. He writes: ** In the primitive period, the 
spoked wheel is referred to as the grandest kind of work of 
the Vedic Aryans. And for primitive man the construction of 
a spoked wheel does, indeed, betoken a vast stride forwards. 
In the Rigveda the wheel (with its spokes of which 'none is 
lost') and its form are favorite similes and often executed 
representations. .. The wheel remains in the Indian civilized 
world of antiquity, and even down to modern times, as the 
symbol of occult power, the theme for grand poetical similes. 
The Buddhists took the wheel . . as one of the distinctive em- 
blems of their religion." 

According to Mithraic legend, the soul of the bull slain by 
the god ascends to heaven, and such is the case also with Mithra 
himself after he has completed his work on earth. He is taken 
to the sky in the chariot of the sun, and while crossing the 
ocean it endeavors to engulf him. Here the ocean is repre- 
sented as a water-monster, and it answers to the water-monster 
of Arapaho and other Indian legends, which tries to seize per- 
sons crossing rivers. But, further, going up to the sky is not 
an uncommon incident of those stories, altnough usually it is 
for the purpose of escaping the danger of being killed. Those 
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who thus ascend become stars, and such an origin is ascribed 
to some of th»^ constellations. From the Mithraic monuments 
remaining it is evident that all the signs of the Zodiac were 
recognized by the Persian religion. It is stated by Professor 
Cumont, however, that it acquired the Zodiac from the Baby- 
lonians, who had a developed planetary cult, whereas with 
Zorodstrianism the planets were followers of Ahriman, the 
fixed stars alone being on the side of Ormuzd in his conflict 
with the powers of evil. If, therefore, there exists any such 
relation as I have sought to establish between the ideas of the 
American Indians and of the followers of Zoroasters, it must 
have originated at an early period, before the religious ideas 
introduced by the Persian prophet had become modified by 
contact with Chaldean belief, possibly even before the prophet's 
own appearance. The ideas we have been considering are 
related, undoubtedly, to an early Asiatic culture area, which 
had not been modified by contact with Buddhist thought, and 
whose religion was a form of nature-worship, based largely on 
the supposed action, malign or otherwise, of spirits. In the 
Arapaho Sun Dance ceremonies, as described by Dr. Dorsey, 
offerings of tobacco smoke are made to various deities, among 
whom are the ** Supernatural Beings," or lesser gods of the 
earth, who are said to be fishes, trees, rocks, winds, &c., and 
*' are spoken of as false people, whose influence is to be 
guarded against.*' This agrees with the notions still enter- 
tained by the peoples of Central Asia who, we are told,* 
believe tliat "the earth and its interior, as well as the accom- 
panying atmosphere, are filled with Spiritual Beings, who 
exercihe an influence, partly beneficent, partly malignant, on 
the- whole of organic and inorganic nature." These notions 
were geneial throughout Asia at one time, and the Asiatic 
Shaman was almost identical with the American medicine-man 
in his practices. Probably Tibet may be regarded as having 
been the Old World center for such ideas, and here color, 
which at an early date had its symbolical meaning among 
Asiatic peoples, and still has with the American Indians, has 
yet retained its significance. The Bonpo Buddhists of Tibet, 
who appear to have retained many primitive notions, are known 
as the Black sect, the reformed sects being the Red and the 
Yellow. These hues, particularly black and red, arc very 

Prominent in the color symbolism of the Arapaho Sun Dance. 
ut Tibetan practices have been much modified by contact 
with Buddhism, as those of adjoining regions have been by 
Christian and Mohammedan thought, so that it is difficult to 
find a modern people in a similar condition of culture to that 
of the American Indian as first known to the white man. 
Probably some of the wilder tribes of Siberia would furnish a 
parallel, and such might be the case also with some of the 
native communities of India, who have preserved their primi- 

r5«« Schmidt, cued in VuU'i *• Marco Polo," >rd Ed., Vol. I , p. »ci. 
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tive ceremonies. But it is not necessary to go beyond the 
Zend-Avesta to find evidences of the contact which I have 
sought to establish between American and Asiatic ideas. As 
bearing on the subject, reference may be made to the existence 
amottf; the Indians of the Northwest of a class of male 
efiFeminates, who are spoken of as being hermaphrodites. 
There is no evidence, that I am aware of, of the existence of 
such persons among the present peoples of Central Asia, but 
a legend has been preserved in one of the ancient books of the 
Parsees, according to which the first human being was part male 
and part female. A similar notion has been preserved by the 
HindooSt and it may have been based on the observation of such 
a fact as that found among the Indians of Ameiica. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have purposely limited here 
the enquiry as to the Old World associations of the American 
Indians. In a recent number of The American Antiquarian, 
however, I pointed out certain facts which appear to show 
traces of Babylonian and Phoenician influence among the peo- 

f^les of Central America and the Northwest coast. Other 
eatures of American native culture which exhibit points of 
contact with Japan and Eastern Asia are not within the scope 
of these articles. These things all go to confirm the conclu- 
sion I have arrived at, although it is possible, of course, to con- 
tend that Asia has been indebted to America for its culture, 
instead of the reverse. 



THE BIBLE AND SYRIAN ARCH/EOLOGY. 

BY HENRY PROCTOR. 

An excellent brochure has been written on this subject by 
V. Ermoni,^ which has now reached a second edition. It deals 
with every phase of the life of Israel's neighbors in Syria, and 
thus throws a vivid light on the circumstances under which thd 
Bible was written. The first chapter describes their religion, 
deities, temples and sacrifices, and successive chapters deal 
with the cosmogony, anthropology, ethnography, and lastly 
with the geography of Syria. The deities worshipped were 
Adonic Baal» Chemesh, Dagon, Hadad-Rimmon, Resheph and 
Shemosh; and the goddesses are described under the general 
name of "Ashteroth," sometimes rendered "groves" in the 
A. V.f Our author translates " Adon " as '* master," and with 
suffix iff, " my master." It is better rendered " lord '* and '* my 
lord/' as in A. V. and R. V. So Abraham appeals to God as 
Adonai (my lord) Yahveh,t and the Messiah is designated 
under this title in Psalm iio:i. 

As M. Ermoni remarks *'Adoni'* enters into the compo* 
sition of Hebrew as well as Canaanite names. At the time of 
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Joshua's invasion, the king of Jerusalem was Adoni-zedeq. 
This is similar to Melchizedeq, and would mean ** lord of 
righteousness/* or justice. Adoni-bezeq* meant evidently 
•* lord of Bezeq," for that was the name of the royal city of this 
king. Tne name ** Adon " was not used by the Hebrews as a 
proper name, but simply as meaning *' lord,/ as in Aadon-i-jah, 
a son of David, "Yah is my lord."t 

However there can be no doubt that ** Adon *' is the original 
of the Adonis of the Greeks, and that Adonis is identical with 
Tammuz is also certain, because an Etruscan mirror has been 
found with the name ** Hammu " against the figure of Adonis. 
The ** weeping for Tammuz " of Ezekicl viii:i4, is described by 
our author (on page 22) as "seven days, during which troops 
of women and young girls, with dishevelled or shaven heads, 
their clothes in rags," sought their idol over fields and moun- 
tains, howling with despair and crying incessantly: Alas, Lord! 
Alas, Lord! what is become of thy beauty/' 

The title *' Baal " was a general one for a pantheon of gods. 
It is used in the plural "baalim" to denote idols in general. J 
Chemosh is mentioned in the Bible as **the abomination of 
Moab,§ as well as on the Moabitc stone. Dagon is believed 
by many savants to be identical with the Fish-god of Babylon 
(Heb. •• Daj Fish). Rimmon is mentioned by Naaman.jl In 
Assyrian the names Hadad and Rimmon have the same ideo- 
gram, which can be read: *' Dadda-Hadad or Rammanon." 
Ten kings of Damascus are said to have borne the name of 
Hadad. 

Shemesh was the Sun-god, and Ashtaroth (Astart^) the 
Moon-goddess — or goddesses, as Ashtaroth Naamah, the 
beautiful; Carnaim, the two-horned, Anath, the modest, etc. 
M. Ermoni throws a lurid light on the character of their wor- 
ship, when he says: ** The Astart^s were distinguished by their 
ferocity; they feared not to inflict on their devotees flagellation, 
and even mutilations." The titles of their worshippers also 
had a horrible significance: Kedeshim and Kedeshot, the saints 
(male and female), and by contrast" men of pleasures" and 
"courtesans," and Kelabim, "dogs.''** Allusion is made to 
these dogs in Deut. xxiii:i7-i8, and Rev. xxii:i5. 

The worship of all the nations of antiquity appears to have 
been chiefly that of the heavenly bodies. Even that very 
ancient nation, the Rephaim, had a city called Ashtoroth 
Kamaim (the Two-horned Astartcs). The worship of Israel 
was unique in this respect; they were forbidden to worship the 
sun, moon or stars, under pain of death. jf It is remarkable 
that we find in Syria menhirs, dolmens and cromlechs JJ simi- 

* Judges 1:5-7. 'I^c term zedez i> in a king's name in the 5th text oj Rodastart of Sidai as 
Zedecyathon. 

hll Sam. iii:4 *• Page 32 op. cii 

Mudgesii:ii; iii:;; viii:33. tf Deut. iv:i9; xvii:3. 

§1. Kingsxi:7 tt Page "S- 

II II. Kings v:i8. 
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Ur to those erected by the Silures, the most ancient inhabitants 
of Britain, and there is no doubt that Druidism was the same 
as Baalism; a worship of the heavenly bodies. The Hebrew 
religion was unique in this matter, and this is a strong argument 
against the Delitsch theory of its Babylonian origin; that 
Professor Sayce translates the names of two of the " Earliest 
Babylonian kings as '* Man of the Moon-god " and ** Men of 
the Sun^god,"^ and that throughout the whole history of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Empires, they were sun- and moon- 
worshippers. And if the worship of heavenly bodies was 
otherwise universal, how comes it, that it was absolutely 
secluded from the worship of Israel, unless this worship had 
an exclusively divine origin? 

Another distinction between the religions of Israel and 
that of all her neighbors, was the fact that human sacrifices 
were common to all others, but forbidden to Israel, who were 
taught to redeem the first-born with redemption money .for to 
substitute animals for men. 



NOTES. * 

BY JOSEPH OFFORP. 

There are some small additions which it would be advant- 
ageous to make to this excellent little book. In the gco- 
(graphical list of Syrian sites in Chapter V. '* La Geop[raphie/' 
Achzib of Joshua is not only mentioned by Thotmes III., but 
by Sennachereb, and in the Telel Amarna tablets. 

Ajalon is in a text of Shishak,as well as the Tel-cl-Amarna 
tablets. 

Ascalon is mentioned in the latter, and Arvad and Bur/a 
also (names omitted by Pere Krmoni). 

Kadesh, in addition to various Egyptian documents given, 
appears in the text of the chariot of Thotmes IV. 

Keila is not only common in Assyrian annals but Shishak 
speaks of it. 

Uor. is much written of in the Galenischef papyrus, as well 
as appearing in the list of Thotmes III. 

uebal should have been included in the summary because 
of its occurring in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

The Helam of II. Samuel x:i6, and Khalaman of Joscphus 
is the Khalman of cuneiform records, and Prof. Sayce roads it 
as Khalma-na in Hittite hieroglyphs. The Egyptian Khilib. 
or Khilip, is probably identical. 

Hobah oi Genesis and Hazor and Ilo^^ah of Joshua are 
three names to be added, because all arc found in Tel-el- Amarna 
tablet texts. 

Ermoni's list of Migdol names should be extended also. 

Rabbath is in Tel-el-Amarna texts long before Shishak*s 



• '* R«CMtft of ih« Putt/* Vol. I., p. 3a. 
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time; ami so is Rcseph of 11. Kings xix:i2, probably the 
Kesapha of Ptolemy. 

Sarephta, or Zarephath, occurs in Sennacherib's chronicles, 
it is derived from the Semitic word for a refinery or louiidry. 
doubtless the island called by the Greeks "Zcriphos," had a 
Phoenician Zaraphath upon it. 

Sunem is the Sunana of the TcI-cl-Amarna tablets, and 
Tibhath is also in their records. Several other names have 
certainly escaped notice; perhaps the reader will kindly com- 
plete the series incorporating those on the newly-found 
Megiddo tablets. 

In P6re Ermoni's account of the "Nation's Aroused" he 
speaks of the Zakkala a people whose name would, perhaps, 
be better render, i Zakkari. These, or a branch of them, arc 
referred to in Ihi, Galenischef papyrus, and their King Zaka- 
Baal. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets speak of s man named 
ZakarA, that is Zacherite. The Biblical name Zechariah and the 
Greek names Theomn^stos or Diomnestos are closely related. 

BOATS IN- THE SOUTH SEAS. 
An interesting line of study for the archxotogist is that uf 
boats, and espcciFlly of the boats which prevailed among the 
South Sea Islands. It appears that there were many kinds of 
boats, some of which were built in the plainest style and show 
no other purpose than to furnish a safe means of crossing the 




water. Among these the most common are the canoes which 
are furnished with outriggers and have no ornameoU of any 
kind. There are, however, other boils which are built with 
great care, and show a great deal of taste in the wiy of orna- 
mentation. An excellent specimen of this kind may be teen 
io the illustration. 



THE STORY OF THE DELUGE. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 

The history of the Flood forms one of the most interesting 
lubjects of study for all classes, and especially for that class 
which may be seeking to reconcile the Scripture narrative with 
the records of creation as they are brought to light and inter- 
preted by scientific men. Fortunately for both classes, much 
light has been streaming in from all sides, as the geologists 
have already come to know the charac t of the region far 
better than they did; the archaeologists h ve learned to inter- 
pret the facts which have become known through the revela- 
tions of the spade; the linguists have also been able to de- 
cipher the various inscriptions which have been brought to 
light, and all classes have come to understand the records bet- 
ter than ever before. 

I. It will be well to remember that the record of the Deluge 
is not confined to the Book of Genes's, ^^r there were many 
historians in the lands of the Hast who have left remarkably 
clear descriptions of the event, and even the ancient myth- 
ologies are full of allusions to the same great calamity. The 
works of Berosus give a very clear account of it, and the 
classic writings contain many references to it. 

The earliest account, and the most important, is the one by 
Alexander Polyhistor, presented by Josephiis, Euscbius, and 
Syncellus. The account is as follows: "In the first year, there 
appeared on that part of the Krythean sea which borders on 
Baoylonia an animal endowed with reason, by name Oannes, 
whose whole body was that of a fish; under the fish's head he 
had another head with feet, similar to those of a man, sub- 
joined to a fish's tail. His voice and language were human. This 
being was accustomed to pass the day among men, but he took 
no food. He gave them an insight into letters, and the sciences 
and arts of every kind. He taught them to construct houses, 
to build temples, to compile laws, and explain them on geo- 
metrical principles. He made them distinguish the seeds of 
the earth, and showed them how to collect the fruits. In short, 
he instructed them in everything which could soften their man- 
ners and harmonize their lives. When the sun had set, this 
Oannes used to retire into the sea and pass the night in the 
deep, for he was amphibious. He said, "There was a time in 
which there existed nothing but darkness and an abyss of 
waters, wherein resided hideous beings, which were produced 
of a two-fold principle. There appeared men, some of whom 
were furnished with two wings; others, with four wings and 
two faces. They had one body, but two heads — one of a man. 
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and the other that of a woman. Other human figures were \« 
be seen, with legs and horns of a goat; others united the hind 
quarters of a horse with the body of a man — centaurs. Hulls 
likewise were bred with the heads of men, and men with four- 
tooted bodies. At that time, there were creatures with which 
were combined the limbs of every species of animal. In ad- 
dition to these, there were fishes, reptiles, serpents and other 
animals which assumed the human countenance. Of all <>( 
which there were delineations in the temple of Helus." 

The person who was supposed to have presided over them 
was a woman named Omoraka, which in the Chaldean is 
■■ThalUth."and in Greek "Thai- 
lassa," the sea; but, according 
to a true interpreliition, was 
■■Selene." the moon. All things 
being in this situation, Helus 
cut the woman asunder, and 
from one-half formed the earth, 
and from the other.lhe heavens. 

All this was an allegorical 
description of nature, for the 
whole univer-e consisted of 
moisture, and animals bein,^ 
constantly generated therein. 
Helus, the deit), cut off his own 
head; upon which the other 
gods mi;(ed the blood as it 
gushed out with the earth, and 
from thence men were formed. 
Thus Helus divided the dark- 
ness and separated the heavens 
from the earth and reduced |.-,„ , kbgihn '.if thk ri oi>i. 
the universe to order, but the 

created animals were not able lo bear the light, and they died. 
Whereupon Helus commanded one of the gods to cut off his 
head and to mix his blnod with the earth and form other men 
and animals which could bear the light. Helus formed the 
stars, the sun, the moon, and the five planets and the light. 

.Such is the account which Hero^us gives in his first book. 
In the second was contained the history of the Chaldeans and 
the period of each reign, which consisted collectively of 
4,^20.000 years and reached to the time of the Deluge. After 
the death of Ardates. Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sisri. In 
this time happened the great deluge. 

The deity Kronos appeared to him in a vision and warned 
him that on the I5ih day of the month Doesius. there would 
be a flood, and enjoined him to write a history of the beginning, 
progress and conclusion of all things down to the present, and 
to bury it at Suripp^k and to build a vessel, and take with him 
into it his relations. 
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This is, however, not by any means the only source of evi- 
dence, for there are many descriptions of the remarkable 
event. Some of these have come from the Greek historians, 
some from the Babylonian records; others from the cuneiform 
tablets, and still others from the mythology and traditions of 
different nations, so that we may say that no event has 
occurred either in ancient or modern times about which there 
is better evidence or more numerous records, than this very 
one which is so beautifully but briefly described in the sacred 
Scriptures. It is one of the events which seems to be familiar 
to the most distant nations — in Australia, in India, in China, 
in Scandinavia, and in the various parts of America. It is 
true that many look upon the story as it is repeated in these 
distant rrgions, as either referring to local floods, or as the 
result of contact with civilized people, who have brought it 
from historic countries, and yet the similarity of the story is 
such as to make even this explanation unsatisfactory. 

The writings of the Chinese date from 3000 B. C. and are 
historical records, free from anything supernatural and mak- 
ing no claim to a higher source, and relate events for the most 
part in a prosaic and definite language; the best of them be- 
ing the "Shu King/' the book of historical documents. 
Legges' excellent editions have rendered it accessible to Eng- 
Ush readers, and from it we learn that in the reign of Emperor 
Yao a great and devastating flood covered China. The date 
of the emperor is placed by Lcgge as the year 2357 B. C. 

Among the alleged records of the reign of Vu. is an m- 
scription traced on the rocks of Kan-lan-shan, one of the peaks 
of Mount Hang. This relates to an inundation, which occur- 
red^ in the reign of Yao, B.C. 2293. which is nearly synchro- 
nous with the Deluge of Xisuthrus. It contains seventy-seven 
characters, h facsimile of this tablet was published by \V. H. 
Medhurst in the journal of the Asiatic Society of North China. 

The Chinese chronology strongly corroborates Dr. Hale's 
researches as to the Bible chronology, particularly in the date 
of Fuhi's successor, who is the Chinese Noah. The Chinese 
creator was Pwanku, a fabulous being who grew in stature six 
feet every day. Mis companions were the dragon, the phcenix 
and the tortoise, divine types of the animal creation. He was 
succeeded by three rulers of monstrous form*?, called the 
celestial, terrestrial and human sovereigns. The history of 
the Creation and the antediluvian world was written in tad- 
pole-headed characters on the carapace of the mysterious 
tortoise. This Pwanku resembles the giant Bor of the Scandi- 
navians, for after he had chiseled out the sun, moon and stars, 
he died and his head became mountains; his breath, wind and 
clouds, his voice, the thunder: his limbs were changed into 
four poles, his veins into rivers, his sinews into the undula- 
tions of the earth's surface, his beard was turned into stars, 
his skin into herbs and trees, his teeth, bones and marrow into 
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metals, rocks and precious stones, his dropping sweat into 
rain, and lastly, the insects which stuck to his body, into pco- 
pie. 

There arc also many stories of the Creation and of the 
Flood scattered through the ancient nations of Europe and 
Asia but none quite as fanciful as this, but what is tjuitc 
remarkable, the history of the Flood is generally associated 
with th^ story of the Creation, just as it is in the mythology 
of the North American Indians. 

The Flood story is confirmed by many widely scattered 
myths. To illustrate: the story of Deucalion's flood was cuni- 
mon among the Greeks, and became known through I'lndar 
and Ovid. The story of the flood of Ogyges is know n through 
Nonus 400 A. D. A Phrygian myth is found on the bron/'.- 
coin of Apamea 300 A. D. The Syrian story is given by 
Lucian's ■' Dea Syria." The Hindu Flood story seems to be in- 




dependent of the St-mitic. It is found in the Mahabahdrala 
and in the Hhagavat-gita. In this Hindu stoiy, Urahnia in the 
form of a iish carries the ark through the waters, and Menu 
creati'S. not only a nev.- human race but even the gods. The 
Iranian story is later than either the Semitic or the Hindu. 

The Greeks had two different traditions as to the Deluge. 
With the first was connected the name of Ogygcs, the first king 
of Attica, an entirely mythical personage. The second is the 
Thessalian story of Deucalion. It is as follows: " Zeus having 
resolved to d<-stroy the men of the Bronze Age, whose crimes 
had excited hi's wrath. Deuc.ilion by the advice of I'rometheus, 
his f.ither, con'<tructe<l an ark in which he took refuge with hts 
wife I'yrrha. The Deluge came, the ark floated for nine days 
and nine nights, and was at last stranded on Mt. Parnassus. 
Di-uc.'ilii>n and I'yrrha came out. offered a sacrifice and rc- 

• Kifun t » ftaa MimR N. PLuahtl'i fcwt eo ""Cal*!!.!*!! ■iij"o»MMUMi««t." Il ihain 
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peopled the world* according to the orders of Jupiter, by cast- 
ing behind them the bones of the earth, that is, stones, which 
were changed into men." 

^ The Hmdus have also a story of the Flood, which is con- 
laioed in the Sanskrit poems and has been translated by Max 
Ifiiller. A fish came to Manu and prophesied the Flood, and 
said: *' Build a ship and worship me. and when a flood rises, 
go into this ship." Manu built the ship, worshipped the fish, 
and went into the ship. When the flood came, the fish came 
swimming to him, and Manu fastened a rope to a horn of the 
fish. The fish carried them over a northern mountain and then 
said : '* Bind the ship to a tree on this mountain. As the 
waters sink, thou wilt slide down." Manu slid down with the 
waters* but the flood had carried away all creatures, and he was 
left alone. 

II. The story is found in America in many different localities 
and among different tribes. One version is found among the 
Iroquois, and contained in bark records which are supposed to 
be prehistoric. The following is the translation of the story 
contained in the "Walum Olum,'' by Dr. D. G. Brinton: 
*' Long ago there was a mighty snake and beings evil to men. 
Thib mighty snake hated those who were there and greatly 
disquieted them. The snake resolved to harm the men. He 
brought three persons. He brought a monster. He brought 
rushing water. Between the hills the water rushed, and 
rushed. Dashing through, destroying much. Nanatuck, the 
strong white one, grandfather of beings, grandfather of men, 
was on the turtle island Beings and men all go forth. They 
walk in the floods and shallow waters. There were many 
monster fishes that ate some of them. The Manitou's daughter, 
coming helped with her canoe, helped all as they came, also 
Manabush. the grandfather of all, the grandfather of beings, 
the grandfather of men, the grandfather of the turtle. The 
men then were together on the turtle, like two turtles. P'right- 
ened on the turtle, they prayed that what was spoiled should 
be restored. The water ran off, the earth dried, the lakes were 
at rest, all was silent and the mighty snake departed." 

Another version is one which still prevails among the 
Menominees and Algonkin tribes. According to this story, 
there was a contest between Manobozho and the evil manitous 
who were serpents. The manitous succeeded in bringing a 
pi:reat flood upon the earth, but Manobozho escaped by climb- 
ing a pine tree, which he caused to grow higher as the waters 
ascended. Four times the water arose, and threatened to sweep 
Manobozho from his refuge. Just as the water reached him, it 
began to expend its force and retire. 

Still another story is told by the tribes dwelling upon the 
shores of Hudson Bay. According to this story, a great mon- 
ster resembling a whale, called Mooshekinnebuk, rushed upon 
Manobozho and swallowed him. Manobozho found himself in 
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a companv of creatures which had already been swallowcd- 
bears, deer, foxes, and beavers, who thought themselves near 
to death. Manobozho encouraged them to make a great com- 
motion, and finally himself thrust a sharp knife into the heart 
of this great fish, which, after mighty convulsions, threw him- 
self out of the water on the shore and died. Manobozho then 
cut a hole big enough to let in the air and sunshine, and took 
up his magic singing sticks and began singing to those who 
were imprisoned. His song was, ** I see the sky, I sec the sky." 
He then set to work with his knife and made a hole lar^e 
enough for all the creatures to make their escape. 

The story told by the Menominees is similar to this, but is 
followed by the story of the new creation. Manobozho called 
to himself the different animals that survived, and sent each 
one down to the bottom of the sea to get soil with which to 
create the world. The animal who succeeded was the musk- 
rat; he brought up a little mud in his paws, which Manobo/ho 
took and scattered upon the water. As he scattered the parti- 
cles, it grew and formed a great island. He placed twigs in 
the mud, which grew to trees and covered the island. He then 
created animals and human beings. 

There is another story of the Hood which is told by the 
Navajoes. According to this story the world in which we now 
live is the fifth world. The first world was in the form of a 
cave which was very dark. In it was the first man, the first 
woman, and the coyote. In the second world there were two 
others, the sun and the moon, and the cave was a little lighter. 
The first pair were anxious to escape from it. and decided to 
ascend to the third world, and succeeded only when they sent 
up an animal to bore through the roof; they then took a reed 
and climbed through to the third world. From this world they 

Eassed to the fourth, which was the present home of the 
(avajoes. It was situated in the midst of a valley, siir- 
roundcii by four mountains, each one of which was covered 
with verdure, with a tree on top and a beautiful fountain at the 
bottom. The people had no sooner arrived in this valley, how- 
ever, than they found that a flood of water was pouring out of 
the earth and covering the land. It appears that there was a 
channel which connected the caves with the ocean, and after 
the people had come up out of the cave and reached the val- 
Tey, the waters burst up and covered the land; but the people 
prayed to their divinity, who threw rainbows over the water. 
which spanned the valley in different directions, and con- 
nected the four mountains. After a time, the waters subsided 
and the land was left full of mud and wet places, but after- 
wards it dried up and became their habitation. 

Another version of the story of the Flood is found among 
the Zunis. There was a valley, also, in their territory, but there 
was a high cliff on which they made their homes, and so 
escaped from the rising water. The water arose to near the 
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top, and left its mark in a dark seam, which can still be seen in 
the rock. The people escaped the flood by making an offer- 
iog to the spirit ot the water, in the form of a youth and a 
maiden, whom they let down from the cliff. These were trans- 
formed into two rncks, which are seen to the present day, 
isolated from the cliff, and resembling human beings. 

There is another story of the Flood, which prevails among 
the Aztecs, and is perpetuated by the Calendar Stone, a stone 
In which the serpent is seen upiin the circumference; in the 
center of which is the face of the sun, and four towers or 




figures surrounding thi^ f,ict:. The intcrpictatiun of the sione 
is to the effect th,it the world w.is created and dcslroyed four 
times. The inlcrprctaiioii ii as fallows; The four timers .ibout 
the face signify the (our pcriod.s of time nnil the fuiir succes- 
sive destructions and creations; the first, by water; the second, 
by- wind; the third, by fire; and the fourth, by earthiiuake. 
There is no symbol of the tree in this calendar stone. There 
are kernels of corn, which symbolize ihe season of prosperity 
and the source of licht. There is n circle also, filled with ani- 
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mal heads, which svmbolize the seasons and the months into 
which the year is divided. It appears that astronomy and 
chronology, as well as mythology, were all drawn upon to coi- 
struct this remarkable calendar stone. The contrast between 
the serpent which forms the border, and the face which forms 
the center, as well as the divisions of the serpent, would in- 
dicate that the same general narrative is symbolized, as that 
given in the traditions of the wild tribes, and is symbolized by 
the nations of the East, including the Scandinavians, the 
Greeks, and the ancient Babylonians, though in this case the 
face of the sun takes the place of the tree as a symbol of life. 
Some have claimed that the stone is astrological, rather than 
cosmogonical, and refers to periods of time, and that there is 
no such contrasts contained in it, between the serpent and the 
tree, as is given in other stories. The idea of the yearly te 
newal of nature is symbolized by the snake which encircles 
the stone, surrounding the symbols of time. 

There were other Flood myths scattered through the Ameri- 
can continent. One of them has been preserved in the bark 
records of Walum Olum of the Delawares; another in the santl 
paintings of the Navajoes; another in the calendar stone of 
the Aztecs. The American version dates back to prehistoric 
times, but is, after all, much more recent in its origin than eithtr 
the Chinese. Japanese, Assyrian, Chaldaean, or any cf the Ori- 
ental calendars. The Chinese, as we have seen, dates back to 
the reign of Fuhi, the first historic king, 2852 B. C, though the 
commencement of a Sexagenary Cycle dates in Hewangis 
reign 2637 B. C. The use of the ten -honorary characters 
applied to days in order to denote their chronological sequence 
dates from the reign of Yu, about 2000 B. C. The hisiory 
written by Sz'ma Tsien nearly four centuries before they were 
discovered, 279 A. D., contains the first attempt to arrange the 
years in cycles of 6c, but he cannot be claimed as the inventor 
of the system, for there were 620 different works accessible to 
him. In giving a full translation'of the *' Bamboo Books" in 
the introduction of the Shu-King Dr. Legge has shown one of 
the sources of ancient history. The records of the Shu-King 
are prior to the days of Abraham. 

There are other versions, some of which have come from 
Babylonian records, others from the various records of the 
late Assyrians, others from the Greeks; but all can be traced 
back to a date much earlier than the Roman and Greek his- 
torians and even earlier than the days of Moses himself. We 
again say that no event has occurred in ancient or modern 
times concerning which there is better evidence, as far as writ- 
ten records are concerned, than this very event, which is so 
beautifully described in the Book of Genesis. It is true that 
there are some features in the narrative which are difficult to 
reconcile with our ideas as to the ability of the shipbuilders of 
the time to build an ark large enough to accomodate so many 
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mnimals, or to survive such a storm as described, and the diffi- 
culty is increased when the opinion is advanced that the Flood 
wai universal rather than local in character, and especially 
when the event is made to embrace ail the signs of the former 
existence of men and animals during the geological era. 

Fortunately, however, this belief which was so common a 
few years ago has been abandoned by all who have given 
serious and candid attention to the subject, and nearly all 
Bible students have setfled down to the conviction that the 
Flood was really local in its character and only covered the 
region which is embraced in the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris — the original home of the human race, and the region 
from which the various nations of the earth may be supposed 
to have migrated. It will be interesting, therefore, to follow 
up the story of the Flood as told in the Bible, and to compare 
it with the various narratives ^hich have been preserved among 
the different heathen nations, and especially with the cunei- 
foraii records which have recently been discovered. It should 
be remembered that the story of the Deluge is quite different 
from the story of the Creation, and that there is no possible 
way in which we can decide as to the time which elapsed 
t>etween the Creation and the Deluge, and. therefore, the two 
records must be studied with this thought constantly in mind, 
the geological time being given to the first event, but histori- 
cal time to the last. 

It should also be remembered that mythology is not his- 
tory, and whatever marvellous events and strange monsters are 
brought into the account by myths and polytheistic versions of 
the stojy, should be carefully eliminated and the plain and 
simple narrative should be accepted as most worthy of our 
study. 

III. Now,we call attention to the remarkable correspondence 
between the mythology which prevailed in the far West and the 
record which is given by the Scriptures, about the contests 
which prevailed at the earliest period. It is a most remarkable 
fact that the same story, with variations, prevailed among the 
nations of this continent, long before the time of the Discov- 
ery, It is found in their ancient records. According to 
Lenormant, the primitive belief was that there were personal 
spirits which were distributed throughout nature, which led 
to the adoration of the Nature powers; the spirits every- 
where produced the phenomena of nature and directed and 
animated all created beings; yet« at the same time, they sent 
death and disease. These spirits were distributed everywhere; 
in the starry heavens; in the earth; in the intermediate regions. 
Each element was full of them— the earth, the air, fire and 
water. Each celestial body and each terrestrial creature was 
affected by the spirits. 

The conceptions of the war god, the god of death, and 
human sacrifice, are united in some of the figures; while others 
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seem to symbolize the sun, the maize god, and the god^ of 
fertility. One such story is told by the Western tribes. It is to 
the effect that there was a serpent who abode in a sprin^^ of 
water. A young brave came to the spring and saw the serpint 
looking out from the water, but changing itself into the form 
of a beautiful maiden, with whom he became fascinated and 
disappeared with her beneath the waters. Another story 
is told by the Iroquois, which resembles this with variations. 
There are, in connection with these stories, contests whiih 
resemble that of the two brothers as given in the Scriptures. 
These brothers contended with one another before they were 
born, as Esau and Jacob contended. Glooskap, who was wor- 
shipped afterward by all the Wabenaki, or children of light. 
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said: "I will be born as others arc," but his twin brother 
Malsunsis declared that he would burst through his mother's 
side, and so he did. killing his mother. The two grew up to- 
geiht^r.but one, Glooskap, was the benefactor and accomplished 
greal things for the ptoplc; while the other was an evil worker. 
Glooskap produced the first human beings from the ash tree. 
The ash was the typic tree of alt life, Irom it, Igdrasil, the tree 
of existence, was created. Another story of the twins is told 
by the Iroquois. The mother came down from heaven, or the 
higher world, and was received on the back of a turtle. Of the 
twins who were burn, one possessed a gentle disposition and 
was called " the ^uod mind." He began the work of creation; 
he made the sun. the moon, the creeks, the rivers, the ani- 
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mals and fishes, and two persons, male and female, breathing 
into their nostrils the breath of life. While the bad mind, the 
brother, went through the island and made the mountains, the 
reptiles, and everything that was injurious to mankind. 

Still we find a great difference between the Creation and 
Deluge, for the Creation is evidently put by the Scripture 
at the very beginning of things and at a very indefinite date, 
but the Deluge is supposed to be an event which was known 
to many nations, and the date of it can be verified by tradi- 
tion as well as by the monuments. The first belongs to the 
geological age, but the latter to the historic, or at least to the 
protohistoric age. It should be remembered that mythology is 
not history, for there are many marvellous events and strange 
unnatural creatures described by the myths which are so un- 
mistakably drawn from the local scenery and strictly con- 
formed to the aboriginal methods of thought and expression, 
while the added elements are so thoroughly pervaded with the 
white man's thoughts that the lines can be easily drawn between 
them. There may be certain strata in mythology which reveal 
the transitions from the old to the new; but the upper layer is 
generally a heterogeneous mass, which shows that it does not 
belong to the genuine and native formation. 

This story was confirmed by Mr. (k-orge Smith, who in 
1S75 discovered a version of it, which was contained in the 
tablet of the Gilgamesh epoch. According lo this story, 
Anu Belninip sent out a destroying flood; but Kd, another 
divinity, determined to save Tsitnapishtim and advised him to 
build a house (a ship), and take with him into it '* the seeds of 
life of all kinds." He accordingly C()n>tructed thr hou^r. or 
ark. and coated it within and without with bitumen, and 
divided it into apartments. His nuiiK^rous family, rel.itims, 
laborers, cattle and the beasts of the field were l)ror.ght into 
the house; after that, the storm arose, the rain tell and dcirk- 
ness covered the earth, all living beings wne de^tioxed, 
except those in the ark. On the nin^.h da> , Adia | Noah | 
opened the window, and when the slup grounded on tiu* 
Mountains of Nitsir seven daws later, he sent out a (!«'Vf, a 
swallow and a raven. The vio\e and the swallow returncti. but 
the raven did not. Adra | Noah | offered a ^aciiiice ^u-i tb.e 
mountain and the gods smelt the ple.is.mt odor. 

The story mentions further that Ma. the chief g"d, 
rebuked Bel for ordering such a (lelug(\ but Kht.ir liftt^'l her 
gems which were made 1)\' Mnnu which would remind her for- 
ever of the flood. According tn another version, she raised 
aloft the great ornament, tne rainbow. 

Another version is that H<d himself went on board the 
ship and announced that Una Pashti [Noah and his wite] 
were to be gods and li\e afar off at the m^uth <>f the 
rivers. These tablets ccMitainini: the (iilganiesh e|)och were 
found in the library of Ashurbanipal at Ko\uniik (i()S B.C., 
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but they were only the copies of the originals, which were 
found in the temple archives of Warka. Several fraRmcnis 
have since been found, giving the dimensions of the ark. An 
especially interesting tablet was published at Leipsic, which 
contains a map surrounded by the 
ocean, probably dating from (he ninth 
century B. C, though the inscription 
on it was from "the year of the Great 
Serpent." 

iV. Various writers have endca- | 
voted to reconcile the account of the 
Flood as given in the Scriptures with 
such natural causes and events a.s 
geologists are familiar with. Among 
them is Mr. Suess, the German geo- 
logist, who has recently published a 
boik on the subject. According to 
this author, the cuneiform records 
furnish a view of the geological disturbances which arc entirely 
in accord with the Scripture account. The translations of the 
cuneiform records are given in this work, so far as they have 
a bearing on the story, and the author comments on ihcm in 
such a way as to show that seismic forces may have produced 
the flood and furnish an explanation of the event. The cunei- 
form record begins with the council of the gods in the ancient 
Sipparah. 

It appears that thousands of clay tablets covered with 
cuneiform inscriptions have been excavated from ihe ruined 
mound of Koyunjik opposite Mosul, and these have been 
translated by the scholars who had learned to decipher the 
cuneiform language. The greater part of these ancient writ- 
ings was confined to the reign of Ashurbanipal.6;o B.C., from 
originals preserved in the libraries of Babylon, Kutha, Akka, 
IJr. Krech, Larsa, Nippur, and other towns. 

The account of the Deluge is not contained in the tablets 
which treat of the creation of the world, the fall of man, and 
the cunflict of goo<l and evil, but forms an episode in a great 
epic which tells of the deeds of Izdubar. Several copies of 
this epic were made at (he command of Ashurbanipal from a 
much older text, which was inscribed more than 2,000 years 
B. C. and was preserved in a library at Erech. 

The description of the Flood is as follows: (Col. 5-7,) Fear 
of the gods ihen.selves; they fly up to the heavens (8-18). 
Loud lament of the (ioddess Ishtar over the destruction of 
men (i()-2;). Duraiion of the storm and flood; Adra sails 
through the flood. Corpses drift on the waters {24-30). Adra 
looks out and breaks into tears. First appearance of land. 
The ship strands on a mountain in the land of Nitsirf and 
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remains there six days. Adra sends forth a dove, then a 
swallow^ then a raven (40-38). He leaves the ship with all his 
companions* and prepares a sacrifice (49-53). The gods draw 
nigh. 

\Col. IV.*i-2*5.) All the gods may come to the offering, ex- 
cept Belt who caused the Flood. Bel is angry because Adra 
escapes (12-22) Ea promises that the innocent shall not suffer 
with the guilty. Beasts of prey, famine, and plagues may 
destroy mankind, but never again a deluge. Istar raises the 
great (rain) bow on high. (23-30.) Bel is pacified, enters 
the ship, lays Adra's hand in his wife's and makes both of 
them gods» and places them at the mouth of the river. 

Now, such is the cuneiform record of that remarkable event, 
which is recorded in the Scriptures as the Flood in which Noah 
and his family were preserved; a record which so closely 
resembles it, as to convince all that both refer to the same 
event. 

According to Prof. Suess there are four groups of legends 
or myths concerning the Flood, each one of which appears 
in a different geographical district, as well as at different 
periods. These, when arranged as to their order in time, are 
as follows: 

1. That which appeared in Chaldea or Babylonia and was a 
part of the great epic which tells of the deeds of the hero 
Izdubar. Several copies of this epic arc known. They were 
taken from a very early text, probably as early as 2000 B. C, 
and preserved in the library at I^rcch. The career of the hero 
is related in twelve cantos. 

Prof. Suess says the events may be divided into three 
groups: (l ) The warnings, {2) the event itself, and (3) the con- 
clusion. All the warnings proceed from Ka, the wise god of 
the deep. "Hear and give heed thou man of Surippak, son of 
Obcastes, abandon thy home, build a ship, and save all that 
thou canst find of living creatures. The appointed time has 
arrived," spoke the voice. 

2. The CATASTRoriiR (40-46). From the foundations of the 
heavens flock clouds. In the midst thereof Kammon caused 
his thunder to roar. The mighty plague god awakens the 
hurricanes. The Anu-naki cause floods to rise. The earth 
they make to tremble through their power. Kammon's great 
billows ascend to the sky — all light is consumed in darkness. 

The Earth. — The Izdubar epic states that the waters come 
out of the deep, and this is opposed to the rain. 

3. The third group (49) Kammon's flood ascends to heaven 

The SxRANniNG. (Col. III., 30-34.) *' I looked towards the 
four cardinal points; a terrible sea. Towards the twelve houses 
of the heavens (constellations); no bnd. The ship drifted 
towards the country Nitsir. A mountain of the country held 
the ship fast, and let it ro no further toward the summit." 
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The asphalt pitch found in the rocks was used for many 
purposes in ancient limes. As to ship building, Col. Lane Fox 
has given the history of ship building, and has shown how slow 
the advance was from the hollowed tree or dug-out to the 
stitched boat, and from this to the use of pegs, and from this 
to tht building of large vessels. This removes one of the 
difficulties and apparent inconsistencies of the record, for the 
whole long period of the antediluvian period had elapsed since 
boat building had begun in this part of the world. 

The Izdubar epic tells of the deeds of the hero Several 
copies of this were from a much older one, which was in- 
scribed 2,000 years before our era and was preserved in the 
library at Erech. The epic is in twelve cantos, which Rawlin- 
son compares to the twelve signs of the zodiac and receives 
from the comparison an allegorical similarity with the course 
of the sun. The eleventh canto corresponds with the con- 
stellation Aquarius. This eleventh canto also makes Surippak 
as the abode of Noah, and the mountain in the country of 
Nitsir as the pl^ce of landing. The inhabitants of Surippak 
were a people skilled in ship building. The seacoast at that 
time did not correspond with what it is now, for the activity of 
the river has resulted in the formation of land, which some 
have figured out to be at least one hundred miles. 

As to the natural causes which brought about the Deluge, 
nothing is said in the cuneiform records, or in the Scripture^, 
and even most of the geologists have been at a loss to explain 
them, though the author who has published these translations 
of the cuneiform record has given as reasonable an explana- 
tion as anyone. 

Prof. Suess shows that the Izdubar epic narrates that the 
water came out of the deep, but this rismg is a phenomena 
which accompanies earthquakes in the alluvial deposits of 
great rivers. Earthquakes in the valley of the Indus and 
Ganges and Brahma Putra have afforded numerous examples 
of the ejection of subterranean water and of floods. 

Six days and seven nights wind, deluge and storm kept the 
upper hand, but at the dawn of the seventh day the storm 
abated and the deluge ceased, but the corpses sank like trunks 
of trees and the dwellings of men were reduced to mud. 
Andra (Noah) sends forth a dove, a swallow, and a raven, and 
at last leaves the ship with all his companions and prepares a 
sacrifice. The gods draw nigh, Ishtar raises the great bow and 
declares that all the gods may come and partake of the offer- 
ings, except Bel who had caused the flood, and Ea, the chief 
god, makes the promise that beasts of prey, famine and pUf^e 
may destroy mankind, but never again a flood. At this Bel is 
pacified. 

Now as to the physical features of the Deluge. Professor 
Suess says they may be divided into three groups: (i) The 
warnings; (2) the event; (3) the conclusion. The warnings 
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were given as in other floods of seismic origin — in the repeated 
risings of the sea. The altitude of the mountains which bor- 
der on the land of Nitsir (Mesopotamia) averages 300 metres 
above the sea. The vessel dritts over the great waters, and 
lands on a declivity of one of the great miocene hills which bor- 
der on the plain. It does not reach the summit (as some have 
imagined), but at a point where its living cargo of human be- 
ings and animals could disembark. The fact that the vessel 
was driven far icland from the sea against the usual course of 
the rivers, indicates that the disturbing force was from the sea 
rather than from the mountains. The flood in fact came» as all 
great floods of the present day, from the sea. Earthquakes 
have no connection with the usual periodic risings of rivers, 
and especially the rivers which rise among mountains, but it 
was an earthquake which caused the ship (or ark) to drift so 
far to the north. "The valley of the Euphrates," Prof. Suess 
declares, '* although visited by earthquakes for thousands of 
years has seen no recurrence of such a flood. 

The accounts which we posses of the Deluge originated in 
districts in which such an event was extremely rare, and it was 
for this reason that it made isuch an impression that it should 
be mentioned in all the records and preserved in the traditions 
of the people through so many generations, and the occurrence 
of this calamity at so early a period in history also accounts 
for the distribution of the story throughout so many parts of 
the world, and the repetition of it in different versions among 
so many nations. The water poured over a thickly-populated 
region in which many cities and dwellings had been built, and 
which had never before witnessed such a calamitv. 

Professor Suess says that the result may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. The event known as the Deluge took place in the 
region of the lower Euphrates, and was connected with a 
sweeping inundation of the Mesopotamian plain. 

2. The chief cause was an earthquake of considerable 
violence in the region of the Persian Gulf. 

3. It is probable that during the period of the most violent 
shock^a cyclone came from the south, out of the Persian Gulf. 

4. The traditions of other races do not justify us in 
asserting that the flood extended over the whole earth, or be- 
yond the lower part of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

5. After impressing the memory of man for thousands of 
years, it has passed from the sacred region of antiquity into 
the science ot geology, and may be explained as follows: 

In the course of a seismic period of some duration, the water 
of the Persian Gulf was repeatedly driven by earthquake 
shocks over the plains at the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Warned by the floods, Hasis-Adru (Noah), the God-fearing 
philosopher, builds a ship, calks it with pitch, and as the move- 
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ments of the earth increase, he flees with his family to the ship. 
The subterranean water bursts from the fissured plain, a cyclone 
approaches from the Persian Gulf, and adds to the seismic force. 
The sea sweeps with devastating force through the valleys of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and reaches as far as the foot- 
hills of the mountains. 

Our ignorance is enlightened by three different records: the 
writings of Berosus, the Hebrew narrative, and the cuneiform 
tablets. 

According to Berosus, the ark was 3,000 feet long, and 1.200 
feet wide. 

According to the cuneiform record, the length of the ark- 
was 600 cubits, the width and height, 140 cubits, respectively. 

According to the Hebrew account, the length was 300 cubits, 
the width, 50 cubits, and the height, 30 cubits. 

In each and every account, the ark is represented as bein;^' 
divided into compartments, and provided with a door, an«i 
with windows. 

Berosus states that Xisuthrus was a king, the last of the 
antediluvian kings of Chaldea. Before entering the ark, he 
buried a written record of the world's history. After the sub- 
siding of the waters, he ordered his companions to return to 
Babylonia, which they did, and founded Babylon. 

The Hebrew narrative makes no mention of Noah's home, 
but the Tigris and Euphrates are given as the rivers of that 
region, and his use of pitch in the construction of the ark indi- 
cates the bitumen pitch of Babylonia. 

There is a marked difference in the accounts with regard to 
the number of persons who went into the ark. The Scriptures 
speak of Noah, his wife, his three sons and their wives: eight 
souls in all. Xisuthrus took his family and kinsfolk, together 
with a pilot. The hero of the cuneiform record entered the 
ship with family, men servants, maid servants, and artisans. 

In all three accounts the hero is commanded to take with 
him living creatures of every kind, fowl, cattle, and creeping 
things. In one Hebrew account, two of every kind were to be 
taken; in another, seven of the clean beasts and fowl, and two 
of the unclean. Nothing is said about wild animals, except 
that all flesh died that moved upon the earth, — fowl, cattle, 
beasts and creeping things. 
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BY WARREN L'PHAM. 

Near the great bend of the Mississippi river in the east part 
of the city of St. Paul, perhaps at the cool springs and brook- 
lets of the State JFish Hatcherv, or at the base of Davton's 
bluff, which is crowned with the beautiful Mounds Park, or 
at the mouth of Phalen creek, Father Louis Hennepin and his 
two French companions, in the spring of the year 1680, with 
their Sioux captors, left the great river which the Franciscan 
p'riest had ascended by canoeing from the Illinois river, and 
thence proceeded by a wearisome overland journey of sixty 
leagues, as Hennepin wrote, to the region of Mille Lacs. Our 
first historic knowledge of the vicinity of the remarkable 
groups of mounds in St. Paul thus began two hundred^ and 
tw^enty-five years ago. It was at the beginning of May, about 
two months before these Frenchmen, coming south from 
Mille Lacs with the Sioux, saw and named the Falls of St. 
Anthonv. 

The next definite historic mention of this place is given by 
Captain Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut, who in the summer 
and autumn of 1766 traveled from I>oston to the Minnesota 
river, and spent the following winter with the Sioux (or 
Dakotas, as they call themselves) near the site of Xcw Ulm, 
Carver arrived at the site of St. Paul at the middle of Xovem- 
ber, and visited the cave later named for him in the base of 
Dayton's bluff, of which cave and its neighborhood he wrote : 

The Indians term it Wak«»n-tcebc. that is, the Dwelling of the 
Great Spirit. . . . At a little distance from this dreary cavern is 
the burying-place of several bands of the Naudowessie [Sioux] 
Indians: thongh these peoole have no fixed residence, living in tents, 
and abiding but a few months on f>ne spot, yet they always bring 
the bones of their dead to this place; which they take the oppor- 
tunity of doing when the chiefs meet to hold their councils, and to 
settle all public affairs for the ensuing summer. 

So long ago was the site of the Mounds Park, or some 
other burying-groimd very near it, used by the Sioux bands 
coming habitually here once a year, with the opening of 
spring, to inter the bones of their dead, and on the same 
occasion to hold a legislative session. It is thus seen that St. 
Paul was even then the established seat of government, the 
capital, as you might say. of the adjoining Sioux coimtry. 

When Carv^er returned to the east the next spring, voyaging 
down the Minnesota and Mississip])i rivers, he was accom- 
panied to this locality of Carver's Cave and Mounds Park 
by nearly three hundred of the Sioux, including many of 
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their chiefs. Here he made a speech to them, advising them 
to maintain relations of friendship with the English. The 
principal chief replied, promising this, thanking Carver for 
his promoting a peace between the Sioux and the Ojibways. 
and urging that the fur trade should be continued. 

After these speeches, two of the chiefs gave their assent to 
a deed which Carver had written, appending their marks as 
signatures, one a turtle (or a beaver), and the other a snake, 
by which they granted to him, and to his heirs and assigns for- 
ever, a vast tract east of the Mississippi river, including the 
greater part of the area that is now St. Paul. The grant 
extended from the Falls of St. Anthony along the rivor to the 
south end of lake Pepin, and reached from the river a hundred 
miles eastward. This deed was given on the first dav of Mav, 
1767. 

A few years after this expedition, Carver went to England, 
and he died in London in 1780. Betw-een fortv and fort v-five 
years subsequent to his death, the supposed rights of his 
heirs under the deed were denied bv the United States Con- 
gress. One of the grounds for this decision was that no 
citizens, but onlv the state, w-hether Great I'ritain, as in 1767, 
or the United States after the treaty of 1783, could so receive 
ownership of lands from the aborigines. 

Besides, as Colonel Leavenworth showed, the Sioux bands 
of the prairie region, who were with Carver, did not then, nor 
within the knowledge of history, possess any larids or hunting 
grounds east of the Mississippi. The wily savages granted 
to Carver what they did not own; nor was this tract of 
land then claimed by any of the Indian tribes. It w*as partly 
mapped by Carver, in his Travels, as a "road of war/' that is. 
neutral ground. In another place his map explains this term 
as follows: "All Countries not possessed by any one Nation, 
where War Parties are often passing, is called bv them the 
Road of War." 

The Sioux deed tr) Carver was annulled; but his name was 
commonly given to the cave during more than a hundred 
years, until it also came to an untimely end. After being 
partly dug away, in 1872, in grading the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul railway, it was almost wholly obliterated about 
eighteen years ago by the construction of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Northern railway. 

Above the site of the cave, however, and about a third of 
a mile south from it. at the crest i^i the river bluff, one of the 
finest groups of Indian mounds in Minnesota, now guarded 
and preserved iti this city park of v^t. Paul for all coming time, 
tells of the vanished red peoj^le. once owners of this region, 
to their white successors. It is a place to ])ause from the hurry 
of our busy toil, to think back to former centuries when a 
primitive race, children of the forest and the prairie, here 
hunted and fished, strove in wars, loved and hated, exulted, 
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sorrowed, and passed away, leaving scarcely any traces of their 
existence save these earth mounds. 

In the American Antiquarian for 1896, T. H. Lewis of St. 
Paul, an enthusiastic archaeologist, published two papers 
describing the Indian village sites and mound groups of the 
area of this city. With its high land terminating in ^teep 
bluffs overlooking the Mississippi, this was a favorite place 
of the Indians for their temporary camping, or probably often 
for continuous residence during many years, with absences, 
of course, for hunting and to gather berries and wild rice in 
their season. No less than ten sites of Indian villages, known 
by fre(}uent stone implements and their fragments scattered 
in the soil, are found by Lewis within the city limits, six 
being near the east or north side of the river, two on Phalen 
creek, and two west of the river. 

Four groups of mounds are reported on the east side of the 
river in this area, including 58 mounds, and two groups in 
West St. Paul, together having 31 mounds. Thus the total 
number of mounds which Lewis examined in former vears 
and recorded here is 89; but the most of them have been 
since destroved. 

The two most numerous groups in the east edge of the city 
were on Dayton's bluff, whidi was named more than fifty 
years ago for Lyman Dayton, a pioneer. It rises perpendicu- 
larly as a rock bluff from near the river shore to a height of 
200 to 225 feet. One of the groups, extending about a quarter 
of a mile on the verge of the north-western and slightly lower 
part of the bluff, originally comprised thirty-two mounds, as 
Lewis states ; but nine' of them had been demolished before 
his survey in 1881, when he noted the largest mound of that 
group was 47 feet in diameter and fi\c and a half feet high. 
Scarcelv one now remains. 

The more interesting southeastern group, situated in the 
Mounds Park, lies on the verge of the highest part of the 
bluff. It begins a third of a mile southeast from the site of 
the other group, and extends some fifty rods east-southeast. 
As mapped by Lewis, it originally had eighteen mounds. 
He writes as follows : 

This group fr)rnicrly consisted of one round mound with an 
approach, one elliptical mound, and sixteen round mounds, the largest 
of which was eighteen feet in height, and the largest round mound in 
the state. In 1856. the late Dr. Edward D. Xeill made an excavation 
in it, and at the depth of six feet found the fragmentary remains of 
a human skeleton and a few pieces of broken pottery. 

Ten and eleven years later, in 1866 and 1867, other excava- 
tions were made in this highest mound and in others adjoining 
it by Alfred J. Hill and William H. Kellev, finding fragments 
of human bones, a broken earthen pipe, decayed mussel shells, 
charcoal and ashes, a few fragments of pottery made of clay 
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mixed with broken shell particles, and "a large number of 
sea-shell heads closely packed together," as if they had formed 
a bracelet. 

After a further interval of twelve years, one of the large 
mounds of this group, 70 feet in diameter and 12 feet high, 
was partially excavated in June, 1879, by T. H. Lewis and 
William H. Gross. They found near the center of the moimd, 
at the depth of seven feet, "a well preserved bone implement, 
which had been rudely sharpened at one end as if intended to 
be used as an awl or perforator.'' Thence downward a round 
stake extended about two feet, and at the depth of eleven and 
one-half feet fivi^ pieces of wood, about eight feet long and 
fixQ to seven inches in diameter, were found lying parallel 
with each other, 14 to 17 inches apart, extending from north 
to south. In the next foot below these large horizontal poles 
were decayed human bones, a bed of charcoal and ashes one to 
two inches deep, and a stratum of clay five inches deep, packed 
very hard, which appeared to have been a hearth or fireplace. 
This was nearly at the original surface of the groimd before 
the mound was built. The preservation of the wood shows 
that this large mound is notAcry old. It is the next southeast 
of the highest mound, near the center of the group. 

In August, 1882, Lewis made excavations in twelve mounds 
of this group, finding in all of them human bones, in most of 
them mussel shells, but onlv rarely a stone arrowhead, or 
sometimes several together, and under one mound, near the 
original land surface, a bed of charcoal and ashes two and a 
half inches deep. 

The most notable discoverv in these extensive excavations 
by Lewis was at the bottom of one of the northwestern 
mounds, about fifty feet in diameter and nine feet high, where, 
just below the natural surface, eight stone cists or boxlike 
compartments, rudely rectangular, about one by two feet in 
area! dimensions and about seven inches deep, had been 
formed by setting flat pieces of limestone on edge and covering 
them with limestone slabs and boulders from the glacial drift, 
making a heap of stones nine feet in diameter and nearly 
two feet high as a roof. Each of the eight underlying cists 
contained human bones, but none had a complete skeleton. 

liesides the bones, seven of the cists contained mussel 
shells, from one to fourteen in each. One had also a single 
arrowhead, another had three arrowheads, and a third had 
nine. In the central cist, no mussel shell nor arrowhead was 
found : but it contained a perforated bear's tooth, a small 
piece of lead ore, and a small lump of red clay. 

Seven mounds, from four to eighteen feet high, namely. 
Xos. 2, 3. 7 (built above the wooden poles), 9 (the highest). 
10, 12 (having the stone cists), and 13, of the original eighteen 
mai)pe(l and numbered by Lewis, remain for inspection by 
visitors in Mounds Park. The other eleven mounds have been 
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removed in grading the ground, or are not now clearly recog- 
nizable. The Pavilion stands on the site of ,the original 
mound numbered 16, at the northwestern end of the group. 

Who built these mounds? It was generally thought by 
archaeologists twenty-five to fifty years ago that the mounds 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were biiilt by a prehistoric 
people, a race distinct from the Indians and farther advanced 
in agriculture and the arts of civilization. To that ancient 
people the name of Mound Builders was given, and it was 
supposed that they were driven southward into Mexico by 
incursions of the Indian tribes that were found in our countrv 
at the first coming of white men. 

This view, however, has been generally given up. The re- 
searches of the late Major Powell, director of the United 
States Bureau of American Ethnology, and of other special- 
ists, including Prof. N. H. Winchell and the late Hon. J. W 
Brower, of Minnesota, have well referred the building of the 
mounds to the ancestors of the present Indians. 

From the testimony of Carver, it seems to me wellnigh 
certain that some or all of the mounds on Davton's bluflf in 
St. Paul were built for sepulture by the Sioux. It was their 
custom to enwrap the body after death and to expose it in 
the open air ori a scaffold of poles. Later, in many cases, the 
relatives kept the bones and carried them in their journeys, 
and Carver saw some of them brought here for interment. 

Minnesota has probably more than ten thousand mounds. 
They occur mostly along the larger rivers and in the vicinity 
of lakes, where the fish and game afforded sustenance. Often, 
as here in St. Paul, they are situated on the tops of bluffs or 
hills, where a very grand and inspiring outlook can be ob- 
tained, extending for many miles along the river valley or 
across lake and prairie. Like the mounds in this park, nearly 
all the mounds of this state were used for burial, but very 
commonly for only a few bones of the chief or friend so hon- 
ored and commemorated. 

Although I think the mounds here to have been built partly 
in Carver's time, less than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
some of the mounds in these groups may be much older. 

One mound, however, near the celebrated Indian quarry 
of red pipestone in southwestern Minnesota, is known to 
belong to a date nearly seventy years after Carver's expeclition 
to this region. George Catlin, the skillful painter of Indian 
portraits, visited this quarry, in 1836, and wrote as follows 
(North American Indians, vol. ii, p. 170), concerning the 
occasion of building this mound, for the burial of a young 
Sioux brave who lost his life in attempting an athletic feat. 

The medicine (or leaping) rock is a part of the precipice which 
has become severed from the main part, standing about seven or 
eight feet from the wall, just equal in height, and about seven feet 
in diameter. 
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It stands like an immense column of thirty-five feet high, and 
highly polished on its top and sides. It requires a daring effort to 
leap on to its top from the main wall, and back again, and many a 
heart has sighed for the honour of the feat without daring to make 
the attempt. Some few have tried it with success, and left their 
arrow's standing in its crevice, several of which are seen there at this 
time; others have leapt the chasm and fallen from the slippery 
surface on which they could not hold, and suffered instant death upon 
the craggy rocks below. Every young man in the nation is ambitious 
to perform this feat; and those who have successfully done it are 
allowed to boast of it all their lives. In the sketch already exhibited 
[plate 270, at page 164 of this volume], there will be see'n a view of 
the 'leaping rock;" and, in the middle of the picture, a mound, of a 
conical form, of ten feet height, which was erected over the body of 
a distinguished young man who was killed by making this daring 
effort, about two years before I was there, and whose sad fate was 
related to me by a Sioux chief, who was father of the young man, 
and was visiting the Red Pipe Stone Quarry, with thirty others of 
his tribe, when we were there, and cried over the grave, as he related 
the story to Mr. Wood and myself, of his son's death. 

Professor Cyrus Thomas, in his "Report on the Mound 
Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology," published in 1894 
in the Twelfth Annual Report of that Bureau, for 1893-91, 
described a group of several low and scattered mounds near 
this pipestone quarry, including the mound noted by Catlin, 
of which he wrote (page 42) : 

Xt). 2 is the mound represented in Catlin's sketch, of which he 
gives the history, and which, according to his statement, was built 
two years before his visit. . . . He does not give the diameter, 
but estimates the height at 10 feet. Nicollet saw and noted it in 1838. 
Col. Norris noticed it in 1857, when, although apparently undisturbed, 
it was but little over 6 feet in height. When he saw it again in 1877 
it bore the marks of having been opened, and he then learned that 
a cranium and some of the weap<Mis and trinkets deposited with the 
Indians buried had been unearthed and carried off. He found a per- 
forated bear's claw and some glass beads among the angular frag- 
ments of rock lying in the excavation. Making a thorough excavation 
when he visited it in 1882 on behalf of the Bureau, he found near the 
center some decayed fragments of wood, one of them apparently 
the short, thick, perforated stock or handle of an Indian whip. With 
the dirt of tiie mound were mingled many fragments of stone. 

In numerous instances, and at widely separated localities, 
mounds in this state have been found to contain articles made 
by white men, as noted, in the reports of the Geological 
Survey of Minnesota, by Prof. X. H. Winchell and the present 
writer. 

One oi these mounds, on the site of the city of Red Wing, 
was thought l)y Col. William Colvill to have been probably 
the burial i)lace of the Sioux chief from whom the city received 
its name. When this mound was leveled, in grading a street, 
decaying bones were found in it, and also a Jefferson medal 
of the year 1801, which Colonel Colvill supposed to have 
been presented to Red Wing, the old chief, by Lieut. Z. M. 
Pike, on his return in 1806 from exploration of the upper 
Mississippi. 
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Mound burial, either of the body soon after death, or, more 
commonly, of some of the bones kept by the relatives or 
other friends during weeks or months and brought for cere- 
monious burial at some stated season of the year, seems to 
have been a common custom of the Sioux; but the less fre- 
quent, and even very rare, occurrence of artificial mounds in 
all the country occupied by the Algonquian tribes, including 
the Ojibways of northern Minnesota, indicates that they very 
rarely or never built mounds as monuments of their dead. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SIDOX. 

BY GHOSU EL HOWIK. 

Sidon lies about half way between the fallen city of Tyre 
and the fast-rising port of Beyrut, west of the mountains' 'of. 
Lebanon, on the verge of the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

At what time of man's history were the first booths built, 
which formed the nucleus and beginning of what afterwards 
came to be called "Great Sidon" will probably never be known, 
until the Palestine Exploration Fund, or some similar society, 
treats Sidon as Gezer, Lachish, etc., have been treated. 

A traveller and writer of note told us fifty years ago that 
Sidon had "no antiquities," on the ground that it was **too 
old," however the unexpected happened, and the results of 
recent excavations have astonished the antiquarian world, 
and filled the young museum in the .old city of Constantinople 
with antiquities from Sidon and its vicinity. 

Four parallel courses of large stones along the northern 
bank of the Sidon river, Xahr-el Auwely, or as the ancients 
called it, Bostrenus, seemed to the brilliant Frenchman Renc^n, 
only a section of the river dam, but since his mission to 
Phoenicia this dam has been shown, to the astonishment 
of antiquarians to be sure, to be part of the foundations of 
the temple of the Phoenician god Eshmun. 

Up the river, at a distance of a thousand metres from the 
sea, is this wall of four courses of stones, of about a cubic 
metre each. The two courses nearest the river are strongly 
built, but of far inferior workmanship to the two courses 
next to the hill; for these latter are so carefully dressed 
and so carefully put together that a small pin could not be 
driven into any of the seams. It is concluded that this 
structure was raised to enlarge the top of the hill to about 
20 metres, on which the first Sidonian temple as yet discovered, 
was erected. 

A difference in workmanship between the two courses next 
to the hill and the two next to the river has been observed, 
and this led to the supposition that the superior workman- 
ship of the two next to the hill proves their earlier origin 
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and that the other two were added afterwards to protect the 
earher structure from the disturbing action of the river. This 
does not surprise modern inhabitants of Syria, for they are 
accustomed to the sight and construction of such protections 
to bridges and other buildings. 

The stones of the older or inner two courses are inscribed. 

The first circumstance which antiquarians regard as remark- 
able, is connected with the fact that the inscriptions are in 
the hidden sides of the stones and so placed as to leave, from 
the standpoint of the builders at least, no hope or possibility 
of those inscriptions ever being seen. 

This recalls the fact that the famous Siloam inscription, 
which was discovered by one of the rarest accidents, was 
carved in a dark recess of an aqueduct, ordinarily speaking 
beyond human ken, and after it had been discovered ancl 
pointed out, it was a matter of exceeding difficulty and danger 
to obtain a sight of it, copy it qr photograph it. 

There may be nothing in it, but I cannot help remarking 
that the modern inhabitants of Phc^nicia and other parts of 
the East, inscribe words or sentences, or have such inscrip- 
tions made for them by professional men or women, and then 
hide them in such places as they think it impossible for any 
human being to find. Such inscribed papers are also encased 
in leather or metal and secreted in the garments which the 
people wear, though sometimes such cases are worn suspended 
by chains from the neck, but on no account will they suffer 
them to be opened. I know of cases where inscribed pieces 
of paper have been forced into a hollow bone and the bone 
hidden awav with the ufmost care. 

The purpose of some of these writings may be to charm 
away evil, or to charm in good. They may be expected to 
hurt an enemy or to i)erpetuate merit. 

Is there much that is absurd in the supposition that the 
authors of those inscriptions in this temple of Eshmun re- 
garded them as charms and did not mean them so much for 
the information of after generations? 

Another bewildering fact concerning these inscriptions is 
their duplication. The ten which have already been found 
are either the same or very similar to each other. One in- 
scription, ten times re])eate(l in the same building, reminds 
me forcil)ly of the faith which Orientals have in repetitions, 
now as in the days of our Lord. (Mat., vi., 7.) 

The Buddhist cannot rei)eat his sentiments in words fast 
enougli. or long enough, and therefore he writes them on a 
piece of paper, hangs them up on posts and trees, and trusts to 
the aid of the winds to keep moving them, which he supposes 
is as good as if he were repeating them himself. 

The Roman Catholic christian repeats the same prayer 
twenty-five times consecutively, while the Orthodox Greek 
repeats '*Kyrie Eleison" forty times with one breath. **Bod 
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Ashtoreth (King of Sidonians) and the son of Sadukiatan, 
king of kings," may easily have hoped for an increased merit 
from the duplication and repetition of inscribed words. 

Among the antiquities unearthed here are fragments of 
inscriptions of offerings and vows in Phoenician. Also a 
fragment of an Egyptian inscription of the king (Accoris, 
4th Century, B. C.) and small images of Kishany (special 
kind of glazed pottery still in use in Damascus) designed 
in accordance with the ancient Phoenician style, but the work- 
manship is more like that of the Eg>^ptians. Also several 
disfigured marble images, mostly traceable to the age of the 
Greeks and most of them representing infants. All these 
antiquities were broken and include nothing of value, showing 
that before its destruction the temple was looted. 
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A FEW RARE SPECIMENS. 

DR. W. C. BARNARD. 

I have been collecting ancient relics during the last five 
years. I have collected from all parts of North America, but 
especially from the fields of Missouri, Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory. In my collections I have a few specimens 
that I consider very fine and rare, viz. 

First ; ClifT Dweller's pipe, made of a very hard, black stone, 
flecked with mica. Pipe is . fourteen inches long. Bowl is 
three inches in diameter at the brim and narrower at the 
loase, and four inches deep. From the bowl to the end of 
the stem is seven inches, the stem being one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter. Extending beyond the bowl is a wolf 
head elegantly carved, which is five inches long. The speci- 
men is worn slick and glossy by long use. It was found by 
John RoflF in an excavation near Phoenix, Arizona. 

Second; is what is supposed to be a medicine cup or a boat 
shaped ceremonial made of green, finely mottled granite, worn 
to a fine polish by long use over all surfaces. Under water 
it resembles beautiful green moss. The specimen is rather 
canoe shaped. The base is flattened. The top forms an 
ellipse slightly rounded at ends. Profile of the specimen a 
crescent. It is four and one-half inches long, two inches 
high and one and one-fourth inches wide at the center of 
brim, one-half inch wide at each end. The cavity is very 
deep and conforms in shape to outer brim and holds about 
two ounces. The sides are very thin. Specimen is perfect 
and was found by Jack Long at the mouth of Bee creek, 
Cherokee Reservation, I. T. 

Third : mortar made of very hard, fine grained, cream colored 
stone. It has a flat base eight inches in diameter. The sides 
gracefully expanding and bulging, rise five inches to a twelve 
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inch brim. Specimen is perfect and symmetrical, holds over 
a gallon and is polished over all surfaces from long use. It 
was found by Thomas Clay on Osage river, Miller county, 
Missouri. 

Fourth : a two and three-fourths inch white flint spear, 
smooth, thin and perfect, has a notched base one-half inch 
wide. Barbs are one-half inch either side, thus giving the 
spear double barbs (as shown by outline). The lower barbs 
are same depth as those of the base but rounded. Specimen 
was found near Seneca, Missouri. 
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FISH WEIRS IN AUSTRALIA. 

**Like many of the rivers of Australia, the Barwon for 
long intervals of many months, shows a wide waterless bed 
of sand, gravel and boulders broken at the bends by deep 
sheltered pools. Sometimes, in very dry years, the pools are 
isolated ; sometimes they are co^inected by a slender stream 
filtering through the gravel. But when the wet season sets 
in, the channel is filled by a turbid flood, and the pools are 
united by a torrent, carrying down masses of mud and fallen 
trees; also alive with the shoals of fish which have been long 
confined in the weedy ooze of half dry ponds, and escape, 
keen to revel in the flood, and dash away for the great 
water holes up the river. The village Brewarrina stands 
upon the bed of the river, the upper arm consisting of a long, 
beautiful deep sheet of water, and the lower elbow was 
originally the channel of a boulder-strewn torrent, but it is 
now the site of a native stone fish-trap. This work, admirable 
for the purpose designed, consists of a succession of stone 
weirs covering about two hundred yards of the river bed, 
all connected in masses and labyrinths. The work is of that 
sound, substantial character used in the South of Scotland 
for sheep fences, called 'dry stone dykes/ When the flood 
comes down the fish run up the river, and, upon the waters 
receding, thousands of Murray cod are caught alive in these 
ingenious and substantial traps. 

"The dykes have begun to give way from the reduced num- 
ber of the blacks. Formerlv it was their custom to renew and 
maintain the works in anticipation of the season ; but, as 
every freshet displaces some of the stones, the traps are likely 
to disappear in the course of years. 

"These 'Fisheries.' as they are called, are said to have 
formed a common camping ground for various tribes during 
the fishing, like the Bunya Range in Queensland.. Peace was 
preserved on these occasions by immorial custom and tradi- 
tion, and each tribe, or tribelet, had its own claim or corner 
of weir or trap. 

"These 'Fisheries' are well worth preserving, both for the 
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sake of the fish and as a memento of the first inhabitants. 
When the blacks have disappeared and students shall pro- 
pound theories of the extinct race there will remain a standing 
witness of their capacity and proof that, though in a primitive 
stage, their leading men possessed in a crude form the same 
faculties which build fleets and construct railways." 
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ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Negritos and Pygmies. — This race formerly classed with 
the Papuaus are in no way allied to the five other tribes of the 
Philippines, although their language is the Malayan Poly- 
nesian. They were in Oceanica long before the Malay-Poly- 
nesians, but were gradually pushed aside by the more intelli- 
gent newcomers. In Malacca is a tribe called Pygmies; they 
have curly hair. In Mendi there is another tribe with bushy 
hair. Sergi says of the Andamaus : There are two classes, 
one of them composed of different tribes who speak eight dif- 
ferent languages ; the northern group is practically unknown. 
Pygmies are found in Celebes and Ceylon. Other tribes in 
India may be called Pygmies, among whom are the inhabi- 
tants of the dense forests. Mariette says that on the monu- 
ment of Egypt near the springs of the Nile are found pictures 
of Pygmies. Remains of Pygmies have been found in the 
caves of Europe. They arc called Neolithic dwarfs and are 
found at a certain station in Switzerland. Homer fixes the 
habitat of the Pygmies as in the far Southland and describes 
the battle of the cranes and the Pygmies. Pliny also describes 
them and states that their height was about the length of the 
arm from the elbow to the knuckle (14 inches). Du Chaillu 
and Stanley describes them as se^ in Africa. Their stature 
was 33 inches. Another wTiter speaks of the Pygmies who 
had long hair, broad retreating foreheads, prognathic jaws, 
long tapering fingers, feet also lang and tapering, and highly 
arched. Their villages were situated in a cluster about the 
hut of the chief. One tribe used nooses and traps for taking 
game. Sergi, the Italian authropoligist claims that a dwarf 
race lived in European Russia. Sicily, Sardinia, Southern Italy 
and in Egypt. (Bull de Accad. med. di Roma xix fascio II.) 
This raises the (luestion whether the so-called ground race 
which is supposed to have been scattered over Europe and 
Asia during the paleolithic age and constituted the cave- 
dwellers was not the same as the pygmies of Africa^ the sur- 
vivors of whom may still be found in the Negritos of the 
Philippines. 

Foundation Deposits. — Mr. Leonard W. King, assistant 
in the British Museum, makes a distinction between the 
foundation deposits of the Assyrian kings and those of the 
Egyptians. The former were for the perpetuating of the 
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names of the kings ; the latter seem to have had a magical 
meaning. The theory is advanced by Jules Oppert that the 
cuneiform signs were originally pictorial. 

Arthur Evans ox thk Tomijs of Min.^ax Cnossus. — On a 
hill about a mile north of the palace a cemetery was discovered 
and 100 tombs were opened. These belonged to the period fol- 
lowing the fall of the palace. Among the objects brought to 
light were a number of bronze vessels, implements, arms, and 
Bvvords >vith gold-plated handles engraved with a hunting 
scene of lions chasing wild goats. A sepulchral monument 
was discovered, consisting of a square chamber made of lime- 
stone blocks, the side walls arching in Cyclopean fashion to a 
high gable. A second blocked archway led to an imposing 
rock-cut dromos. In the Hoor of the chamber was a pit grave 
covered with slabs, on which were silver vases and a bronze 
mirror, a porphgry bowl of Minaean work. 

The First Book of the Japanese. — The first known book 
of the Japanese is the Kojiki Record of Ancient Matters. It 
dates about 711 A. D. and was prepared by the Emperor, 
Temmu, and was translated by Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlin, 
and published in 1882. It begins with the Creation. "When 
chaos began to condense, form and place were not yet mani- 
fest, and there was naught named, naught done, which could 
know its shape." This book contains the liturgies of the 
Shinto worship, including liturgies for special occasions, such 
as praying for harvest to the goddess of food, prayer service of 
the goddess of wind, also service of the temple of Inaki or the 
Sungod, and the harvest festival. The Almanac, or Sacred 
Rooks, speaks of the Kami, who were the ancestors of the 
Japanese. They are spirits which inhabit the heavens and 
still dwell in their temples 'and wayside shrines and control 
the affairs of mortals and ,about whom many myths are 
preserved. The Japanese mythology, like the Chinese and 
Hindoo, goes back to the creation, and is mingled with the 
liturgies or calendar contained in the sacred books. It is wTit- 
ten in the modern Japanese language. It is singular that the 
native American Almanac goes back also to the creation, but 
that, is written in the hieroglyphics, which are found in the 
codices as well as on the calendar stone. 

Coins of the Gauls and Celts. — They have on one side the 
heads of gods and goddesses and on the other side the celes- 
tial l)0(lics. The constellation legends and the religious myths 
which formed the national belief of the Gauls were founded on 
astronomical observations, but were not ])eculiar to the Druids 
any more than those of the Zodiac were. There is reason to 
believe, that they had come from remote antiquity and had 
been widely spread. The rings with centres : the wheels with 
rays ; the radiating disks, are all found among the Celtic, Ger- 
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manic, British and Scandinavian peoples. They are contem- 
poraneous with the Phcenicians. Cosmography was the basis 
of the Druidic religion. Its outward ceremonies were ad- 
dressed to the sun, moon, and stars. The commentators on 
Homer, Dionysius and Laertes, attribute to Thales the Con- 
stellation of the Great Bear. In the seventh Olympiad, the 
Phoenicians introduced the Archer, the Ram, and the Zodiac 
into the Grecian sphere. 

The Milky Way is called the Birds Way by the Finns; 
the Spirits Way by the Aryans ; the Cloudpath by the inhabi- 
tants of Friesland ; the Bridge by the Persians ; the Serpent 
path by the Australians. They believe that their souls trav^ 
elled this path as did the souls of their fathers. Orion furnish-* 
ed them with many stories as did the constellation of the 
Pleiades. The stars in the Pleiades were called **young men,'* 
"hunters,'* or "'kangaroos." Names were given to the stars, 
Aldebaran was a rose ; Canopus, a crow. The Southern Cross 
was not known except as a boomerang. The Pleiades were 
favorites of Orion, and occupied their time in digging roots. 
The Greeks received the idea of the constellations from the 
Chaldeans, but they gave to them their own conceptions. The 
ship Argo, the Swan of Jupiter, the Lyre of Orpheus, the 
Eagle of Ganymede, were Greek conceptions. Seneca says 
that the Greeks gave its name to the I/yre in order to do honor 
to the Lyre of Orpheus. Closely associated with the Dragon ia 
Hercules. He is always represented as kneeling. In myth- 
ology Orion was an intrepid hunter. He was the Minotaur 
and Ximrod. He is called Tsan in China, which means 
**Three Kings." Sirius the Great Dog, is said to have derived 
its name from Egypt. The rising of this star in the morning 
was a sure precursor of an inundation, and so it was like a 
faithful dog. 

Hellenic Astronomical Myths. — The Dolphin is the mes- 
senger and favorite of Poseidon. The horse of Poseidon is 
next to the Dolphin. It is a sea-horse. The Ram is spoken of 
in Egypt as *'he who raises his head or lifts his forehead." 
The constellation of the Bull is connected with one of the 
antediluvian kings, B. C. 4698 to 2254. The Bull's head is 
called a nocturnal sign. The connection between the moon 
and the bull or cow is obvious. In the Hittite characters the 
bull's head is actually combined with the crescent. The sun 
and moon when seen together by day are called "The Twins." 
The Great Twin Brothers known to history were spoken of 
as the builders of Rome, the mysterious city, and were hostile 
to each other. They may be compared to the Sun. and the 
Moon. The sun-god of Sipperah was Xisuthrus. Mcrodach 
was the moon-god of Babylon. The holy seats in the palace of 
the gods were in the place of the assembly. The divine king, 
the lord of heaven, descends while the gods in heaven and 
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earth, listen to him in awe, and stand before him to learn the 
destiny of man's life. 

Art in Greece. — There were three stages of progress in 
Greece before the dawn of history : First, that of the Pelas- 
gians; second, that of the Mycenaean Age; third, that of the 
Hellenic Age. On the east coast of Asia, there were Phoe- 
nicians, Hittites and Cypriotes, each of whom had styles of 
writing. The Hittite symbols were rooted in their homes 
before the alphabets of Tyre or Sidon were knqwn. In 
Cyprus and Asia Minor there was a local script which grew 
out of symbols. In the third millenium B. C. there was a 
civilization in Egypt in connection with the opening of the 
Bronze Age. The early bronze age in the Nile valley seems 
to have been affected by Phoenician and Mycenaean cults. 
There were many things borrowed from the Phoenicians. Sem- 
itic symbolism and ritualism came to permeate the native re- 
ligion in the late pre-historic age. The beehive tombs are 
said to have been borrowed from the subterranean dwellings 
of the north. This type succeeded the rock chamber with 
pitched roof. The geometric ornament was an importation 
but became mingled with Attic art. The Ionian was a blend- 
ing of the Old and Xew Mycenaean, hellenized in the sixth 
century at Hissarlik. The Homeric epics were inherited from 
the ^lycencean age. At Mycenae bronze is a material for im- 
plements and arms, but iron is already known. The dead are 
burned, though in the Mycenaean circle graves and chamber- 
tombs, the dead are buried, either at full length and swathed, 
or in a sitting posture. The two practices of incineration and 
burying presupposed two very different creeds concerning the 
other world. The one holds that the soul departs to a dis- 
tant region ; the other, that something will continue to live in 
the tonil) as it once did in a dwelling. The superstition re- 
sembles the Chinese idea that all food, arms and clothing 
must be dissolved by fire, to he admitted to an immaterial 
world. The other, shuts up the treasures in the tomb as resur- 
rection and bliss depended upon the preservation of the body. 
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HERCUr.AXEUM. 

, Prof. Walflstein's plan of excavating Hcrculaneum has been defeated 
by the TtaHans. \vh<» seem tn he very jeah)ns lest other nations get 
the crecht fnr archae<)h)i?ical chscoveries. It is believed that great 
additions to the ancient literatnre of the world would have been 
secured, for tlicre were many literary characters among the residents 
of that city at the time of its destruction. The poems of Sappho, and 
other Greek ])oets, the lost works of Menander, and the lost plays 
of Aeschylus are supposed to have been buried at the time of the 
overthrow of the city. Kesjdes the>>e, many specimens of architecture 
lie hidden. 

Prof. Waldstein deserves great credit f(»r his efforts and especially 
for the interest which he awakened in this subject among the capital- 
ists and prominent men in this country. 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund will this year have an exhibition in 
London. It will be divided into two parts. The first part will be 
exhibited in the rooms of the Society of Biblical Archaeology and 
will include the objects from Deir el Bahari, obtained by Dr. Naville 
and Mr. H. R. Hall. The other will be at University College, in 
Gower street, and will contain Prof. Petrie's exhibit. 

Prof. A. H. -Sayce has completed the study of the Lydian and 
Korean inscriptions discovered in Egypt. Most of these are to be 
read boustrophedon and are but a few lines long, but show the 
Lydian and Korean alphabets. 

Major Powell Colton has written a book describing the cave dwellers 
of Mt. Eglon in Africa. These caves were discovered by Joseph 
Thompson in 1883. He came to the conclusion that they were the 
work of a long-vanished race. Natural cavities had probably been 
enlarged by human hands. 

Great Zimbabwe in Mashonaland is the title of a new book by 
R. N. Hall, published by Methuen & Co., London. 

The Landscape in History is the title of a book, written by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, published by MacMillan & Co. 



RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

M. Legrand has recently made some very remarkable discoveries 
at Karnac. They consist of 457 statues and nearly 8,000 bronze 
figures of Osiris and other gods. M. Maspero thinks that these 
were thrown into a pit or well as belonging to a cult which 
was past service, but M. Legrand thinks that they were thrown 
in at one time, and in great haste. From them he thinks that 
it can be shown that the real site of Thebes covers treasures, 
which go farther back than has hitherto been thought possible. He 
hopes that further excavations ma\' lay bare monuments as archaic 
as anything found at Abydos or jfaqqarah. This find will clear up 
several disputed points in the history of Kgypt. 

Manetho — M. Maspero claims that Manetho. the great historian 
of Egypt, did not distinguish between historic facts and popular tradi- 
tion, that the story of the lepers and the story of the Exodus were 
confounded by him, the first being a popular tradition. 

The ruins of Larsa are almost circular in shape and not far from a 
mile in diameter. They show no traces of a surrounding wall. A 
life-size dolomite statue has been found by Edgar James Banks. The 
style of the dress and the appearance of the statue point to the 
age of Urgur, who was probably the greatest of all Babylonian 
builders. Senkerreh is pronounced the most promising ruin in 
Babylonia. It is smaller than Warka. It is not unlike Mugheir 
or Bismya. The occasional flint saws and marble vase frag- 
ments point to ruins of the most ancient period not far from the 
surface. The most familiar brick inscription is that of Urgur. A 
kind of brick common on the east side of the ruin bears the 
stamp of a circle within a circle. This ruin is not far from the 
ruins of Ur of the Chadeans. The temple hill at Berwerig shows 
the layers in the construction of a ziggurat. The walls of a temple of 
the sun god Shamash still remain as Loftus left them, fifty years ago, 
a little to the north of the fallen ziggurat. 

The discovery of paleolithic relics in Croatia, 203 metres above 
sea-level, is described in the Athemcum for April 29, 1905. About 
1,000 fragments of stone implements, mainly flints, were discovered. 

Fibulae in Spain. — Fibulae in the shape of horses have been dis- 
covered in Spain. 

The Prehistoric Society of France will hold a congress at Periguex; 
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September 25lh. Kxcursions will be made to Les Kyzies, La Ma<lc 
leine and Lc Mnustier. 

A bronze head of Tiberius was found at Turin, August 24, lOt")!. 
in an ancient well. 6 metres below the level of the street. The nu-ial 
was sli^jhtly oxidized. The head measured 2f) centimetres fmm car 
to ear, and 29 centimetres from brow to chin. The features were 
well executed and represent manly beauty. 



INTKRXATIOXAL CONGRESS OV ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 

A representative assembly of Hellenistic scholars met at .\then< 
The kiuK and his family and the crown princess received many 
English delej^ates. Dr. Dorpficld and others read papers. The 
assembly wandered about the Acro4>olis and examined the ruins. Vr^'i 
Montelius and Arthur Evans explained the manner of burial, and n 
French savant explained the restoration at Delphi, and the treasury 
of the Athenians. The various depths of the walls told the workers 
how to separate the mass, and the crow<l of inscriptions with uhirh 
it was covered R:ave them a clue. 

I'rof. Furtwanj^ler di.sc<»ursed' on the excavations at the harbr»r ••! 
Egina and the temple of Aphrodite. This temple was built over \he 
walls i)f a prehistoric house, asj its foundations, an inscription fouml 
on the site, shows that it was not dedicated t*^) Zeus or Athenae but 
to a local divinity. 

There were present at this Congress Prof. Sayce, Percy Gardner. 
Cru»<ius Collignon, H. H. Reinach, Flinders Petrie, Maspero. and 
others. The members were invited to the legations, and fi»untl 
the British leKatif)n very attractive. (3n Sunday aftcrn<»on 
crowds went to Eleusis to see the ruins and the pottery. The 
Antigone was performed in the Stadium on Monday. A difttinctivr 
feature was Dr. Dorphehl's explanation <»f the acting on the Greek 
stage. There was a lively discussion on the re^torati<»n of the 
I*arthenon. and the (|uestion arose as to what should be done with 
the original fragments (»f sculpture nf>w in the museum. As to the 
inscrii)tio!is much discu«;sion was held, especially in reference t"i 
placing them so that they might tit together. 



THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION. 

Portland. Oreg«»n, is to be the scene <»f an«ither exposition which 
is to conimeui* irate the exploits of Lewis and Clark. A statue has 
been erected in br«m/e in the city park, the gift of the late J. P. 
Thompson, made by Hinman and Mackel. It represents two figures 
standing on a huge boulder. The events which led to the beinnning 
of Portland, were the voyage <if Sir Francis Drake, and the desiRn 
of Peter the Great to dominate the n«irih ^hore of the Pacific. The 
event which f«dlowed was the journey of John Jacob Astor and the 
establishment nf the fur tra<le The expedition of John C. Fremoiit 
followed this 



MAKING NEW FIRE IN INDL\. 

The cii^t'»!n «»t makmg new tire and offering sacnilces was practised 
in India, as \\r\\ as jn Central .\inerica. 

Thi-i toiik place when a M'ngle was tti be cleared i**r cultivation. On 
this ..rra^i >n all tli«' t\rts ..f the \illage were extinguished, a COW 
wa< sIaMkrlitere«l. trr^h Jin- was kindled by mean< of rubbing together 
tN\«. pirif > .f w... h!: t."T. hi" were lit fr. •m the fresh fire and the people 
|ir«>v"eedrd t-i iirtnt*- th»- i« lleil iuiigle The practice prevailed of offer* 
itig -^arnt.i'f^ anil d:viiiiMk: the t1e<»h ami»iig the sacriticer and hts friends 
anil otTenng the entraiN and bhind Xn the go«I^ 
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rilK BOOMERANG AND THE BOW AND ARROW. 

There are many countries in which the boomerang is still 
in use. but they arc countries in which certain tribes are found 
in a very low condition, who have not attained to the skill re- 
quired in the r.anufacture of stone implements. Australia is 
the best representative of this class. Here the boomerang is 
the chief weapon of the various savage tribes, though the 
ordinary weapon is a crooked stick, which resembles a boomer- 
ang, but every tribe has a pattern peculiar to itself. The dif- 
ference between these consists mainly in the amount of crooked- 
ness, for instance, the boomerang of the Kurnai tribes is bent 
iKMrly at right angles, while tnc boomerang of the Laiongal 
tribes is bent at right angles, b it the handle is much longer 
an 1 much slenderer than the blauc or lower end. 

The Australians resemble the Tasmanians, who, according 
ti) Dr. E. B. Tylor, are representatives of the Stone Age cie- 
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velopment, and arc liu; io.\« ^i .-i iinxltin ih^ir.,ui tiibcs. Tnc 
Australians standi tu\ a ^)iiK'\vh.a inLiicr 1(:\l1 than tiic las- 
manians ami arc better .inncii. i.-r t:.''\' li.ivc .i turniulable rccd 
>pear, which i> piopc-ilcii !.\ ii;>- ilii-uing stick. They have 
tne boomcran;^' and a v.iiictx <<: ^.i»;l)s, which .^crvc cither at 
close quartcr>. or a^ ni:>.^i!c.s. iii' >• use shields tor dctcnso. 
Tlieir canoes aie far in aiv.in^c <■: th.c raft, or the Inindlc of 
birk of the r.iNin.iiM.ins. 1 lu- ^\y>i\r iinj)lt:nienl5 are cither 
ground to an e!.;c t.r ia^hi«'ncv! 1)\ shipping. The Australians 
may Ix* cia^s-d .is ic|ucscnlin;.; the hunting tribes of the 
Neolithic A;^f 

Mr. Hf'n:Klt niilv''< a statement, that in sinking wells in 
Australia ilai i ■•* '■:< we:'' 'ii^covercd with marks upon them 
similar t» tii- ■ - mm !'■ b\ liie aboi i^nus of Americi in sharpen- 
ing ihcir Nt..nc tnniahaw k^. V\\t y were at a depth ot thirty 
fret l)eI'>A ih« surfac*'. and covered with alluvium. 
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In 1896, a find of aboriginal stone hatchets was made near 
Sydney, at a depth of eleven feet, together with the bones ot 
the Dugong. The authorities for this say, that the d.itc 
of this aboriginal feast of the Dugong cannot be carried \>iuk 
of the Pleistocene Age. In this respect, the find resemble s 
that of the ollas in California, still it is an indication of the 
antiquity of the htone weapons of Australia. This shows thai 
there was a progress even in Australia from the Paleolithic to 
the Neolithic Age, but that certain tribes remained in that 
stage in which they made very little use of stone, for tlu- 
manufacture of stone arrowheads taxed their skill.. 

The same was the case with certain tribes here in America. 
Much skill is needed in the working out of arrow-heads, nt 
spear-heads, or any of the chipped stone relics which were in 
common use among the hunters and fishermen. 

Dr. W. H. Holmes says: 

There were certain neccbsitics for which primitive nun needcil t.< 
provide; necessities which it taxed his inventive power to meet. 'Uu-.'^c 
necessities, when catalogued would be: ist, FoiKigetting; 2nd, Defcnt <. : 
3rd, Shelter; 4th, Transportation. 

Food-getting would lead not only to the use of his bodily powers, \ni\ 
also to the invention of tools. Whatever inan*s habitat was. he was Innit* ti 
to animals and plants for a supply of food. In getting this, lie was uniier 
the necessity of using tools of some kind. The tools might be exceedinglv 
rude and yet essential to supplement his hands, which were the first ti>ol^. 
bestowed upon him by his Creator. There were several classes ol impu- 
ments which he found necessary: First, round or blunt stones; second, 
sharp or incisive stones; third, rough stone implements to be used in 
breaking and crushing food products. It was in the mnnufacture and use 
of such tools that man's superiority over the brutes was gained; by th( ir 
aid he entered upon the tirst stage of human progress. 

The manufacture of t<»oIs would invoUc the following proces>e>. 
(n fracturmg. splitting, breaking, anti tl.iking; (2; bruising, battering, 
and shaping; (3) grinding, rubbmg. itnd poiibhing. 

The use of tools after they were prepared involved the following pro 
cesses: M) cutting, incising, piercing wood, sliell, or stone; (2) moulding, 
stamping, smoothing, shaping clay into vessels of various kinds; (3) weav- 
ing, sewing, and twisting thread and cloth; M' buiidmg, framing, fastening 
and polishing wood: (51 etching, ^>ol!shing. and cutting shell. 

The Haking, chipping, and grinding to(»is lirought great advantage to 
the primal man. for by their means he could cut down trees, dig out caooes 
prepare pttles for a tent or house, and build the house. 

I'he giin<ling process would put an edge on his axe, so that he could 
dig out canoes and dress the f^kins of an:iii.i!s. .\fter the tool was pre- 
pared, another series was necessary togiie it sh.ipc and make it useful for 
other purposes. Thi- historv of tool-ijiakin^' and tool-u>ing is in realiiv the 
history of human pro^'ress, though the ni.iterial out of \ihichthc tools were 
intde has generally b'.-i ri t.iken as the spet i.il sign anil test of that p^ogre^s. 
The Use of stone wa^ .1 ^\iii\ of s.iv.i^erv: the u>c of bron/e. a sign ol bar- 
b irisin; the u>e <it iron, a >xii of ( iviii/.iiion The 11-e of tiaked stone seems 
to have inarktd a suS-.::\ isii-n in the st-t^jt-s *>{ j.tiliure: the early Stage be- 
ing the uiM hipped sion*-. the middle st.i^e marked b> chipped and polished 
stone. 

I he lowest «»t:ige if ^.trl>arisni wa< i:'..irkcd b> the u*e of copper tools 
and by the rnniilii.- nf i'..i't'r\ ; the «.r« nt-d ^l.»^:l• li\ the u^r of bronte tools 
and the molding or putt^iv. an>l piMitm^' w.th decorative shapes. The 
highest stai^e ot barb.tr ibin is marked b> the use of iron and by tht decora- 
tion of wood and shell. 
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This brings up the question as to which was first in the order 
of time, the axe or the arrow-head? As to the club and boomer- 
ang and throwing stick, it is plain that very little skill was re- 
quired to make them, but the axe and the arrow-head require 
much tine and much skill. The axe would be useful to those 
*irbo lived in forests, and were trained in woodcraft; while the 
bow a^d arrow would be especially useful to those who dwelt 
in the opep. and were accustomed to follow game, as well as to 
the warriors who waged battle. As to the relative distribution 
of the axe and the arrow-head, we find that both implements 
are scattered over the entire globe, though the arrow was more 
useful to the hunter races, and the axe to the more sedentary 
tribes. 

This illustrates the relative positions of the boomerang and 
the bow and arrow. The boomerang was the simplest of all 




ARROW FASTENINGS. 

instruments; it was a mere crooked stick; it was held in the 
hands and thrown into the air. Skill was exercised in throw- 
ing it, so that it would strike in unexpected [)laces. It seldom 
went in a straight line. The bow and arrow, on the other han(L» 
was the most complicated of all prehistoric wcap<>ns. It was 
composed of several parts, each nf which it retjuired much 
dexterity and skill to produce. The arrow when shot was 
aimed at some particular object, and always went in a straij^^ht 
line toward the object at which it was aimed. In its manu- 
facture other tools were ^cn'-rallx used; amon^r them would 

lie the knife, or axe, the 
scraper, and sometimes the 
siw. Tiiese implements 
wcir needed for the makinpj 
o\ the bow, alone. In addi- 
tion, the bowstrinj^, which 
was generally made from 
animal fiber of some kind, involved twisting and smooth- 
ing processes; and the feather, w hich re^piired much skill in its 
adjustment to the shaft, involved the use of catf^ut or fine 
twine. Then the heatl, which was j»(»nerally made of flint and 
involved much care and skill in its chipping and shaping, and 
after it was shaped, still more skill in attaching it to the arrow. 
There was only one primitive tool which did not come into use 
in making a bow and arrow, namely, the hammer. 

Mr. J. D. NfcGuire speaks of the necessity of the hammer 
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in working out the axe and celt, and he might have iucluilLil 
the arrow- and spear-head. The stone pecking hamnur «,(s 
distinguished from the chipping hammer. IJy the lalttr ;i 
slower and more deliberate blow could be given and, conse- 
quently, its shape would not be material. Hammers were made 
of any hard stone that could be obtaineci. It \s conimuii to 
find them of diorite, quartzite, or other tough material cap;ib!' 
of the greatest amount of work with the least wear 

Flirts are invariably chipped or ground. I-'lint has a Cini- 
choidal fracture, is easily worked, and may be chipped into any 
shape. 

In South America, we find among different trib«s, different 
methods of capturing animals: one employs a blow-tubr, a 
second, a sling, and a third, a bola or lance; but all have ;<s a 
chief weapon the bow and arrow, which even the gun cannot 
supplant, for the noiseless shooting of the arrows docs nit 
frighten the game. 

We must remember that the arrow is generally n compunuil 
weapon; it is made of two or three parts: (he arrow-head, 
generally made of stone, the shaft made of 
reed or wood, and the feather attached to 
the lower part, and essential to the flight 
of the arrow itself. Besides this, thi- how 
is also a compound implement, made of at 
least two parts: the bow itself and the string 
or cord. The whole weapon requires at 
least five different parts, and it is impos- 
sible to make a bow and arrow without all ' 
of these parts. 

The battle axe should be considered in 
this connection, for it was also a common 
weapon among primitive races, and natur- 
ally comes between the boomerang and 
the bow and arrow. It is a simple weapon 
made of wood sometimes, and sometimes 
out of wood and stone, and did not ictjuii.- 
a great amount of skill in its manufacture. 
Its use was quite unlike that of the boom- 
erang, as it was usually held in the hand and its efficiency de- 
pended upon Ihe force of the blow struck, as well as upon the 
shape of the axe It differs from (he bow and arrow in that 
the bow is held in one hand, and the arrow discharged by the 
other, thus necessitating the use of both hands. There are 
many kinds of battle axes, varying in shape and material, but 
they are found anmng all races, civili/id and uncivilized. The 
cut represents a battle axe of ihe I-'ijis. 

There was only one implement in use in prehistoric times, 
which was more complicated than the bow and arrow, and that 
is the harpoon: an instrument which was .is common among 
fishermen as the bow and arrow was among hunters. Many 
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have written upon this implement or weapon. The best treat- 
ise is that by Prof. Otis T. Mason, published by the National 
Museum in the report for 1900. He says, *'The aborigines of 
the Western Hemisphere were intimately associated with the 
animal world. Their methods of taking animals were by 
piercing devices, which are to be divided into two classes. 
One was designed to reach some vital part and kill instantly; 
the other was to insert a barb under the skin and thereby 
retrieve the animal. The arrow belongs to the first class; the 
harpoon is a piercing device, with a movable head, and so, be- 
longs to the second class. The parts of the harpoon are as 
follows: The head, the loose shaft, the foreshaft, ice pick, line 
and float. The head of a barbed harpoon is a piece of wood, 
ivory, bone, shell, or metal, with toothlike projections from its 
surface, pointing backwards, so that it cannot be withdrawn, 
when it pierces the hide of an animal. The foreshaft of a 
barbed harpoon is composed of a more or less cylindrical or 
pearshaped piece of metal, bone, or ivory fitted on the end of 
the shaft, and having a socket in front to receive the tongue 
of the barbed head. The shaft of a barbed harpoon is of 
wood, generally rigid, but of light weight, varying in length 
from a few inches to many feet, and in thickness from one- 
fourth of an inch to more than an inch. Its front end may be 
fitted to the foreshaft. The shaft varies in form, being either 
tapering and without function, or fitted to receive the hook of 
a throwing stick, or notched for a bowstring, or having an ice- 
pick fastened to it. When not projected from a throwing stick, 
or shot from a bow, the harpoon is held in or hurled from the 
hand. Handsets, or rests, are lashed to the shaft, near the 
center of gravity." 

Still, the bow and arrow was. with the crown or warrior's 
cap, a sign of royalty in the East, as c n he seen from the cut. 
This carries back the history of the 
bow and arrow to very ancient 
times; but the fact that the bow 
and arrow was the chief weapon of 
the American aborigines at the 
time of the Discovery shows that 
the use of it continued for man)' 
thousand years, and is likely to cun- 
continue much longer.* 

In Egypt they brought the arrow 
nearly to the breast, and held the 
spare arrows in the hand. The 
ancient Greeks had the habit of 
placing the bow immediately before 

them and drawing the string to the body. The arrows were 
often made of reed. In Babylonia and Assyria there are bas 
reliefs representing warriors in chariots, discharging arrows at 

*See "Recent Researches in Bible Lands," by Herman V. Hilprecht. 
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some object before them. One bas-relief shows us a lion hunt, 
the arrows are represented as penetrating the lion's head; 
another bas-relief (see cut), shows a wartior with a bow in his 
hand, while the enemy are retreating for their lives. The 
Hittites, also, were great hunters, and pur-iicd lions in chariots 
dr,iwn by horses. Mr. W. 
H.Ward has described the 
Hittites, a people who 
dwelt in Palestine as early 
as 1600 B. C, a beardless 
race like the American 
Indians, having the Mon- 
golian type of features. 
He refers to a Hittite 
relief, now in the Imperial 
Museum at Constanti- 
nople. It represents two 
Hittite warriors in a war- 
chariot, with horses and 
dogs in front of them, 
engaged in a lion hunt, A 
quiver full of arrows seems 
to be suspended from the 
side of the chariot; one 
arrow has penetrated the 
body of the lion, anotler 
is drawn by the warrior to its full length, ready to be dis- 
charged. 

The bow and arrow, however, was used in all ages, by nearly 
all classes of people, and in all countries and climates. It 
appeared in the East before the opening of history, and con- 
tinued in use until ancient history had run its course. It was 
the common weapon of the nations of the East,— Egyptians, 
Greeks, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hindus, Hittites, Phcenicians, 
and Polasgians. It was a common weapon among the Mongol- 
ians as well as among the American Indians. Wc see repre- 
sentations of the bow on the walls of the temples of Egypt, 
as well as on the tombs. From them we learn their method 
of stringing the bow and of carrjing the spare arrows, and 
also the length of the bow. 




ARCHiCObOGICAb NOTES. 

PaouuctAii iMlCRirTiQiis have been found ta the temple of Eshnmti 



Cbltic Gods, In the formi of the wolf, the bull, the horse, the bird, 
aad tlM bMT, are dMcribed in the C. K. Acad., 1904. They bear witness to 
tlM asisUactt of aoiaial dettits. 

Turn Bromzb Aok In Sicilt. The inhabitants of Sicily in the first 
period of tho Bronie Age were a pastoral people. Their pottery shows 
ouuiy aoUvcs derived from the neolithic period and the East. 

Ttf 8 MioOLB Stags Column. A middle stage between the Mycenaean 
ffrfnme that tapers downward, and the Doric, which tapers upward, has 
been dierassed l>y Or. Mau 10 Rom. Mith. XIX., 1904, pp. 124-131. 

BailLSBC. The German excavations at Baalbec have disclosed many 
Mrtersating feateres in connection with the architecture of the ancient 
cemplef. Dot luive tlirown no light on any period earlier than the Roman. 

An Ancibnt Chariot from Macedonian Thrace contains the figure of 
a satyr. twojMBtberSy and ornamentation connected with the legend of 
UioeiyeiaB. xhe fragments were bought at Salonica, and are now in private 
possesion at Paris* 

Ckbvb. The Pelasgimns apparently ruled in Crete from about 1800 to 
icoo B. C Before tiMMn were the Etio-Cretans, and after them the Acbaians. 
'Ilw heigirt of Cretaa power was from about 1600 to 1300 B. C. Emil Reich 
is aethoSlty for this. 

Akt In Ckbtb. The early art of Crete was entirely out of touch with 
the artistic world, and derived its inspiration from nature. It discarded all 
coBventionalilies, and revelled in naturalism. It reminds us of the art of 
prehistoric America. 

TaB PlMB CONB As AN Emblbu OF FERTILITY was Connected with 
llithra's wofship. It was developed in Syria in connection with the four 
sueMBBof Paradise into a symbol of spiritual enlightenment and nature. 
It was of Eastern origin. 

TffS Chasm at Dklphi. The story of an underground chamber in the 
tetnpleei Delphi, into which the priest descended to receive inspiration. 
bis been discredited. Delphi itself stands not upon limestone, out on a 
terrace of schist in which natural pits cannot occur. 

GKamt. One particular mound at Gezer contains the remains of six or 
seven dl B e n eat cities. It goes back to before the days of Israelite or 
CaaaaBite occopatioa, and it is predicted that interesting discoveries will 
be made soon, which will be illustrative ol the Old Testament. 



Gbm EnOBAVING prevailed in Italy. Ionia and Sicily at an early date. 
It was attended with a crude mannerism resemblinf^ primitive sculpture. 
rhe %eres are stiff, angular, and sometimes f^rotesque. The body hrtween 
iIm seek and waist faces toward the front, while the rest is in profile. The 
bodtee <m Hm coins arc nude. 

ElamITB Inscriptions. Interesting discoveries in the mountains of 
Western fPersia have been made, in the shape of a sacred cave and rock 
tcnlpCorcsof some Elamite kings; also the remains of buildini^s similar to 
these fovnd by Ue Morf^an at Susa, the bricks bearing; Klamite inscrip- 
tioee. Also several large blocks of stone inscribed with a very archaic 
sif le of writiDg. 
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Ancient Coins, belonging to the period 500 H, C, have been found in 
South Italy. They were described by S. F. Benson in the American Journal 
of Numismatics, April, 1900. On these coins are representations of the 
bt.ll with the human head turned back, which is supposed to represent an 
autochthonous deity of Greece. 

A Stone Hammer which probably belonged to the Scottish late Stune 
Age or early Hronze Age is reported as deposited in the Glasgow People'^ 
Palace. It is of green stone and is finely polished, and has a hole dnlleil 
for the handle. Also a sand stone mould for casting Hat bronze bars has 
been deposited in the same palace. 

A Pkshistokic Stone Lamp resembling those still in use among the 
Eskimos, has been found \n a grotto near Dordogne, France. It was de- 
scribed by M. Emile Revierrein Le Bulletin de la Societie d'Anthropolugit*, 
November, i8(^; page 544. This is another of those accidental finds which 
have led many to believe that the Eskimos were originally the cave- 
dwellers of Europe, and migrated to this continent at an unknown date m 
prehistoric times. 

Exi'LOKATiONS IN Knossos. Dr. Arthur Evans gave an account of the 
last season's work at a meeting of the Hellenic Society m November. 
There are now traceable six distinct stages of culture, which separated the 
initial stages of the later palace from the neolithic deposit. * A neolithic 
stratum attained a depth of eight metres above the virgin rock. A princi 
pal work of the year was the exploration of an extensive cemetery; over i«/0 
tombs were opened containing bronze vessels, arms, jewelry, and other 
Mycenaean remains. A royal mausoleum, occupying a commandmg point, 
contained magniiicant vases in the later palace style, together with Egypt- 
ian alabasters. 

The Dead Sea. The lUblical World ioi June contains an interesting 
account of the early explorations of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. There 
were two or three explorers who sacrificed their lives in this attempt: one. 
an Irishman named Costigan, and another, Lieut. Molyneaux, of H. M. S 
Spartan. Lieut. Lynch, of the American storeship Supply, was the first 
one whc succeeded in trxploring the region. Afterward McGregor m the 
Rob Roy navigated the Upper Jordan. Tristram, author of "The Land of 
Nrael." Lartet, Hull of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Kitchener, Conder 
and Wilson succeeded, and wrote l>ook» on the subject. 

The Deified Eakth. M Dusland has attempted to show that the 
goddess who was associated with the Cretan Zeus, was the deified earth, 
and would identify the Cretan rites with those which the (ireeki inherited 
from Pelasgi. Among them was the custom of human sacrifice. He tup- 
poses that the curious habit of depicting lions in the attitude of heraldic 
supporters had a ritual significance. The Lion Gateway at MyccDX it a 
survival of the trtc; the same syml>ol has been discovered by Dr. Aithur 
Evans in Crete. 

Resi'i.ts OF E.xcavations AT (iKSKK. The chief advantage which 
has resulted from th-j excavation at (jeser, is that the burial customi of 
every age of the city's history has be"ii determined. The reports ihow 
that there are several points of similarity betwem the ancient culture of 
(■tscr and raanarh. and the material for the archaeological history of 
Palestine stands out far clearer than ever before. Work is going on at 
I'aanach and other cuneiform tablets have been discovered. At Megiddo, 
important discoveries have been made bv I >r. Schumacher. An earW build- 
ing surrounded l>v an I*, k:\ptian wall, with masonry similar to some at Troy, 
which dated about z >.^j \\. C, has been brought to light. Near this build- 
ing was an alt.ir of unhewn stone erected over a pit, which contained a 
flish fur the reieption ni Mu:>d. and i lose to the altar, another pit contain- 
ing the remains ■>! an. :;i.(N. ashes ami liurnt ftfenngs. Near the altar, n 
chanibrr roofeii so a^ t<i form a rmie arih, wA unlike arches at MTCCnap. 
In It a seal of an m.^ravcd lioM dattti^ ~^2 li. C . a Babylonian cvlinder 
with < Miit'i'i'nn inMT-ption^. rows i>f in* >n< >i iihs uith ancient Hebrew letters, 
and other ittiiis k'ei crajly luund in ' high places'* and foundation cities. 
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MISCELLANKOUS NOTES. 



Mk. M. a. 1 MiSKLTON hat a paper on '* Eolithi and Worked Flinti" 
in the Report of Anthropology of Paris, March 16, 1905. 

Dr Bliss hat returned to his work in the Holy Land. Those who be- 
iran work at Bitmya in Babylonia are expected to take up some work in 
Pale^tire. 

.Mr. David BoYLS.the cuttodian of the Toronto Museum, has j^Wen a 
clitrest of the factt relating to the Canadian Indians from the Report on 
Indian Affairs. 

Baron Hjalmer Stolpe. director of the Ethnographical Museum at 
Stockholm, and a member of the Congress de Americanistes. is no more. 
Me died at Stockholm. 

Crs.NOLA. The death of General dc Ccsrola, late director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, has brought up the subject of the 
antiquities of Cyprus. A controversy arose some >ears ago over them. 
(>enrral de Cesnola claimed to have dug thrm up at Cyprus; others 
claimed that they were not genuine. Still. Cesnola has remained at the 
head of the department and retained the respect of all archxologists. 

Bartr \m and Wordsworth. It is not generally known that Words- 
worth drew from American scenery, as well as from English, but at second 
hand. I'rof. Knight in his edition of the poems has shown the various 
adaptations from the American naturalists travels. This is }hown by a 
writer m the Athena'um for April, who quotes from both authors and points 
out the resemblances. Wordsworth figures forth an ideal spot by hii im- 
agination, which was actually described by Rartram from sight as existing 
on the banks of the Altamaha. This is shown by many quotations The 
s.iine writer says the tumultuous imagery of Battram was imitated also by 
Coleridge in his famous ** Kubla Khan." 
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Traditions of the Arikara. Collected Tiider the Auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. By George A. Dorsey, Curator 
of Anthropology. Field Columbian Museum. Chicago. 

This pamphet treats of the origin of the Ankara. -The people were 
underground for many years, but the badger and mole began to di^ a way 
out Thcv came against an obstacle of timber covered with thorns. The 
owl flew through the timber. Mother Corn led the people. She made her 
way to the heavens, but returned, and with her. a man. Mother Corn led 
the people to offer smoke to the difTtrcnt gods in the tieavens. She turned 
herself mto a cedar tree. Other stones^, seven in all. K»ve variations of this 
same story. The subject changes t<> include the buffalo. 

The third subject is the girl who married a star. Another includes the 
%un and the moon. These arc followed hv thrte stories about the boys and 
the serpent, and the thunder bird«. There are four stories alx'Ut the elk, 
the village boy and wolf follow, and the rabbit bov. There arc eleven 
stories about the coyote. Three are about the scalped man. These are 
followed by stories on a variety «»f ^ubjrt t*», s':< h as the girl who became a 
whirlwind, the contest between the Bear and the Bull Societies, etc. 

One peculiarity about this book is thai it is pcrfectlv free from tke vile, 
t'llthv and bawdy allusions which have appeared in other books recently 
published, and which have made them (]uiie unfit to r'*ad. Whether this is 
owing to the manner of collecting the stories and the careful editing of the 
volume, or to the difference in the character of the tribes who relate the 
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stories, is a question. Some have maintained that all Indians are so filthy 
and low in their imaginations that it is hardly safe to publish their storit-s 
and give them out for common reading. The only way is for some museums 
or societies to publish them as they are, and let them go as truthful repre- 
sentations of the character of Indian mythology. 

It is singular that nearly all the travelers and exploters who have pub- 
lished accounts of their expeditions among the Indian tribes have said 
nothing about the bawdy character of their mythology, though some of 
them have spoken of the difference between the tribes in their moral char- 
acter and social customs. We may say this: that we are brought back by 
this volume to the admiration of the Indian mythology wnich we have 
always had, and do not care to have it dispelled by the love of scientific 
accuracy, which must give the worst phase of the Indian thought and char- 
acter. " Where ignorance is bliss; His folly to be wise." 



Univbrsity op California Publications. American Archaiioloc.y 
AND Ethnology. Basket Designsofthk Indiansof Northwestern 
California. By A. L. Kroeber. Berkeley, Cal.; 1905. 

The baskets referred to in this pamphlet, are made of hazel twigs, b\ 
Wintun Indians, Modocs and Pit River. Yurok, Karok and Hupa and other 
Indians of Northwestern California. The designs are analysed, described 
and compared with one another. The cuts and plates illustrate the differ- 
ence between them. 

The author says, "The larger half of the State south of the latitude of 
Snn Francisco, must be considered a unit in the matter of basket design. 
Coiled basketry predominates north of San Francisco. Tray-shaped bas- 
kets predominate among the Shoshonians; canoe-shaped, among the Pimas: 
small cooking baskets belong to the Hupas. Patterns having some refer- 
ence to snakes are found among all tribes, but symboliim in the usual sense 
does not exist in the basketry of California. 



Pathfinders of thfc Wkst. Being the Thrilling Story of the Adven- 
tures of the Men who Discovered the Oreat Northwest.— Radisson. 
La V'crendrye, Lewis and Clark. By A. C. Laut, author of ** Lords of 
the North." ' Heralds of Empire," - Story of the Trapper.'* Illustra- 
tions by Remington. (Goodwin, Marchand. and olhtn. New York and 
London: The Mac Mil Ian Company. 

Gkoskillifrs and Radisson, The First White Men in Minnesota. 
i^>55-i656 and 165Q1660: And Their Discovery of the Ufper 
Mississippi River. By Warren Upham. Secretary of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. St. Paul. Minnesota; IQ05. 

It appears that at last justice is to be done to two of the early explorers 
of this country, notwithstanding the fact that over two hundred yean have 
passed since they finished their journeys and wrote their ioumali. We 
refer to Kadisscm and Ooseiiliers. The first account of them which 
reached the American people was that which came down from the history 
of L^Salle. It appc.ir^ that LaSallc. after he had started on bis western 
jour my. cnme upon two travelers who were returning from an extended 
voyage along L.tke Superior, and who reported to him. as to the far trade, 
facts which led him to change his course and turn down to the Ohio River. 
Very little more was said of these mysterious strangers. LaSalle becane 
famous for his adventures. 

These bonks tell the stnry of the wanderinf^s. exposures, tufferiiigt and 
disappomtments of thr^e two men, and discuss the question whether either 
ot them ever rearheil Hudson Bay: a question which is as uncertain and at 
difficult to answer as that which relates to LaSalie's discovery of the Ohio 
River. Mr. Upham has recently published a memoir of the same paitias. 
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and has given extractt from Radisson's journal, written in a very peculiar 
style. It is, however, impotsible to decide from this journal whether Radii- 
son ever reached Hodton Bay by an overland journey, but he did live 
among the Indians of the Northwest, or what was the Northwest at that 
time, and secured from them a large quantity of furs, which he carried to 
Quebec and to France, but was cheated out of them. The account of his 
suffenngs and hardships is given in verv graphic style. Radisson*s third 
and fourth voyages are described, and tnc picture of the starving Indians 
given. From this we learn about the sufferings of the Northern Indians 
danng the time that snow and ice and freezing cold settled down npon the 
forests, lakes and streams. 

Radisson, after his fourth voyage, gives up his career as a French 
voyager, and changes his allegiance to that of the English. France had 
treated him with the blackest injustice. Radisson an J Groseilliers were to 
retain half the proceeds of the voyat^e in 1682. but neither of them 
received one soo. though they had privately invested five hundred pounds 
in the venture. Radisson turned over 20.000 beaver pelts to the English, 
and arranged a peace treaty between that nation and the Indians, but in 
return received only vague promises. He was distrusted, and France set a 
price on his head. In 1700 he applied for the position of warehouse- 
keeper at London: this was denied him. Radisson's training was of the 
wooids: he was faithful to his wife and children; was faithful to his highest 
hope, that of becoming a discoverer, but for some reason has never 
rrceiTed credit for his discoveries, and has so remained in comparative 
obscurity. 

A FiLGRiMAGB TO Jerusalkm. The Story of the Cruise to the World's 
Fourth Sunday-School Conventiun. held in the City of Jerusalem, and 
of a Ride Through Palestine. By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull* 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. Philadelphia: The Sun- 
day School Times Company; 1905. 

This book is an attractive one and gives a glimpse of a region which 
is already familiar to most persons. It contains a large number of full* 
page photographs, representing the Temple of Olympus at Athens, a 
Street at Beirut, the Source of the Jordan, Jacob's Well, the Garden of 
(jethsemane, the Traditional Home of Simon, the Tanner; the Pyramids 
of Gizeh. Rome and the Bay of Naples. 

The book ia written in an interesting style, and is free from the moral- 
txing which many travelers in Paltstine consider essential to the subject, 
when they are amid such sacred scenes. The author manifests much com- 
mon sense and literary ability. 

Bt'RNAiiY's Travbl^ THROUGH NoRTH AMERICA. Reprinted from the 
Third Edition of 1798. With an Introduction and Notes by Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson. 

The localitiirs which Burnaby reached in his travels were as follows: 
Virginia, the Falls of the Potomac. Maryland. Chesapfakr Bay. Pennsyl- 
vania. New jersey. New York, Kho<le Island and Massachusetts. The 
period is in I7q8. soon after the close of the Revolutionary War. a period 
not ofttn mentioned, as no striking events took place in it. 

Amales del Museo Nacional r»R Bl'knos Aires. Series 111. Tome IV. 
Buenos Aires; 1905. 

Juan B. Ambrossetti has published a monograph on the archxology of 
Argentina, especially the bronies in the region of Calchaqui. in the Anales 
del Mttsco Naciooal. Buenos Aires. 1 he article is splendidly illustrated 
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and shows the various implements which were used, includiny^ the pins, 
needles, awls, knives and hatchets, beads, ceremonial objects, various orna- 
ments, tablets of inscription, symbolic figures, human images, engraved 
disks, mythological portraits, and many otner objects of great interest to 
arch;i!ologists. 

The same pamphlet has an article by Ameghino. the celebrated natural- 
ist, on **La Perforacion Astragaltana en los Mamiferos.*' Also, an article 
by Felix F.Outes,on the archaeological articles and ornaments of Patagonia. 

Man; An Introduction to Anthropology. By W. E. Kotzell, H. S.. 
M D., Lecturer on Botany and Zoology in the Hahnemann Medica, 
College of Philadelphia. Second Edition. Philadelphia: John JobI 
McVcy; 1905. 

This book treats of the orders of mammalia, the problems of geo 
logical time, of the cave of Mentone, the Black race, the Indo-Chinese, the 
Lapps, the Calavera's skull, the white race, the Malays, the foreign 
nations, primitive implements, writing, and other topics. It is a valuable 
summary, instructive to those who are beginnmg the study of anthro- 
pology. 



Dictionary of American Indians North op Mexico. Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. Washington, D. C. 

This book contains a descriptive list of Indian stocks, confederacies, 
tribes, clans, gentes, and geographical names, accompanied by a list of the 
various names by which their settlements have been known; together with 
biographies of Indians of note, sketches of their manners and customs, 
and a list of Indian words incorporated into the English language. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN THE DEAD SEA VALLEY. 

DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, 

Jerusalem, Syria. 

[Reprinted from To« Biblical World.] 

In my preceding paper I indicated the physical history of 
the remarkable Dead Sea vallev. I venture now to describe 
the three great expeditions of the nineteenth century which 
attempted, with some measure of success, to explore this 
strange region. They were not without tragedy and misfor- 
tune. The better knowledge we have of the climate and 
geography of this region, the improved means of communica- 
tion, and the firmer control obtained by the Turkish govern- 
ment over the bedouins, have now entirely altered the con- 
ditions of sixty years ago. Those early expeditions will 
therefore always have a unique interest. The causes of the 
first failures are now so clear that we might be tempted to 
condemn as mere foolhardiness the first of these efforts; but 
a more sympathetic attitude, and a full allowance for the 
imperfect knowledge of this region at those times, will rather 
class them with similar heroic ventures of pioneer explorers 
in all climes. 

The first of these expeditions was that of an Irishman, 
Mr. Costigan, who in August and September, 1835, attempted 
single-handed to do what twelve years later strained the re- 
sources of an expensive and elaborately equipped United 
States naval expedition. 

Costigan conveyed his boat from the bay of Acre overland 
to Tiberias, and with a single Maltese servant, no more a sailor 
than himself, attempted the navigation of the Jordan south- 
ward toward the Dead Sea. He could hardly have chosen a 
more unfortunate time of year, as it was at once the hottest 
season and that in which the river was at its lowest. After 
three davs' struggling down a long succession of waterfalls 
and rapids, in which he was more often in the water than upon 
it, his servant so entirely lost his patience and nerve that 
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Costigan was obliged, althougli the worst difficulties were 
past, to abandon navigation. Sending his other baggage to 
Jerusalem, he procured an escort of bedouins, and carried his 
boat to Jericho on a camel. 

On the road he appears to have escaped being robbed only 
by the attacking party apparently taking him for a madman. 
For while a number of hostile .-^rabs were assembled ready for 
attack, Costigans horse ran away with him and carried him, 
wildly gesticulating, toward them at full gallop, whereupon 
the whole party turned and fled! At Jericho he arrived tat- 
tered and bedraggled, but undaunted ; after visiting Jerusalem 




Lovcring somewhat, he at the end of August started 
second, and still more unfortunate, stage of his explor- 
Lt-aving the iiurthern shore of the Dead Sea, with his 
t as his sole conipanion. he sailed slowly down the whole 
ii>on reached the I.isan. 

n liajjijeiis. the wind tailed, and they were 
riu-v were obliged to commence to work 
ir.I i.y rowing. The fearful heat, the hard 
were bad enough. Hut one day while Cos- 
.aiU. tireii of rowing so heavy a boat, sought 
irs ))y throwing overboard the sole supply 
licir sufferings now became terrible. They 
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dared not land at the two or three green spots where they 
might have obtained fresh water, because of the bedouins. In 
this they were certainly overcautious, and fatally so. They 
both suffered from fever; one whole day Costigan. who had 
hail no previous experience at rowing, had to work at the 
oars while the servant lay tossing with fever at the bottom 
of the boat. 

At last, on the fifth day, they reache<l the north shore in a 
terrible condition. There was no water to assuage their, 
raging thirst. They were in high fever and blistered all over 
from having poured the Dead Sea water over their clothes 




to cool themselves. For the succeeding night and the greater 
part of the next day they could not stir. But -at length the 
servant set out for Jericho. More than seven times he fainted 
by the way: at length, after struggling along several hours, 
he reached his destination and dispatched help to his unfor- 
tunate master. With the greatest diffrculty Costigan was 
mounted on a horse and brought into Jericho, where he was 
receivei! into one of the hovels of the Arabs. This was on 
September 2, 1835. in the evening of that day he sent his 
servant to Jerusalem to secure hoii> from the governor, but 
the man appears to have failecl Costigan entirely. On the 
evening of the next day (September ,1) a messenger, mounted 
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on Mr. Costigan's own horse, arrived at the home of Rev. 
T. Nicolayson, the English clerg>'man in Jerusalem, with the 
following letter: 

My Dear Sir: 

For God's sake send me some medicine and emetic above all things. 
I cannot rise from my bed, and if I pass two such nights as the last 
without aid or medicine, you will have to do something else for me I 

Yours, 
(Signed) C. C. 

Mr. Nicolayson started at once and rode all night to Jericho. 
He found the explorer lying in the open air in a state of 
extreme exhaustion after a severe run of fever. The whole 
day was spent, amid a scorching sandstorm, in contriving 
means for carrying the poor invalid to Jerusalem. Neither 
promises nor threats could induce the lazy Jericho Arabs to 
bestir themselves, and no one could be persuaded to assist 
in carrying a litter. 

At length, at the suggestion of an old woman, who showed 
more kind-heartedness and intelligence than all the men, two 
bags of straw were slung on the sides of a pack saddle so as 
to form a hollow on the back of the horse. On this was spread 
a large fur cloak, and a couple of cushions were fixed on the 
neck of the horse to receive Mr. Costigan's head. About 9 
p. m. the party started, the patient reclining on his improvised 
couch with two men supporting his legs and a third leading 
the horse. With many halts, the toilsome journey was per- 
formed, and Jerusalem was reached at 8 a. m. Here the 
explorer found a comfortable resting place in the Casa Nuova, 
where the physician of the pasha attended him. But not for 
long. The next evening the fever returned with renewed 
violence, and on Monday, September 7, at 3 a. m. he breathed 
his last. His remains rest in the cemetery attached to the 
Latin Convent. Impulsive and brave, Costigan had perished 
for want of a little foresight and precaution. 

Sad to say, no notes whatever were found among his effects. 
The source of my information for Costigan's adventures in 
the above paper is entirely a manuscript account by Miss 
Nicolayson, in the minutes of the Jerusalem Literary Society. 
These notes were written in 1850 from information supplied 
by Rev. T. Nicolayson (then living), and, as far as they go, 
may be relied upon as correct. Since this, however, I have 
come upon some further information supplementary to this 
which I think I ought to refer to here. In "Incidents of 
Travel in the Holy Land, etc.", by J. L. Stephens (1839), I 
find the following remarks : 

When the unhappy Costigan was found by the Arabs on the shore 
of the Dead Sea, the spirit of the enterprising Irishman was fast 
fleeting away. He lived two days after he was carried to the convent 
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in Jemsalenit but he never once referred to his unfortunate voyage. 
He had long been m traveler in the East, and had long been preparing 
for this voyage. He had read every book that treated of the myi- 
teriouB water, the I>ead Sea, and was thoroughly prepared with all 
the knowledge necettary for exploring it to advantage. Unfortunately 
for the interests of science, he had always been in the habit of trust- 
ing greatly to his memory. After his death the missionaries in Jeru- 
salem fotwd no regular diary or journal, but merely brief notes 
written on the margins of books, so irregular and confused that they 
could make nothing of them. And cither from indifference, or because 
they had no confidence in him, they allowed Costigan's servant to 
go without asking him any questions. I took some pains to trace 
out this man in Beirut. He was a little dried up Maltese sailor. He 
said he had rowed around the sea without knowing why, except 
that he was paid for it, and what he told me bore the stamp of truth, 
for he did not seem to think that he had done anything extraordinary. 
He knew as little about it as any man could know who had been 
over the same water. . . . He seemed, however, to have observed 
the coast and the soundings with the eye of a' sailor 

He states that they were eight days in accomplishing the whole tour 
of the lake sleeping every night on shore except once, when afraid 
of some suspicious Arabs whom they saw on the mountains, they slept 
on board beyond reach of gunshot from the land, lie told me that 
they had moved in a zigzag direction, crossing and rccrossing the 
lake several times; that every day they sounded frequently with a 
line 175 brachia (about six feet each); that they found the bottom 
rocky 'and of very unequal depth, sometimes rangiuK thirty, forty, 
eighty, twenty brachia, all within a few boat's lengths: that some- 
times the lead brought up sand like that of the nmnntains on each 
side; that they failed to find the bottom bnt nnoe. and in that place 
there were large bubbles all around for thirty paces, rising probably 
from a spring; that at one place they found on tlu- bank a hot Milphur 
spring. . . . He told me some other particular-.; that the boat, 
when empty, floated a palm higher out of the water than <>n the 
Mediterranean: that Costigan lay on the water an<l puked a fowl. 
and tried to induce him (the sailor) t*> conu- iu |nuo the water); 
. . . that from nine till t'lve it was ilreadfully h.'t. and every night 
a north wind blew, and the waves were wor^<- than in the (\\\\i of 
Lynns. In reference to their peculiar expoxure-.. and the circum- 
stances that hurried poor Costigan to his unhappy fate, he *«ai<l that 
they had suffered exceedingly from the heat, tlu- lirst rise days 
Costigan taking his turn at the (»ar^. that on the >i\th day their 
water was exhausted and Costigan gave «>ut; tliat on the Nfventh 
day they were obliged to drink the water tif the >ea. and i»n the 
eighth day were near the hea<l of the lake and he himself was ex- 
hausted, unable any longer to pull an oar. Then he made coffee 
from the water of the sea; and a favorable wind springing up for 
the first time, they hoisted their sail and in a few hours reached the 
head of the lake; that, feeble as he was. he set off for Jericho, and in 
the meantime the unhappy Costigan was found by the Arabs on the 
shore a dying man, and by the intercession «>f the «d<l woman, carried 
to Jericho. 

It will be noticed that there are several discrepancies in the 
two accounts, but in the main tacts they aj^^ree. This latter 
narrative is important as makinj^ the expedition much more 
rational and purposeful. The first account says nothing of 
scientific observations. It seems t^xi clear that the Maltese 
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man at any rate claimed to be a sailor. The closing sentences 
are probably a mistake. 

Just nine years after the sad and tragic occurrences just 
narrated, a second, and somewhat more successful, expedition 
over the same route was made, led by Lieutenant Molyneux 
of H. M. S. "Spartan."' This frigate was then lying at Beirut, 
and Lieutenant Molyneux got permission to take the ship's 
dingey, with three picked able seamen, who had had previous 
experience of exploration in Australia, and a full supply of 
all necessary nautical instruments. They landed at the bay of 
Acre, and their boat was conveyed by camels to Tiberias and 
there launched. From the Lake of Tiberias the party, now 
augmented by two natives who had joined the naval officer 
and his men at Tiberias, started August 23, 1847, down the 
Jordan. 

From the first their progress was one of great difficulty. 
The water was at its lowest, and after the first mile from the 
lake for seven hours they "scarcely ever had sufficient water 
to swim the boat for a hundred yards together.'* On the 
26th they were obliged to give up navigation and carry the 
boat on camels as far as Jisr el Mujamia ; thence Molyneux 
rode on the bank, directing the seamen and their native 
assistants how to steer. In the tortuous windings of the river 
it necessarily happened that on many occasions he lost sight 
'of the boat altogether. 

While progressing under these circumstances, the whole 
party was simultaneously attacked on the 29th at a point a 
little beyond where the Zerka (Jabbok) joins the Jordan. 
Molyneux warned off his attackers by threats, and proceeded 
to the evening rendezvous in ignorance of the fate that had 
overtaken his companions. After long waiting in vain for the 
boat, the dragoman was sent back and found it lying in the 
river empty, and on the shore near at hand lay the guide from 
Tiberias, stripped naked. The sailors had disappeared en- 
tirely. The guide narrated that the boat had, at a certain bend 
in the river, been surrounded by about fifty Arabs firing 
muskets and throwing stones; that one of the Englishmen, 
having leveled his musket to fire, was at that moment struck 
on the forehead and fell into the water. The whole party 
of Arabs thereupon made a united onslaught, seized the party, 
and, having carried them all into the thicket, had stripped 
them of their possessions. 

After prolonged search and repeated signaling, all in vain, 
Molyneux decided to make his way southward. The boat, 

' Most of my information regarding this expedition had been de- 
rived from an account contained in a manuscript by Mr. Finn, H. 
B. M/s consul in Jerusalem, in the minutes of the Jerusalem Literary 
Society (1850). 
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which had now been brought far enough down the river for 
easv navigation, he directed should he rowed down by the 
native guides. He himself proceeded direct to Jericho, arriv- 
ing with the baggage in the early morning. Here he rested 
foe a couple of hours, the first tinte for three days and nights. 
When lie heard of the safe arrival of the boat on the lower 
reaches of the Jordan, he went up to Jerusalem to obtain help. 
As he neared the Holy City, he met H. B. M.'s consul. Mr. 
Finn, actually on the road to a.'^sist him. Hearing of the 
disaster the consul turned back with Molyneux and at once 
approached the pasha. A guard of ten bashi-bezuks, under 




a captain — one Miistapha Agha — was at once put at their 
disposal, and the next morning (September 1} they started 
for Jericho. After a short rest there, they set out at 1 a. m., 
September 2, to scour the Jericho plain to the north for traces 
of the lost sailors; after a fruitless ride almost as far north 
as the Jabbok, they at last decided to return to Jericho, which 
they reached after twelve hours in the saddle. 

It may be as well to mention at once what really happened 
to the unfortunate sailors. The poor fellows had wandered 
about one whole daj' in search of their officer; not finding 
him, they had then made tor Tiberias, the last town they had 
seen. This place they reached the third liay. Two of them 
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had liail tn carry tln-ir wmuKled companion all the time. They 
hail suffered intfiisi-ly from thirst, as they were afraid again to 
approach the Jordan itself: anil this, as well as fear of the 
Arabs, hail compelled ihem chit'fly to travel by moonlight. 
At Tiberias they appear to have been kindly trcate<l, and they 
slKirtly after\var<l rejoined their ship at Beirut. 

Meanwhile I.iciileiiant Molynenx, undaunted by the diffi- 
culties and discouragements that had occurred, determined t<i 
conlimie his explorations. He had his boat conveyed tu the 
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incHith of the Jordan, where he formed a temporary camp. 
At (") p. ni,, September .i, accompanied bv his Tiberias guide 
and a (Ireek from Jerusalem, be set sail un the Dead Sea. 
This, as has been mentioned, is a favorable time for sailing 
si'Utbwanl. Molynenx. more forlunaie than his predecessor. 
fnimd alsn a favurable liree;^e for his return. He, in two nights 
anil a day and a half, went to the Kisan and hack, landing 
again on the north shore at noon. Seiitemher 5. The thermoni- 
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etcr is said to have reached IJO"* F., and part of the time the 
crew sustained rough weather. 

The next day Molyneux carried the dingey on camel-back 
to Jericho, where he found awaiting him the British consul 
and several of his brother officers of H. M. S. "Spartan/' who 
had run over from Jaffa to greet him. The whole party re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and on the 10th left for Jaffa. So far, 
in spite of what had happened to the seaman, the expedition 
had not been without success; the officer in command, the 
seamen, and the boat had all gotten off safely. Molyneux, 
however, as he embarked, stated to the consul: *'Yes I am 
doing well now — no fever yet — but when I am on board and 
the excitement is over I shall catch it !*' His premonition was 
verified: in a little over three weeks, on October 3, he died 
of fever in Beirut. 

These two magic pioneer attempts paved the way fo.r the 
great American expedition of 1848. The first failures had been 
due to insufficient preparation, want of a guard against those 
rapadons and, at that time, dangerous marauders, the bedou- 
ins, and perhaps most of all the selection (in ignorance of 
climate) of the worst season of the year, when the Dead Sea 
valley is a veritable furnace and the Jordan reduced to its 
lowest leveL All these mistakes were guarded against in the 
new attempt. 

Lieutenant Lynch's expedition landed at Acre, March 31, 
1848, from the American storeship "Supply." The staff con- 
sisted of Lieutenants Lynch (in command) and J. B. Dale, 
Midshipman R. Aulick, Dr. Anderson. Mr. Francis Lynch, a 
botanist, and ten able seamen, one ()f whom was a trained 
mechanic. Soon after landing, the party put themselves under 
the protection of the most powerful bedouin chief of the day, 
Arkely Agha, a nian who in all the district had more jiower 
and authority than the whole Turkish administration. He 
and his followers protected the expedition from first to last. 
With his party were carried two specially C(jnstructed boats: 
one a copper boat, named the "I'^anny Mason;" the other an 
iron boat, the '^Fannv Skinner." At Tiberias a small w<K>den 
boat, called "Uncle Sam." was added to the llotilla; this, 
however, came to grief in the rapids of the Jordan soon after 
starting. 

On April 10th the imposinj^ procession, three boats by 
water and a party of no less than thirty horsemen alon^ the 
banks, started from the outlet of the Jordan. What a contrast 
to poor Costigan and his solitary Maltese I Lynch himself 
took charge of one boat and Midshii)man Auhck tfK)k charge 
of a second, while Lieutenant Dale commanded the land forces. 
After great difficulties and through indefatigable perseverance, 
the two metal boats traversed the numerous cataracts, rapids, 
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and waterfalls, and finally, on April 19, safely reached the Dead 
Sea, having descended about two hundred miles of river. 

The party then navigated the Dead Sea* in all parts from 
this date until May 9. Its shores were surveyed, its depths 
sounded, and temperatures taken. Careful geological, botan- 
ical, and meteorological observations were made. The party 
experienced the vicissitudes of storm and calm, and especially 
were oppressed by the sweltering heat. But all manfully stuck 
to their posts. After (juitting the region, most of the party 
suffered from fever. Later Lieutenant Dale, on July 24, 
succumbed in the Lebanon to the privations he had here 
undergone. 

One may safely say that more knowledge of the Dead Sea 
was acquired by this one expedition of Lieutenant Lynch than 
had been gained by previous ventures. On the foundations 
then laid all our subsequent knowledge is built. Many have 
come" since to add information whose researches are fully 
accessible to all. The names of de Saulcv,* Rob-Rov Mac- 
gregor,' Tristram,' Lartet,* and the Duke of Luynes, and 
Hull.' of the Palestine Exploration Fund,'** must ever be re- 
membered in connection with the exploration of the. Jordan 
valley in the latter half of the nineteenth century, as Costigan, 
Molyneux, and Lynch are to be remembered for their work 
in the earlier years. 

* My account of this expedition is intentionally scanty, because a 
full and most interesting description is given in the "Narrative of the 
U. S. Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea", to which 
those interested are referred. 

■"'Narrative of a Journey Round the Dead Sea" (translated from 
the French). (2 vols.. 1854.) 

■"Rob-Roy on the Jordan" (1869; specially valuable with regard 
to the upper Jordan and Lake Huleh). 

''Land of Israel" (1886); etc. 

"'Exploration Geologique de la Mer Morte" (account of a scien- 
tific expedition tinanced by the Duke de Luynes in the early seventies). 

' "Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petroea." 

'" Many other names might be mentioned in connection with the 
survey, especially Kitchener, Cf>ndor. and Wilson. 



EDUCATION AND MORALS AMONG THE NAVAJOS 

AND PUEBLOS. 

BY WILLIAM E. CURTISS. 
[Reprinted from the Chicago Kecord-Hcrald, August la, 1905 ] 

There are several Indian schools supported by the gov- 
ernment and by religious denominations among the Pueblos 
and the other tribes of the territory. The Pueblos, as every- 
body knows, are supposed to be descended from the pro- 
genitors of the Aztec race. They live in fixed villages and 
cultivate the soil. They all have local governments of their 
own and a system of administration which is older than his- 
tory and admirably adapted to the peculiar conditions in which 
they live. 

There are three large government schools for these and 
other tribes at Santa Fe. Albuquerque and Mescalaro, and 
local schools on all of the several reservations. The Santa Fe 
school is the largest. It has been running about fifteen years, 
has ten substantial brick buildings and several minor struc- 
tures of adobe, which have been erected from time to time. 
Congress made an appropriation of $25,000 at the last session 
for a girls' dormitory, which will increase the capacity by 
about one hundred students. There were 431 students in 
attendance last year. Of these 256 were Pueblos, 95 were 
Papagoes, 41 were Navajos, 23 were Pi mas and the remainder 
from other tribes in the territory. 

The Albuquerque school has about three hundred students 
and that at Mescalaro about one hundred. More than half 
the students at Albuquerque are Navajos, there are a few 
Apaches and the remainder are from the Pueblos. All three 
of the schools teach book learning up to the eighth grade 
of the ordinary public school, so the children may have a 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, and know some- 
thing of the geography and history of their country; but 
more attention is paid to industrial training — farming, gar- 
dening, stock and fruit raising and the ordinary mechanical 
trades, for the boys — while the girls are istructed in house- 
keeping, dressmaking, cooking, laundry work, blanket weav- 
ing and the ordinary domestic sciences, so they may be able 
to improve the homes of their families and earn their own 
living if necessary. 

Education is not compulsory among the Indians, but it 
should be. It is difficult to get the children into the schools. 
Many parents will not be persuaded : others seem quite 
anxious to have their boys and girls educated, especially the 
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boys, but most of thcni arc indifferent. There are day schooK 
in all of the nineteen pueblos, for the benefit of the chihireii 
who remain at home, but it is difficult to secure pui)ils there 
also. The Pueblo Indians, generally speaking, are not favor- 
able to education. They are very conservative and prefer 
their ancient customs to modern innovations. 

C. J. Crandall. superintendent of the Indian school at Sania 
Ke, says that "the Xavajos are much brighter and more am- 
bitious than any other Indians and that the Apaches are next 
to them." 

The Xavajos are the brightest Indians I have ever met." 
said he the other day, "and I have been in the service. North 
and South, for fourteen vears and have known most of the 
tribes personally. The Indians of the northern latitudes are 
more intellectual and are abler than those of the South, but 
they yield to vices more readily and are more subject t«» 
disease. The Pueblos are dull, slow, reticent, mystical and 
stoical. It takes them a long time to get on to an idea; they 
are very slow in reasoning; they have very little sense of 
humor. Thev are m<jre serious than anv Indians I have 
ever known and the most difficult to teach. Thev are ex- 
tremely C(.)nservative — the slowest to change of all our native 
races, ami they have fought the hardest an<l most persistently 
against the advances of civilization. Notwithstanding per- 
secution and inducements, they have preserved their religion 
ancl customs ever since the a<lvent of the Spaniards 5(i0 years 
ago, although they are slowly dying out. There are now 
nineteen i)ueblos with a poptilation of about 8,000 souls, 
while the early Spanish records mention forty-three pue!)los 
with hundreds of thousands of people, who have disappeared 
in i)estilences and wars. IVcos, their sacred place, has entirely 
gone. .Nothing is left but the ruins of an old church. The 
population of Taos, the most im|>ortant i>f the pueblos, has 
l>een reduced to 3(K), but the people still cultivate the same 
area of land. 

"I am incline<l to think, however,*' said Mr. Crandall, **that 
the next census will show an increase in the population of 
the Tueblos, which will be due to the suppression of con- 
tagi«)us <liseases. to vaccination and sanitary regulations, all 
<»f which have been enforced upon them, against the most 
stubborn resistance. In some cases military assistance has 
been necessary. The Pueblos are beginning to intermarry 
somewhat with the Mexicans also." 

"\\ hill is the effect of education on them?** 

"\\ hen the lHiy> and girls gi> home from this school, from 
Carlisle, IIampt«ni. Haskell and <.>ther institutions, few of 
them keep up the ^^tandanl of living which they have been 
taught: but rxampK- and ])recept are not entirely forgotten. 
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Some of them drift back to the lowest level of their tribe, 
but most of them do better and live better. Hence our work 
is not entirely lost. Sometimes we get very much discouraged. 
The older members of the tribes are so conservative, so sul- 
len, so reluctant to abandon the habits of their ancestors, 
that their uplifting is a very slow process. They do not want 
their children educated ; they shelter themselves under the 
past ; they preserve their secret religious rites and are w' illing 
to live a miserable existence from our standpoint as long 
as they are allowed to practice these mystic ceremonies. 
Nevertheless, a few are prospering, and you may say that, 
as a rule, those who have been educated at the government 
schools, when they return to their homes, demand better 
things than they would have been contented with before 
they came away. They insist upon sleeping upon beds, and 
eating off a table from dishes with knives and forks instead 
of dipping their fingers into the common kettle as they former- 
ly did. The girls will insist upon cook stoves instead of 
* using the ancient outdoor ovens, and they will want sewing 
machines also. The boys will w^ant new wagons and agri- 
cultural machinery like they have used at the school. The 
educated boys take better care of their horses and cattle, 
for they have learned how, and they are less subject to super- 
stitious influences." 

**How are their morals?" I asked. 

"The morals of the Pueblo Indians have always been high, 
but they were higher before the whites came. And, after 
360 years of Spanish influence and example they are, I believe, 
the most moral and law-abiding people in the United States. 
They are not so subject to temptation as the northern Indians 
and do not have the same appetite for whiskey. But I have 
noticed that those who have advanced the most rapidly have 
fallen the lowest in morals. The Zuni and Santo Domingo 
In^^ans are the most temperate people in the world, but 
they are the most conservative of the Pueblos and are making 
the least progress. 

*'The Navajos are making the greatest improvement from 
a material standpoint, but not morally. They are increasing 
in wealth, chiefly in horses and sheep. They send us the 
brightest boys we have. Very few of our Navajo students 
ever go back to moccasins and blankets. Most of them 
get out and work for wages. They are a migratory people 
and do not have the same attachment for their homes which 
you will notice among the Pueblos. We send a large number 
of boys up to Colorado every season during their vacations 
to work in the sugar beet fields, in the sawmills, railways 
and in other capacities, and the Pueblos always come back, 
une attachments are very strong and it is not a bad 
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It is a serious (|uestion whether we have done the PueM«» 
any good or not. It is doubtful whether his present condition 
is any improvement upon that in which he was living when 
the Spaniards found him. He had a system of governenicnt 
which was admirably adapted to his needs; his morals were- 
of a higher standard than those of the white invaders; lu- 
was industrious, sober, kind to his family, devoted to hi> 
village home, honest, faithful and almost free from vice. \\ \ 
have given him the gospel; we have told him the story of 
salvation ; we have taught his children the alphabet and have 
given him modern agricultural implements; but at the sanu* 
time he has acquired vices and diseases of which he was 
entirely innocent and ignorant before the Spanish came. .\nd 
although he is much more exempt from both than the noriluTii 
tribes of Indians, it is the almost unanimous opinion of ilu- 
people who have studied his con<litions that he has degener- 
ated rather than advanced, under the influence of white civi- 
lization. 

.Although he professes the Catholic religion he still preserve 
ancl j)ractices his ])agan rites, and the secrets of his native 
religion have never been revealed. He guards them with tin* 
greatest vigilance. Adolf Brandelier. Frank Gushing, Charles 
K. Lummis. Mrs. Janies Stevenson and others who have lived 
months and years among the Pueblos for the pur|K)se of learn- 
ing these secrets, huve been unsuccessful, and the longer thest- 
ethnologists slaved with them, and the more closclv thev 
studie<l their character, the more of an enigma they became. 

.\ot withstanding their tenacious adherence to their ancient 
religion an<l their devotion to their pagan go<ls. their attach- 
ment !•> the Catholic faith is very strong, and their faith in 
the Holy X'irgin an<l the Saints is sul>lime. This characteristic 
mav be illustrated bv a bit of histc>rv. 

The pueblo of Kaguna, which you can see from the wincjows 
of the trains on the Santa Fe Road, and which stands onlv 
a few hundred var<is from the station of the same name, is 

m 

the least venerable and the most progressive «>f all the nineteen 
villages. Its p<»pulation is made up of <leserters, or emi^ants, 
from Acoma and other villages. an<l it was not founcleil 
until W>'^>. after the Pueblo rebellion. Simie ethnolo|nsts say 
that it was originally a refuge i>r resort of the natives who 
were l«»yal to the Spanish authorities during that uprising. 
and in o«»rrolM»rati«»n they |>oint to the fact that it lies inimedi- 
atelv on the trail between Santa I'e and the Citv of Mexico. 
Tlii^. Imwever. is disputed. The «»nly jMunt upon which evcry- 
IhhIv at^rees i^ that l.agima is a mt»dern pueblo in comparison 
with the •»thers. and that manv of its inhabitants came from 

m 

Ar«'nia. 

in the -►Id i'hnreh at Acoma. now half in ruins and partially 
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HKirttrss, protected by a sheet of canvas, is a cheap, rude 
painting of St. Joseph, which, according to tradition, was prc- 
sente<l to the people of Acoma by the King of Spain in 1029. 
The faith of the people in the miraculous powers of that pic- 
ture is unlimited, and they ascribe to it the almost continuous 
prosperity which Acoma has enjoyed. 

The Moki snake dance, which occurs annually, and is an 
appeal to the gods for rain, will be held this year between 
Aug. 11 and 27, About 2,000 Indians will participate. The 
government frowns upon these snake dances as debasing, hea- 
thenish performances, but they are the delight of scientific 
men an<l are drawing (|uite an attendance of spectators annu- 
ally. To the Indians they have a solemn significance ; they 
are purely religious, much more important to them than Christ- 
mas. Good Friday or Thanksgiving day to us, because their 
faith is more profound and their devotion more loyal than 
ours. It would be a terrible blow to them if the government 
I)rohibited the celebration, a^ it has .several limes threatened 
t«» ilo. 

While thev use live rattlesnakes which have in>l been divest- 
ed of their fangs, no Indian has been injured for several years. 
The performance is not nearly so cruel or so <hinj;erous a?> 
a fix)tball game. There are no more deNotioual people in 
the world than the Mokis; no peo|)le more loyal to their ^ocN. 
or more scrupulous in their obser\anee of ilu- rites and i«l>li- 
gations of their religion. Their l;«»'U iiia\ Ik- imai^ui.irx . but 
to them they are real: the obli^ati«'ii^ :iia\ !»«• cin«!. I»ut i'» 
ihem thev are necessarv f«»r tlu- puritiiai'.' -n "f :lii -•■m!. .i!i<l 
they are less barbarous than ilu- na^L^rl.ii •.' mi- .-t' ili' ! '■ n;!'. ii:< - 
and the penance of <»lher C'ath<li« ..!;«;- 

Moki is about seventy-ti\i- ii.i\ - !'.••; ll-.''.:..'k ...i--^ .1 
sandy mesa or i)lateau. Sun* \\\y i"'i;-^:- ^\^'\ -■'.t'l*.::- • nn 
In-gan to come out here in --',:« 1 1 m;-: '■•.:- -t ..:..! ;• ■;-■' ;ii 
HoIbnHik have organi/eti i.-i :!•- :<:■!;•.•■«. <•! '.ii-.::u ^■i'< "i 
ihem. an<l nt)w proNnlr t'uH vmiiiI-mil: •'■:*!i:-. w-'li i-'-k- .ni'i 
'»ther attendants. >• » that Ou- :.'*::?iv\ . ..n in- :::.i-.< ,-. i;!i .1 
minimum of dise<tnit«»rt. Tli.'-i wb <!'■•> i-.:;-^:i:- •: w-.'.i 
v:et just enough har«lsli!]» !<• -at>*. \\\^ w ^^^\\\^ Tb- t-'-i • -f 
the trip, indudini: e\ ci \ tlr.ii:: i :.■.!■-;•■■: '.i:- -n. ''Im-. i- ■•: .'.n : 
betiding — for a ti\e «ia_\-' '\\y 1- ."^^.v^. ::i a-:::::.'-! :•■ r'> !v^".!.ii 
r.'iilway fare**, l\•r•«"n*^ wli-. •".«-•:' •■• ■■ .i!>i 'In '■•;::" \ r;.n 
t'linmimicate with tin Santa !■'< a^i ' * ..' .ww ■■! :h< -•.;'i-':i- 
1 have nameil. 

In March, l*'"-*. the Sii:«'':'' K-^-vr- ..1 :h» T. :•:•■", ■■!' 
New Mexico ilrfi'lr.! tlia* :iii !''■• '■' ■ In'iia.n- aiJ «-i:'/^:i^ ■ •! 
the L'nited Slatr«^ .-.n-i th.it v\y w )'•■■■;" J *\ ■-- -':'•!«.: :•. i.i\ 
alion. Thi^ <lrri-i'»n «r«-a:«'! L^i-a* -■":.i'^. .tn-! app!" h* n>-:- 'n. 
While no mie ha-^ e\tr -irnji-i \\\.'.\ Hi< i'':.M. .- arr •!::/« 11-. 
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few i)f thirm havf ever attempted to exercise the nj:ht 
ciiizeiiship. Sometimes, when a campaign has been cl"^i. 
ilie iHjliticians liave tried to persuatle them to vole, but n wa^ 
always ditlicult and usually im{)Ossible. They do n<>l wan: 
tM lake any pari in p(»litics. They mind their own lni>ini^* 
elect their own majj^isirates and ol)ey the laws, i >n Jan 1 
it is their custom to choose a jjovernor an<i war chief an I .i 
Council, who serves for a year, manage the affair> t»i :)k 
Community, try cases of misdemeanor and punish cri:i:t^ 
amonjj themselves, according to their ancient law>. Tlu \ 
resent the interference of the officers of the federal lerrir-r.i 
government and require no assistance or advice. The\ h.i. t 
asked nothing hut to tie left alone so that they can niaua;:^ 
their i>wn atYairs in their own way. according to the cu^t-::- 
of their ancestors. lUit the while pe«>ple have arguetl \h,r. 
they should pay taxes upon their lands, their stinrk and tlu r 
cn»ps. and a suit was brought by the attorney general **i !m. 
terriiMfv to have the ci>uri decitle whether ihev are citi/t!i^ 
ancl subject to taxation, or ni»l. The Indians liM»k liv'.« 
mtere^t in the litigation and made n«» fight against it. bv.* 
uluii the deci**ion of the Court was made kntiwn to theiu tl.i 
;^M\trii«»rs I if sf\eral <if the puel>lo> went in a InMly to Sa!i:.x 
l**e and pn»Usted again**l having citi/.enship fi>rced iifK>n l!u ■• 
'rhr«iUL:li tlu* Indian agent they made a protest ti» the auiti-r- 
iiic'^ at \\ a*«lii igl«>n and 1 understand that. Iiy the ad\! •: 
\\u' av:«nt. tlu\ haw einploved lawvers. who will carr\ :!ri 
ta'-r t«» thr Supreme C'liurt <»f the I'nited States. 

'ilii- a^^ent. Mr C'randall. ha^ made a very earnest plia : 
tilt- Sirntar\ ••! tlu- Inieri^ir m the red man's Itehall. He ^ax* 
' 111 ..l.Tit- ii« I iti/fiiNhip. and tliMse wh«» have his intere*:- 
at lit.tT! \\:l! •!•• all tluv can li> um his tight for him. \\li;!i 
.t !• .\ "\ tlu>f Ttublii ImliaUN are ready for citizenship, an-. 
li.i\» iti-I'.i .lit •! tlu- «^anu- 1»\ iluir willingness anil enerj:\ : 
.nitj.t -.«i\ur-. 11. .m tlu* railrt»a«! c«*mpanies and elscwlnri. 
.I'l* '.\ '111 :i .n»«jiiinL: the bfiufit- '-I si-|ii»ii|> and churclu ^ 
.i !.i!;^« ]Mf.»n:.i-r ..1 ilu-m are unable and n«»l yel cn»'iSi;!' 
.1 . ..ti- • i .t!' ni^ tin liru s • •{ < i\ i!i/.iti< iii to take ll|>iMi the: 
-« ' 'lii l'*iT.!i!i -I i:i:/rnN|np It i^ m\ opinion that m tJu 
• .■ • ' : Vi ■■...' :!:1'« :n;^ !mpi'*««! tlu mli-^si."^ of the New Mi\ 
'■ '■! I', .iti- \\\\\ lnvi-!in p.i\ip« r^. their lantU will *m 
•. ■ -. •■ • v.!;'.'<^ and \b Ml .in^ will have i*****^*^:--!: 
' •• .-.i!*-. an-! tlu :^'' •\ernment will Ik* C'Tv 
• •' •■ . • .T \'. !!!!.-- !lu tr extermination." 



ANCIENT ALPHAHETS AND SACRED HoOKS. 

BY STEPHEN P. PFKT. 

In treating; of the Sacred Hooks of the world, wc shall need 
hrst tt) refer to the art of writing, for that necessarily pre- 
ceded the making of bo(»ks. It is to be noticed that nearly 
every ancient nation that ever reached a particular stage of 
progress, indicated their civilization by the invention of an 
alphabet. 

It IS true that pictographs preceded all kinds of writing, 
and v^t It is supposed that nearly all alphabets really grew out 
ot these, though symbols came in as an intermediate stage. 

1 here were certain familiar symbols, which appeared at an 
early time among all the races of the East, and to a certain 
rxtent among the American tribes. Among these were the 
double-headed axe, the winged circle the tree and the serpent, 
the serpent and egg, the bird, the circle, the square, and the 
cre«icent. These prevailed among the rudest tribes, and con- 
stituted a sort of alphabet, which was everywhere understood. 
They do not appear in the sacred books of the East, and rarely 
constitute the essential part of anv alphabet. Vet these seem 
t ' have been the essential elenients of many of the styles of 
writing which prevailed ami^ng the primitive tribes and races. 
They consisted of the figures of birds .irranged in lines and in a 
great variety of attitudes, and served as pictographs vihich 
could be interpreted by the rudest people A good illustration 
of this, may be seen in the tablets which are found in the 
Easter Islands. These constituted a primordial alphabet, 
which prevailed throughout the globe, and symbolized the 
Nature Powers, the sun and moon, the four points of the eom- 
pass, the arch of ihtf sky, the winds, lightning, and the calen- 
dar. Afterwards they were embodied in the codices. 

The constellations also formed another series of symbols, 
which were suggestive of the religious beliefs, and constitute 
in a sense a sacred book which was read by different nations. 

The furniture of the tabernacles and the figures that guarded 
the temples constituted another class of symbols. The fact 
that the arks of the Babylonian gods were once ships, points 
to a period when the people were dwellers by the sea. The 
gods of Eridu were water-gods, and, like the gods of Egypt, 
each had his sacred ship. These ships occupied an important 
place in the Babylonian ritual; they had their special names, 
and were the visible abodes of the divinities. There were cer- 
tain animals that became suggestive of divinities. The goat is 
connected with the Vedic, Persian, Semitic, and Norse. 

We may say. then, that the forms of nature, the symbols 
which represent the motions of the sky, points of the compass* 
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the various i-lcmcnts (fire, watei. earth and air), constituted 
the befjinniriRS ol an alphabet which was very wiilelv scaticicd 
throughout thi- world, anj gave hints ■>! a system (if natiin- 
worshiji, which was unilcrstood by the rudest, as well as \>\ th- 
must cultured. These do not appear in the Books of M. •«•■», 
but thoy constitute a sacred lanijuaB*; which wa« very «uj 
gcstive to the rudest people. 

1. The forms of the letter* in the alphabets varied accr i 
ing to th- circiimstancei and surnuimiinRi of the people who i 
vented them, as w<;. i* 
to their social proKn-- 
To illustrate: the .\r 
cadians. who dwelt •■. 
th.valley<>fthtTii:n.. 
and who are siii'pi ••; ' 
lo have Ifcen ihe tr,t 
people who ever i:^- " 
letters as a me.i;;> 
..I exprcssingthoutrhl 
were surrounded Liv a 
level country, abound 
in|; in clay, but ihey 
were remote from atu 
rocky ledges. A- i 
K'siilt. they used the 
clay in making tabl<-t%, 
on which they in 
scribed their thuu(;ht«. 
in a very simple aivl 
primitive mann-- 1 
a le impressian* u; ;• 
king the arrangement < I 
r. to Serve the purple* ■ I 

iirin;;. hut it »a* use.! I \ 

iii\ . -■niiino. I'rol M^ 

liuere t^.iiheredat Nip; .m . 

H (■ . iHhrrs date t • 

I . i; «.:. Some of the-.'- 

;.. i' ni Nippur, and rtpc- 

H. ^a>* that eit;htr.n 

( ,1^^ le periods (see cu! t 

I p'r Christian miilcii'i-n 

!i:i i;,il<> for the threa.i ' \ 

\. .. and l.askel' AUo 

1- of the time of >»tC' " 

' >i ;>t<t; ThstabtrliKron 
I •!.. iiu.urM at Telle! He^i 
'... ■(( : fi^tiiern milos cast u! 




4Qt) Kuffic eoiD». inscribed with Hebrew lellcrs, belong- 
ing to the first milleotum of our em. Three thousand years 
ol Babylonian hiilorv are leprcscntc^d by dated business docu- 
ments, fauad in crude brick *lructures, lyir.g one abi.>ve an- 
other. There U a squce/c of an inscription of Sargon I., 
3800 B. C. and a brick stamp of l!ur-Sini, .iho a. black stone 
tablet with a Sumerian inscription. 2700 B. C, and a tablet 
bearing the name and titles of Sargan 

•We can say very little as to the manner in which the single 

tablets were arranged on ihc shelves, but tcchnii il i k^ j^iv- 

iog information on the sub- 

jcct4 ireatedin iheschooU, ^^H^BM^B^^3£;^::;3r~--^ 
included tablets for teligi- ^^^^^^^^E^^^'^^^^^^^H 
ous edification. Lists of ^^^^^^^^^^^~ ^3 

dates givinfi the names of ^^^^^^^^^^ 
kini;*. and the multiplica- 
tion tables, even an astro- 
flomical tablet and sealed 
<yiinder> have been found. 
This goes to illustrate the 
history of the sacred books 
of Babylonia and shows 
their variety." 

Besides these, there 
were stele, or pillars, maces 
of stone, on which inscrip- 
tions were cut and names 
of Icings were engraved. 

The most noted of these stele contains (he laws of Hammurabi' 
•rhii wa* a contemporary of Abraham, and who w.is one of the 
kinj*! who fought m the vale of Siddim. and whom Abraham 
overcame Long before his time, wriiine in the cuneiform 
language had been known, specimens of which have bcco pre- 
served. By far the most important and interesting, in the so- 
called stele of Vultures, which dales about 4000 B. C. This 
manamcot consists ot close-gramed white limestone, and is 
covered with scenes and inscriptions on both its facet. It 
received its name from the tlock of vultures, which carry awaj 
the arms, legs and decapitated heads of the enemy, vanquished 
by a Icing in a fierce battle. See I'igs. c and 6. 

Thus it appears that pictographs. as well as cuneiform let- 
ters, were combined together at this early date. This is illus- 
trated by the plate, which represents a tablet or bas-relief, dis- 
covered at Nippur. It is a relief of King Ur-Nina surrounded 
by hi* SOBS and pat!"''. an'J '« diviilcd iiito t*o parts, an upper 

Dfr-. ■!!■-■. • . ' . I ■ ■ . 

bol of the mason, on his head. On the lower sidt;. he is seated, 
holdiDg a goblet of wine in his hand; while behind him stands 
Jiu cup-bearer, carrying the .wine-flask fron) yhich he poured 
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wine into the king's goblet. In order to express the digmiy ■•{ 
the king, and of his position, he is represented as a j^iir.t. 
while, in comparison, his children and sorvants appear ]\'-v 
dwarfs. The king is clolhcd with a short garment. «hi.h 
covers only Ihc lower half of the body. No'v, the tact th^l 
the ciiiR-iform letters are associated with these rude piclo- 




t;t.iphs. shows that thi'i >tv!e nf writing w.is introduced :it .t 
VL-ry earlv dati-, 

Tht-re were .lUo mace-head inscriptions and cylinders. th.i! 
givi- the ideograph of the sun-god, and of Sargon, the Baby 
Ionian kinj.;. Sargon I., liki the hero Gi/.dubar, teems to have 
been deitled There is a legend in Babylonia that Ike mytht 
C3!, halt-ilei6ed Sargon would come again and rule, and when 
the celebrated conqueror, .Sargani. arose m 3800 B, C. people 
naturally saol: "This must be he"* 
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This real ; . lief common in America, ia refer- 

cacc to tbcir earliest culture-hero gad king; he wai deified, but 
the expcctatioa W9$ that be would return, and so they wel- 
-comed Cortci as a God. 

loteribed tableti, brick stampt, and door sockets of Sargon 



found at Nippur, on which are preserved portions of the 
aame of the kills— "the beloved of the moon-gci." These 
arc mucti in advance of those previously dis- 
Dvered. Vtntrmit Hilprecht says: "We are faced with 
"^e ttrancc but undeniable fact, that Babylonian art 
4000 i\. C, )howt » knowledge of human forms, and 
lenration nf the laws nt art and of greatness and fineness of 
XBtion. far beyond lh« products of later times." Professor 
tiprechi may be mistaken In the date of his statues, for the 
Mc oi writing and the ticulpture seems too good for so early 
I age. There is. however, a door socket, which came from 
|B palace of Sargon 1 at Nippur, on which is a cuneiform in- 
yiption. with which ;ifcb3cologists are familiar, and it is 
kimed that it may have been seen by Abraham himself, while 
^ dwelt in L'r ol the Chaldees. 

Mr. Ficd J HliB^. m hia exploration of the great mound at 
pll-cl-Hesy (previously referred to), has found tablets cov- 
jcd with cuneiform letters, which constituted one part of an 
htcuivc correipondence which was carried on betA-cen an 
%cer and ihc king oi Egypt. 
The Tclcl AmatriA tablets, which were accidently dis- 
wered in Egypt in iS."^,-, have also thrown an abundance of 
■hi upon the condition of Canaan before the Exodus It 
lears fhat for sever, 1! centuries Egypt h.nl bt-en under the 
ninton of the ^o-callcd Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings; but a 
^eajoae in Egytx. when the court became more and more 
^atic, and leu bgypii.in in character. Syrians and Canaan- 
eswere promoied tu tfie high offices of slate. A Pharaoh. 
Vhoie name was Anunophis IV., renounced the faith of his 
WXfi!ri.-;'-.-t^ .Hi-': iij . c i convt^rt to the .Asiatic llcl, whose 
vinbleiymtMl wasthesolardisk. Along with the new religion. 
a new school of art arose. Reading lessons to the Egyptian 
■tudcots were given in thi: Dabylonian language. Erom the 
bioka of the Euphrates to those of the Nile, letters were con- 
stantly passing to and (ro. Canaan b'-came the highway be- 
tween the east and the west. It was at this time that the 
Tel-el-Anarna tablets were written. It was a heretic king who 
gave ui this correspondence, which has thrown light upon the 
condiGon of Palestine before the days of Moses, It may be 
conjectured that Moses received many thoughts from that age. 
These discoveries illustrate the history of cuneiform writ- 
ing. Other forms of writing prevailed at an early date ; among 
them, that of the Hittitc may be mentioned. The Hittites 
were a people about whom very little has been learned; it is 
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supposed, hov ever, that they lived in Asia Minor, and that 
their territory extended down into Syria. 

Herodotus tells of two figures of King Sesostris; onr nn 
the road from Sardis to Smyrna; the other on the road tron. 
I'phesus to Fhocea; bearing inscriptions. A stele, which ex 
hibits the Hittite god of the sky, with an axe in one hand aiul 
lightning symbols in the other, was discovered in the palace (»t 
Nebuchadnezzar in 1889. The figure of a lion, covered all (>\ n 
with inscriptions in the Hittite language, has also been fouiii 
at Marash, and a Hittite relief was found at Malaysia, reprt- 
senting two warriors in a chariot chasing a lion, cariying a bu\\ 
and arrow in the hand; while above the figures is an inscnpticn 
in the Hittite characters. From these, we learn the form ot tl* 
pictograph alphabet which prevailed at an early age in Syrn. 
before the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 

II. The most interesting form of alphabet is the Egypti.ti' 
I\veryone knows that it consists of hieroglyphics, which are nia it- 
up largely of the figures of birds and animals' heads. This wa-* 1 
written language from the earliest date of history until th*- a^" 
of the Ethiopian kmgs. Hieroglyphics arc written cither m 
horizontal lines, or vertical columns; and are ordinarily rr.i i 
from right to left. The heads of the animals and birds sh< u 
from what direction to begin reading. The complete desi;:n 
ing of hieroglyphics required skill and time. They came to h< 
reduced in writing to the simplest form, called by Champolli«»M. 
linear hieroglyphics Three systems were finally introduccii 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic. The hieroglyphic is a 
lapidary system: the hieratic and demotic arc systems for com 
mon writing. Egyptian writing is composed of two classes i»t 
characters: the ideographic, representing idea.H, and thr 
phonetic, representing sounds. The Rosetta Stone contains 
a bilingual alphabet. Symbols were in use before hicrogl) h«» 

Dr. Sayce says "The hieroglyphic writing, which preserve.! 
memories of a time that the Egyptians themselves had forgot 
ten, represents the idea of a god. by the picture of an axt 
The axe seems originally to have consisted of a sharpened flint, 
or blade of metal, hafted in a wooden handle. It takes us back 
to an age of fetichism. The double-headed axe was a divine 
symbol in Asia Minor, and common in both the Old World and 
the New. In the >»acred axe, we may sec a parallel to the 
standards on the prow of the prehistoric boat, and to the sym- 
bols of the Nomes The double-headed axe is carved re- 
peatedly on the walls t)f the palace of Minos, discovered by 
I)r. .\ j. Evans at Knossos. » 

As to the form of the books themselves, it will be under- 
stood that there wa> a system by which parchments, written 
up )n one side, were rut into strips, f<»lded like a fan, and 
atiachr'l to >tri[)s of wood at either end. The writing was 
arrantjed in pages, and brought before the eye so ats to be read 
on<- .itter the other. The Ho:)k «^f the Dead was prepared in 
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this way. These strips, when closed, were called codices. The 
cociices of the Toltecs and Aztecs were made of piper folded 
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in this way, aiiil werr ^ < a ( ;. •! u it ii ^, '\'i'!i - .111- i ihmp. » r i"-. inter 
spersed with [)iv t«)4i.i|)h- -Ww-x-.a^w-^ t;:« -.iStLt. 

III. This leads as :•» tli' ri^;":! -t nr muh i!|»h.i! t t. Cid- 
mus is said t<» h.ive l)ien tlif oii^fMt-r ■ t fhe liphal'et. but 
the general rpinji.n is th.it he I. >::..\\^ : jt tr.>ni tr.t l\j»yplians. 
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In fact, we may trace, by means of names, the processes by 
which the Egyptian characters were formed into letters. To 
illustrate: the letter "A'* signifies ox, and the horns of the ox 
can be easily recognized by turning the letter upside down. 
The letter ** B *' signifies house, and it was the form of th<: 
primeval house. The name ** Beth " signifies house. The let 
ter *• G " signifies camel; we can recognize the neck of the 
camel in its shape. It is called " Gimel." or Camel. Daleih, 
or " I)," has the form of a tent-door, which is three-cornered. 
The fifth letter. ** E," has the form of a window with bars. h\ 
the letter ** M " we see the zig-zag lines of waves of water. In 
the letter " O " we see the form of the open eye. 

The Arabian alphabet has twenty-eight letters, and seems 
to have been derived from the Sinaitic, for it is found in in- 
scriptions in the Sinaitic peninsula at Petra, and at Hauran. It 
was imposed by the Mohammedans upon the Hindoos, Persians, 
Turks and Malays. 

It is generally agreed that writing was introduced among 
the (jreeks by the Phtenicians, and was borrowed by the 
Phamicians from the rigyptians. The PIgyptians attributed 
their writing to Thoth, who corresponds to Mercury, the god 
of letters, among the Cireeks. The first characters are said to 
have consisted of portraits of the gods, though the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics contain many figures of birds and animals. The 
hieroglyphics were at first written in any direction; frequently, 
forward and backward; a style which is called boustrophedon, 
meaning the turning around of oxen in ploughing. 

The hieratic was at first written in columns; afterward, in 
horizontal lines. The Phtenician alphabet went through vari- 
ous modifications, such as Pelasgian, P^truscan, Oscan, and 
Min.ian. In the ancient Greek and Latin writing, the words 
were not separated by spaces, and there was no punctuation. 

The Sanskrit is the most perfect of all known alphabets. 
but IS wholly different from Semitic Grammar took its use 
under the influence of writing. In India, native grammar 
serves the purpose of enabling the Brahmans to hand down 
the exact traditions of th<- •'acred Vedas. It was through the 
labors of Sir William Jones and H. T. Colebrooke that the 
Sanskrit was translated, and the mythology of the Hindoos 
became known. 

The Chinese have an .alphabet and a system of writing, 
which they attribute to I'ohi, the Chinese Noah. It is un- 
doubtedlv very ancient, but is still very imperfect. It is said 
to consist of lO.cxjQ separate characters. P.very character is a 
word It involves the taxing of the memory to learn it, but 
there are certain characters which classify the words, so that 
one may find an aid to memory. 

In the Chinese, as well as in the PLgyptian alphabet, we find 
a number of s\ mbols which were at first pictorial. They were 
simple, but refer to the heavenly bodies and the forms of 
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nature. The sun wis symbolised by a circle and a dot; the 
moon, by a crescent; a mountain, by three peaks; rain, by an 
arch, and drops below it; water, itself, by two wavy lines. A 
second form was ideographic: the ear and dour'meant hearing; 
the hand meant workman. Hy the study of the cuneiform 
letters, the literature and history of the ancient habylnnians 
and Assyrians was _ 

disclosed. An in- 
scription, found at 
Bchistun. by Sir 
Henry Kawlinson. 
on the Tucks, and 
copied, furnished 
the key to all this 
treasure- house of 
history, literature, 
and mythology (see 
cm I The inscrip- 
liiin was in three 
1 .inguages — the 
I'ersian. the Assy- 
Ti.in. and the Scy- 
thian, or Turanian, )■,, 

To Grotefend 
and Kawlinson, then, v.<.' ovm 
di-ciphcred the cuneiform wr 
erdcd them in the order o 
hicroelyphic* i>f I'gvpl, ai 
Creasure-house, from the K. 
to light at the time "I N.i; 
h contains three forms .-i i\'.\'\ 
• !'-nintic, and (irrek. It w.i.-' 
retain their histury, ,i> the 11 
and alphabetic writiii|> a'uu[''. 
thrm writing of ■ ll'ir.cniv \' 

I\'. l.et us nalJce that hii 
Icrpretation iif it w.is Con'";:'' 
S:andinavian rums were i;-' 
c-mtained a ni.is<> uf a!;^Li[\ . 
the unknown symlmh "t ■■■:•:.. 
«( writing and pictu^r.i{ih-,»li 
<if the races of C'Htr.ii ,\:n 
Mayas. These cn.iicr-i w le 
parchment, howivei. Tin 11.. 
and dots; the p-xnt' oi --ir- 
the thirteen da\s ..f ih,- m iit 
of their rcli[;ious l<-.\st>i. Iiy i, 
acter of these fr.-isi<. I>y p;i:iii 

There were in Ctntr.-il .\ 
remind us ol the flele ft th 
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represent the portraits of priests and kings, elaborately wrought 
into the stone. The sides and back represent the symbols ut 
divinity, and, perhaps, the order of events. The serpent ami 
dragon appear as conspicuously among the hieroglyphics of the 
Central American tribes, as they do in those of Egypt, Haby 
Ionia, India, Cambodia and China. The human body furnished 
the original units for measurement in American tongues, lust 
as it does in the Babylonian, and in our own language; and wc 
have such words as foot, ell, hand and finger, for standards .( 
measurement. The fingers of one hand give us f\\'v The 
substitution of ten for five, comes from the inclusion of thf- 
fingers on the other hand. The duodecimal system came from 
counting the outspread hand as f\\'c\ the closed hand making 
si.\. The two hands made twelve.* 

Th^re were other styles of writing besides the cuncifonr. 
and the hieroglyphic, at a very early date. Among these, we 
may mention the Hittite, the Phtenician, and the Minxan. An 
inscription was discovered by Dr. Edward Glaser. in 1SS2 in 
South Arabia, which presents the Minn^an style of writing 
The Minu;ans had extensive intercourse with (iaza. Edoni. 
and Dedan. The most flourishing period of the Min.ean king 
dom was from 13CO to 700 B. C. Their home was in South 
Arabii, wliere they were associated with the Sabxans. 

The Hittitcs dwelt at Carchemish. on the west bank of the 
luiphrates; the farthest bend westward. Three important rock 
sculptures are found as far west as Sardis and Smyrna. They 
were well-known to the Greeks: one of them being called ** the 
weeping Niobe." It is supposed that the Hittites were Mon 
golians. speaking a Turanian tongue. They were represented by 
Iberians and Bas(jucs in Europe, and by the old Elamites and 
Sunurians in Babylonia. Their features may be seen in the 
Mittite bas lelicf. The winged disk was adored in Egypt, and 
the Hittites received it and put it on their monuments over 
their kings. 

The SabcL-an wnting furnishes another form of alphabet. 
which resembles the Ph<rnician. A bronze tablet with a 
Sab.iMu inscription was found by Mr. Glaser. which represents 
the pcrsotiifications of the morning and evening stars, and the 
moon-god, and the sun-deity. This furnishes us detailed in- 
formation as to religious beliefs in Arabia, about 3CXX) B. C. 
It appears that the moon-god was worshipped under a system 
almost monotheistic. 

The Min.tan inscriptions give to us remarkable analogies 
to the ceremonial laws of the Hebrews; and. it is supposed by 
some, that Moses, while in the wilderness, learned many things 
about the fi>rms of religion which he imparted to the Levitcs, 
and which became embodied in the Book of Leviticus. This 
will iccuiint tor the route taken by the Israelites, a route which 

* ^f Mr I'lnch;.' Ji.cit^tirt )f Acc» !i»n NumcraU in Proc Soc Bib Arch , Mftf, lM|. 
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led them to the region where Moses had learned to worship 
the gods of the mountains. 

Here, then, we have a view of the alphabctsof various nations 
which dwelt in Syria, Egypt, Babylonia, and the regions about 
the Red Sea. They did not all possess sacred books; yet each 
had an alphabet and a form of writing by which they could 
communicate with one another, and by which they are known 
at the present time. 

V. As to the date of the beginning of letters, it nlay be said, 
that recent discoveries have carried it back several thousands ot 
years. Prof. Barton maintains that there were written inscrip- 
tions in Babylonia as early as 4500 B. C, and that picture- 
writing existed before that time. He says that many Baby- 
lonian contracts and revenue lists have come down to us from 
the dynasty of Ur, about 2500 B. C. In the times of Sargon 
and Narum-Sin, from 3800 to 3700 B. C, there are lists of cat- 
tle, sheep, horses and asses. Horses and hides were given in 
payment of taxes to the temples of Shirpurla and Ur. Kstatf's 
were bought and sold, and contracts recorded, as early as 230c 
B. C. An interesting tablet from Tdlo. dates from the tune ot 
Narum-Sin. about 3700 B. C. 

The development of Babylonia was in tht- prehistoric 
period. In that period. Xippur. l'>idu. Ur. Shirpuila, Kutha, 
Krcch. Agade, and other cities sprang into existence. Bctore 
the dawn of our present historical knovvleo^r. about -4500 B (. , 
the struggle for supremacy began, aiu! contiiui(*d until terrin 
nated by the final supremacN' '^t H.ib\l<n Nipp;r must have 
held the supremac\' for a lon^ time. <:Lmn;4 the prehistoric 
period. Prof. Barton hoKi> th:it th( Suum ri.in< weri thf pre 
Semitic inhabitants of Hab\'lonia. .ind that the >emilrs tuttirLl 
Babylonia as conquerors hetorr thr dawn "t histoiy Ihc 
presence of a non-Seinilic racr 1^ lurther iiidi-jatfi by the tavcs 
pictured on the votive t ibU t at Nipj>ar. 

Jastrow sa>'s. "The a^^e .>t ^ar^- n, ;^ B. C . in uhi>S'- in 
scriptions. En-Ld. ' hjrd •'! the lowt r \V(>:i;.* alrcavi\' -utui-^. 
is one of considerable cultme. 1 h:- 1^ - ;:":'■ i' iitl\' i vi'l<Mu-r,{ 
by the flourishing condition ot ot 1 ru- c- nihiLation ■ t l-.a 
and Lil, or Bel, with .Marduk reilctt^ t!.c j--»lr a iK-h.jU'.n-^ th .1 
took place in the 1- uphratc s valley * 

\T. The most niterr<l:nj^ t ..v : i- Miat th* ii;.'ia': '-t ^ t .1 r;-!; 
an index to the j'r"'^'rc>^ ^r u\i;:.' it: r. h i-^ a t:^ ■ r \ r >. : !i 
and other arch.i'>l.>^i>t^, that the al; h lIx t :y.'\\ • -i* «>: a trt mi 
svmbolic lanL:ua''e, whKJi (:"nN;->tr ! • t « irclc^ and ^';.:ari-. 
Straight lines, and rijr\L-. uh:rh w- i« ; 'ck'- 1 inl« th.r ^r.ri ic« 
of rocks; wo\rp irit" th' hi^kct- ..:;d ;vMn*<. !■ •' :^-; -i.^rax'-d 
upon the war ciu!»>^, canoed, arni' t tp 1 h< id-di-^^. indtatt-""d 
upon back*^ and l.rcast^ .)t tlr i-rixe- liv -■ • o:'-t>ti:!« fl i 
sacred lani^^ua^*- uhi.h i"-.d'd ^ t •.:', :< r-t .. ! !-y i!. 

•*' Rtli,Iion» ; Ha- >■' r ., .1:, 1 \» \t., , ,^- , 
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A second stage of progress was marked by more elaboraii- 
fif^urcs; some of ihem in the form of birds and animals, wiih 
the eye very prominent; others were in the form of serpents 
and fabulous creatures; still others had the human form in 
various attitudes, but often distorted. A third staRe con- 
sisted in pictographs, which grew into phonetic signs; the best 
example of this is the Hebrew alphabet. The geometric 
figures in the Grei-k art mark a parallel sta;{e. 

The origin of Babylonian civilisation on the Persian Gult, 
together with the dependence of Habylonia, for her fertility, 
upon streams and canals, account" 
for the numerous water deities In 
he found in the ancient Babylonian 
i'antheon. The first mention of the 
famous temple of Kutha is found 
in an inscription of the first dynasty 
of Ur, 2t;oo B. C. 

TaKourd Kly describes a bas- 
relief from Tello. Un this is a 
beardless man, with a huge eye, 
seen in full; two locks of hair 
fall on his shoulders; his tiara is 
s up-raised hand suppoits a cup for 
nojiions lo me iicuy oefnre him. On the right, a square 
shDuliicrcd bearded man, with Hat cap and flowing robe, is 
about to strike a fourth fitjure with a club. This represents the 
earliest race and the first stage of writing. 

Mure adv.inci'd is the '■ Kagle and Li<in Tablet" on which 
IS mentioned King l,'r-Nina. The 
■ Vulture .stela " represents a third 
stage; on this is the name of .i son 
>)f Lr-Nuia, Three fr.igments ot 
this , ire carved on i-ach >ide. On 
one, a tlock of vultures carrying 
away human n-mains Ten head- 
i, seated or standing, and 
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There is .1 Chaldean statue, with hands clasped in an atli- 
tudc of lievotion, feel carctully chiseled, and a tablet on the 
knees, which shows .1 ,nuch higher grade of art, and an 
arlvanceil stage oi writing If compared with the cylinder of 
Sargon. 10 which the date of iIikj H. C, has been assigned. 
this statue shows the diffsrcnce between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, 

Ur. W. II Ward ha-> called attention 1 1 seals in the Metro- 
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poliUo Muieum, New. York, and the British Museum. One of 
these represents a nude goddess riding on a lion, which draws 
a chariot, and holding lightnings in her hands. Another repre- 
sents the Goddess of Rain as apparently in the clouds; another 
divinity is standing on a winged lion, and carries a whip in the 
hand. Another seal represents the conflict between Merodach 
and the dragon. Merodach shoots the dragon with a trident 
arrow. Dr. Ward describes a cylinder, in which the serpent 
seems to be chased by the divinity; reminding us of the story 
of the Garden of Eden. Now, all of these seals and cylinders 
represent the earliest stages of pictographs; while othere seals 
represent the pictographs associated with the cuneiform letters, 
and thus represent the change from picture-writing to the in- 
troduction of the alphabet. By ejcamining the dates, we learn 
that these seals were all very ancient. Delitszh called Kutha 
one of the oldest centers of Sumerian civilization. The old 
Sumerian agricultural god was adopted by the Semites, but 
was assigned a place as the god of the underworld. A Semit c 
king has left an Inscription which dates 3500 B. C. In this 
inscriDtion» the kinf; invokes the deities, Ishtar and Sin. 

Vll. As to the birth place of these earliest alphabets there is 
much uncertainty. The common opinion is that it originated 
in Egypt, but the exploration of Glaser has proven that there 
was a high sta^e of civilization in Arabia, and that the Mina^n 
alphabet prevailed here very early in history. It is also an in- 
teresting fact that the famous Hammurabi, who has recorded 
his laws on a stele, was really the ruler of this district in which 
an unknown civilization prevailed. 

Hommel says: "In Southern Arabia, we come upon the 
traces of a high state of civilization at a very early period. 
Evidence of this is suppliecd by the ruins of ancient temples, 
towns, ac^ueducts, and above all, by the numerous inscriptions 
that survive. The letters are written in an alphabet which be- 
longs, at the very lowest estimate, to the same period as the 
so-called Phcenician, and must, therefore, be referred, tof^cthcr 
with the Greek alphabet, to one and the same source, vi/.: the 
Western Semitic alphabet. This circumstance alone i.^ in 
argument in favor of ascribing these inscriptions to the second 
millenium before Christ. * * In the Babylonian, no less 
than in the South Arabian, we find evidence of a belief that 
the deity gives men, all things that are good; that he blessts. 
protects, and rescues: assists ami delivt-rs -that he is gracious 
and merciful to all who approach him as suppliants, even <is a 
father is to his children. ♦ * ♦ The parallelism between 
the Biblical account and the latest arch.i'ology is thus com- 
plete, and makes it impossible to believe that the Biblical nar- 
rative could have been compiled in Palestine, at the late date 
to which our modern critics assign it. We have been able to 
prove that the system of name formation, which is found in 
South-Arabian inscriptions, was already in existence at the 
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beginning of the second millenium before Christ, and that the 
numerous personal names ascribed to patriarchal and Mosaic 
times, were in general use at this very period, and could ii«'t 
have been invented in or after the time of the kings. Hiblual 
tradition assigns the time of Abraham to the twentieth ecu 
tury B. C."* 

The cuts and plates are to be studied in this connection. .i> 
the cuts show the difference in the races, and the plates the 
difference between the alphabets. To illustrate: the cuts 
represent the prognathic or snouty appearance of the ancunt 
Sumrrian or l^abylonian faces as contrasted with orthognathii 
heads and faces of the Assyrians. On the other hand, the 
first plate exhibits the diffeicnt alphabets common among the 
Phcenicians and Assyrians; the second shows the cuneiform 
al[)habct of the Babylonians, and the third, the square letters 
common among the Mineans. 

The sacred books of the Hindus are next to be considered 
These have been made familiar by such writers as Max Muller. 
Dr. Freeman Clarke, Prof. Jastrow, Prof. Hopkins, and other> 
The books of the Hindus describe the chief gods of the Vedic 
age: i, Indra, the god of air; 2, Varuna, the god of water, m 
eluding the ocean, and light or heaven; 3. Agni, the god ot 
fire. 4. the Sun and Moon; 5, Yama, the god of death. 

It is remarkable that these books contain a story of thr* 
Creation, which resembles that in the Scriptures. It is found 
in the tenth book of the Rig- Veda, and is as follows: *' Dark 
ness there was; the universe was enveloped in darkness and 
undistinguishable waters. The luminous ray of the creative 
principle expanded in the middle. Nature was below; he who 
sustains was above. Chaos engendered black night, air and 
day. dea, of her own accord, first created the starry heavens. 
the high mi)untains. and the sea; then, as the bride of L'raaus. 
she brought forth Oceanus, the stream that encompasses the 
earth, and a long series of children, some of them mighty 
monsters. From the marriage Perseus and Lethys came the 
strong continents and streams, the sun god. the moon goddess. 
and the dawn. The dawn was united to Astra, the god of the 
stars, the wind, the morning-star, and the Milky Way/* 
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PHALLIC SYMBOLS IN AMERICA. 

BY H. L. STODDARD. 

It is not within the scope of this article to treat the matter 
here presented, otherwise than in a general way. Following 
the philosophy of phallicism to a conclusion will do much to- 
wards unveiling the deep mystery relative to prehistoric Ameri- 
cans, especially their works and relics, including their high 
places, which give evidence of a prevalence of phallicism. 

Recent excavations of Herculaniuum, Pompeii, and the 
Temples of Abydos have brought to ligbt many phallic sym- 
bols, the significance of which are only appreciated by those 
who have given a careful study to the philosophy of phallic- 
ism. The yoni symbol is used to-day in India symbolizing life 
everlasting, pro-creation and regeneration. The principle 
design in the representation of the yoni. was one that was 
known under the name of Asherah, which is translated and 
referred to in the Hible as the *' grove," or "groves." This 
image was a symbol of Ashtoreth. or the miiun of Haal and 
Ashtoreth, the male and female pro-creative deities of the 
Assyrians, equivalent to Cheinosch. Mulloch, Nana, and 
Astarte, the abominations af the ZidtHiain^, Amorites. 
Moabites, and Hittites, after which ^<^loinon stra\eti off. 
This symbol was regardeil .is prci minenlly ^.icr( li as thr 
•* Door of Life." Designs of ihikJ inia^c « . cnr \er\- fieqii'-nt-y 
in the sculptures of Ninr\rh ami Hahyloii. W'c learn tiuin 
the Old Testament how intimately the Ili.L;h I'l.ico .tnd lli^h 
Hills were associated with tlic wor^liip "t \hr teminim- (!c:t\. 
As there were in [)rehistoric liim s. >, V. tc .,/\ .' -/..': ccitain 
sects that consider and worship the t'emalr pi imiple as s;:peri*'r 
to that of the mah*. These arc ifir liindu wi»: -^hipj" is ut 
Sacti. the supreme feminine ci rali\ r i-itw who-e wcuship con- 
sists in the adoration of the Vulva. Yh\^ ::naL;e l^ ci'mmon!\- 
called the yoni (see Fig. i ). 

The pointed oval was one of Ih.e most cuirmon <>{ iht * on- 
ventionalized designs ol' the \'«>ni. rhis svml'ol in ir.ain c.i^es 
adorned the stone over the pi)ital ot the .nuicnt lemj.'.r-s of 
Yucatan and Peru, and is found io-i!a\' t»\-er the 'ioorwaxs ,;f 
the temples of India; a horizontal line ilrawn mi;: way will 
leave the design of the wiiuh)Ws an i diiois d i\:c temples 
throughout the worhi. anil is \\\\Ai is comiiionl)' drsi^iiated 
Gothic architecture (' ). .\n\ stml'-nt knows that the (ioths 
were barbarians, who adtlcd notiiin;^ to the worltl (^f science. 
art, or architecture. There aic onlv t\\<> classes (»f archi- 
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lecture, the Greek and the Saracenic. The doorway of 
Solomon's Temple was of this type, and was approached by 
walking between the two phallic columns, Jachin and Boaz. 
How intricately phallicism is interwoven into the evolutions 
of art, with its beautiful softening influence; science, with its 
beneficent truths; religion, with its many sects and creeds, we 
have only to acquaint ourselves with the origin for an exegesis. 
The concupiscent nature of the specimens makes it obligatory 
to elucidate the philosophy of phallicism to some extent, that 
the concatenation may be complete. Students, as a rule, arc 
not purifts, and accept the fact that euphemisms are not 




Fig. I. — YUNI !>VUBOL, PROH MRNARDS MOUKD. 

always applicable. However, the puerile indelicacy of the sub- 
ject matter need not offend those who are much given to vul- 
gar astonishment, or Mauvaise-Hontc — "Science knows no 
.Sex." History records that under the three ceoturiei of 
Ptolemaic rule, literature, philosophy, and the arts were assldu* 
ously cultivated. Many of the civic rulers were natives, and 
particular respect was paid to the old Egyptian religion. 

In support of my position — transmission of symbols from 
Asia — I quotf onr of the most eminent authorities, Tbeophilus 
G- Pinches, F. R. A. S , Department of Egyptian and Aityriaa 
antiquities, Kritish Mustrum, London. He says: "The Phceoi- 
cians, in common with the Canaanites. Philistines, Moibitet, 
Kdomites, and Amoritcs worshipped Haal and Ashtoreth u 
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thdr priacipal dtitict. The meaning of the name Baal-Aram 
(Baal ia AM^Zabiib) b Vlord," and designated the san. 
■tmea ate lloloeh and Milcom, both meaning king. 
This ddlyi like AalrtofaCh, wa$ worshipped under many differ- 
ent foraub each of wlncli could be regarded as a different deity, 
aa waa atoo the aaac with the Akkadian polytheism of Baby- 
lonia and Aasgnria. This worship, with that of Astarte, or 
AahtOfellK conatanlly led the Israelites asir0iy\ partly on 
accttsnl of thdr spmciog the same language, partly because 
of lida£ iftcoaliond communication with those who practiced 
It. This worship had, moreover, all the seduciums of a sensual 
fuOun-warMp. As the hot summer sun, Baal is called, in the 
inscriDtions of Africa, Baal chamnum {=Baal solans)^ and is 
regardad aa cdhiei of the gods. As the waning winter sun, he 
waa TSiMMMi; or AdoniSp descending to the under world, as 
Baal-tariCk la Sichem (Judge viii:33; ix:4, 46), he was the god 
who Itf^ the covenant between men; as Baal- Gad, he was 
lord ofgfood-lttck; as the patron god of Tyre, he was Baal-Sur 
(lord mTjtt;) or Melkarth (king of the city). The number 
of the different forms of this god was very great, many of 
the cilfca of Phoenicia and Palestine having a different one. 
Thomrh fundamentally the same as the Babylonian Bel- 
MerodacB and Samas, the sun god ( Phoen. Baal Shemesh), the 
worshijpof Baal differed from that of those gods in being of a 
i^t grAirnMtre ; hence, the severe punishment meted out to 
those who had joined in the worship of Baal-Feor (Num» 
xxv:3 fl; Deut. iv:3). Besides Moloch and Milcom, as the sun 
WM called Ir^the Amorites (Lev. xviii:2i; I. Kings xi:5, 33), 
he also bore the name Malcom (so read Jer. xlix:i, 3; instead 
of "thdr king") among the Moabites and Amorites. Both 
these nations also knew him under the name of Chemosh 
(Judg. xi:24; I. King xi:;). To both these forms of Haal 
mmman smerifias were made (?) and people burnt their children 
to death (Jer. vii:3i; II. Kings iii:27; II. Chron. xxviii;3). 
This custom was common to the Canaanites to the latest times, 
and, as in II. Kings iii:27»it sometimes took place upon the 
walls of the city in times of peril. For the same reason — the 
propitiation of the wrath of the deity — the priests of Haal cut 
themselves with knives, dancing around the altar with frantic 
shouts the while, as in I. Kings xviii:26-28. As an abomination 
of the service of Baal, there is repeated mention in the Old 
Testament of the male and female devotees against whom a 
law is formulated in Deut. xxiii:i8. Like the Semitic na- 
tions, the Egyptians and the Phtunician^ were icorshippcrs of 
natmrr amd Us generative fknccrs, and symbolic pillars were, there- 
fore, dedicated to Melkarth. In accordance with this idea, 
also, every god had a consort, and that of Baal was Baaltis, or 
Ashtoreth (I. Kings xi:5, 33), the Greek Astartc and the 
Assyrian Istar, with this difference, however, that whilst with 
the Phoenicians she was the reflection of Baal, the sun-god. as 
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creator, with the Babylonians she was the planet Venus, the 
daughter of sin. the moon. As the reflection oE Baal, she was 
called by the Phoenicians Shem-Baal ("the name of Baal") 
and/'nc Baal (" the face of Baal "). also Tanith, with the same 
meaning. Ashtoreth, therefore, represented the moon, the 
reflection of Baal as the sun-god. and Xht CiXy Ashioretk-kamaim 
("the Ashtoreth of two horns" of the the new moon) was 
probably so named because the chief seat of her worship under 
this aspect. It was upon this account, as mentioned by Philo 
of Byblos (Gebal), that she was represented horned. As god- 
dess of love, and counterpart of the Assyro-Babylonian Islar. 




(laut;httT <if sin, iht so-called "groves" (q v) or Asherahs. 
were (Udic.Tted to hi:r (Judges vi:25-30; II. Kings xxi:/, etc- ). 
These wcTL- the upright stems of trees, with, as some suppose. 
three branches, ami. if so, would offer stTme analogies with the 
sacrcti trees of the Assyrians .ind Hahylonians. The Phani- 
cian .'\sherah w.is set up near the aitar of Baal (judges vi:2S). 
and as. like the pillar or obelisk erected to Baal, or Melkarth, 
it Could be adapted to lehovah, thai also was prohibited in the 
worship of the latter I i}eut. .\vi:2i). Besides Baal and Ash- 
toreth. (he I'hieniciaiis also wurshipped'niany other deities to 
whom ihey altribuie.] various inventions. Among these were 
seven planet*, or K.i/iri ("great ones"), who were honored as 
the directors of al! thing*; their chief being Saturn (another 
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form of BaaL The Saturnalia Festival of the Romans was the 
couDterpart of tha feasts Baal and Osiris. 

As aa illttstration of the coDventionali»tion of phallic pit- 
larsi we quote Chambers Encyclopedia, relative to Hermes, the 
important Greek ^d, the traditional son of the Egyptian 
Nilua: "In art a similar development is seen from the old 
squared trunk or pillars, called Hermx, but by degrees orna- 
mented with a bearded head, to whicii sometimes are added 
phallic symbols, the destruction of which at Athens before the 
sailing of the Sidlian expedition led to a fearful tumult, and 
the ful of Aleibiadei fq. v.). In later, but still archaic art, he 
is represented bcardea, wearing the broad-brimmed Pegasus, 
and nolding the twisted caduceus. At the time of Phidias, he 
was represented unbearded, with curly hair, a crafty and charm- 
ing expression, and the form of an athlete. Instead of the 



Fig. 3.— ALTAB AT COIA.-i. 

pegasus, wings are sometimes arranged in his hair; his boots 
are winged, and his caduceus has two snakes attached to it." 

This makes clear the connection of the serpent as a phallic 
symbol, and makes clear the allegory of the serpent tempting 
Eve io the Garden of P3den. 

It is my object to show the correlation of the solstitial and 
phallic symbols of America, to those found in Asia, Europe, 
and Africa. Again referring to the emblem on the reverse of 
the iun-dial, symbolizing the yoni, one would naturally look 
for evidence of the presence of the male emblem in connection 
therewith. This we have, by referring to obverse of the sun- 
dial, which is divided into 36 divisions 360". each degree -- 4 
minutes; hence, each division -- 10 degrees, or 40 minutes, and 
isanalogousto Ahaz Sun- Dial (II. Kings xx:io-ii. It is clearly 
evident that the stone is a sun-dial, and the sun being the male 

(trinciple, it naturally follows that we have the male and 
emale principle depicted, equivalent to the Yang and Yin 
Tai-Kien (pronounced Tah-Gook) of Fu-Hi's philosophy 
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3323 B. C; Lin^a and Toni; Masseba and Ashera; Cnix- 
Ansata, and the Yoseki and Inseki. 

The sun is the Celestial God, the ^od of light, e(]ual to 
Yang or Heaven. The yoni symbolizes the female principle 
equivalent to Mother Earth, the Yin-Dark. Here we have a 
perfect correlation of the Yin and Yang, even th; 36 principles 
arc not lacking, the obverse side being divided into 3(3 princi- 
ples analogous to the Tah-Gook, the Altar of Heaven at Pekin. 
Ahaz Sun-Dial, and the altar at Copan, Central America, upon 
the obverse of which arc 36 hieroglyphics, of which more later. 
We find at Yaxchilan, a circular sacrificial stone of whitish 
limestone, the top of which is divided into eight divisions, 
with a round design in the center (Fig. 3). this ii analogous 
to Tah-Gook, inasmuch, as it has the eight divisions and ronml 




FiK. 4— AI-TAK WITH TUKHANIU ftOUHES. 

desiign in the center. (I'eabody Museum Memoirs, Volume 
Vol. II., No. 2, page i;i.) Now let us refer toTHE Ahekican 
AsTiuiARiAN. vol, XXVI, No. 3, page t46: " A stoae at Copan 
is in the form of an hemisphere. On the top are symbols 
which ci>rTespiind to the Yin-Vang of the Chine«." The cir- 
cular stone at Yaxchilan with eight divisions and round design 
in center would possibly show the 36 principles of Fu-Hi's 
philosophy, h.n! they not been worn awav. The Tah-Gook is 
divided into eight divisions, with a round design in the center 
(Vin-Vang), the- (-i(;ht divisions comprising the 36 priociples 
of l-'u-Hi's philosKphy, and thv stone at Yaxchilan is a fac- 
simik, with the exception of the 3*1 principles, which are lack- 
ing I this is not conclusive, but mure later, that it not acci- 
dental). 
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As a farther evideace that the prehistoric Americans were 
Asiatics, ire again quote Memoirs Peabody Museum, Vol. IL, 
No. 3, page 63: *' It is undeniable that these images of gods in 
Yuchuan and Piedras Negras sitting cross-legged in their 
■tches and wearing serpent head-dresses or turbans, are 
strongly suggestive of the Indo-Turanian representations of 
Buddha. At all events, the oblique eyes indicate Turanian 
origin, even though the historical reason, why the principal 
yod of the Maya-Toltecs, Ketsatkoatl (?). displays the Turan- 
ian type may not be clear to us. But where history is mute, 
monuments are eloquent." And again, the Buddha statue 
described in the "Antiquities of Tennessee," pp. 350 f, Plate 
XVIII.)t as well as that found at Piedras Negras and shown in 
Fig. 3« This specimen is known as the Wilson Shell Gorget, 
and was brought to light by Col. Thomas Wilson, curator of 
Prehistoric Archaeology in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, and was found by Mr. Emmert, an employ^ of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, in the year 1882. Its original field number was 
26^; Prof. Thomas', 6542; the museum number, 115562. Prof. 
Wilson states, that to all appearances it represents one of the 
Buddhist divinities. 

Referring again to the Yin and Yang at Copan and Yax- 
cbilan, it is interesting to note that the circular and square 
altars at Sela, or Petra, are correlated to the circular altar, 
Yang*Light, or Heaven, and the square altar, Yin- Dark, or 
Earth, at Pekin; also the circular altar having eight divisions 
at Yaxchilan. The circular altar at Copan shows the emblem 
of the Tia-Kiah clearly defined, and at Copan also is found the 
square aliar^ on top of which is depicted 36 hieroglyphics, 
analagous to the 36 principles of FuHi's philosophy, and the 
Great Monad (q. v.); also the nine (9) concentric circles, and 
three (3) terraces leading up to the altar at Fekin, containing 
nine steps each, which added to the nine concentric circles 
total-36. This cumulative evidence shows a correlation of the 
whole, and is proof evident of a religious system of phallicism 
and solstial worship throughout Asia and America. 

The Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 

Sives a perfect analogy of the emblem of the Yoni, which is 
epicted upon the reverse side of the sun-dial found near 
Menard's Mound, Arkansas, in the design upon a '* water 
bottle,*' (Plate XIII. f, page 90). and which was also found in 
Arkansas. The water bottle having the yoni symbol upon it, 
and neck of the bottle protruding through the yoni, the natural 
inference would be that the concept is of a phallic nature. 
The shape so indicates. These two specimens are unique, so 
far as known, and go far towards establishing the theory that 
ohallicism as practiced in Asia, by the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians and Egyptians, as also the Hindoos, who continue 
the practice with the same ceremonies in use six thousand 
years ago, has analogies that are unmistakable in America. To 
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continue to state that such lymbols having analogies of un- 
mistakable clearness, and occurring in numerous instances, are 
coincidences, is irroHonal. " Phallos used in pairs as amulet 
for boys. Octagonal shaft surmounted with octagonal pyra- 
mid, stained in pink, scarlet and green. A string passing 
through a central and vertical koU serves to suspend over th« 
child's shoulder." From MJzusawa ( " Phallicism in Japan," by 
Edmund Buckley). 

We speak of phallicism, and the Germans of phalluscult, 
and thereby tend to ignore the kteis-cult which prevails but 
little if any less than phallos-cult. But just as the term man 
is used for mankind, i. e. man and woman, so phallicism serves 
for what is properly phalloktenism, cult of the phallos and 
kteis. This dualism shows itself in \)\i usual juxta position \a 




Fig. 5.— BOTTLK WITH VOKl SYMBOL. 

India of the linga and yoni, in Syria of the mastebah lod 
ashera ( I take the mastebah as the male symbol), in Greece of 
the phallus and kteis, in Egypt of the cross and ring combined 
into the crux-ansaia, ir China of the yang and yin as seen inter- 
twined in the Corean crest, called in Japanese futatus-tonoye, 
and finally in Japan of the yoseki and inseki-" (" Phallicism 
in Japan," by Edmund Buckley.) 

It will be noted that the figure 8 plays a conspicuous part 
in the cosmogony of the Chinese and Japanese, hence the eight 
diagrams of Fu-IIi's philosophy. 

Other Striking Akalocies. 
The Masonic Key Stone is analogous in shape to the dia- 
grams of Fu-Hi's philosophy — of which there are eight — ud 
upon the Masonic Key Stone there are eight letters; the eight 
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diaffiui* of Fo-Ht'i phitoiophy contaio 36 principle! that are 
evolved fatKO the two principlea and four figures of Fu-Hi'a 
philosophy, aod indicates a correlation to the sun-dials of the 
Babylooiuit prior to 570 B. C, which were divided into 36 
divisioas of 10 degrees each. 

Analogiei of an interesting nature I quote from the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, February, 1904, page 
335, and article entitled "The Real Discoverers of America." 
Id an article under this title. Dr. Latouche-Treville, in La 
Revue, argues that the early Buddhist missionaries from Japan 
California were really the ancestors of the dominant native 
races of America, add the actual discoverers of the continent. 
He argues that the passage 
from Kamschatka by way of 
Bering Strait and through 
Alaska was quile possible- 
All along the North Ameri- 
can coast, from Alaska to 
Mexico, he traces — even to 
the Isthmus of Panama — the 
progress of these Japanese 
missionaries, adducing ethno- 
logical, economic, and lingu- 
istic proofs. Mexican folk- 
lore, he says, proves beyond 
a doubt that there were oral 
traditions among the Mexi- 
cans in which figured white 
men of the Mongolian type 
"in long white robes, who 
talked to the people in a 
language of goodness, and 
preached unto them peace, 
self-control, unselfishness, and 
righteousness." He produces, 
as evidence, pictures of Aztec 
deities which have curious 
analogies to Chinese sacred 
images. . . Even, he says, 
if one were as skeptical as 
Voltaire, be could not help being astonished at these similari- 
ties, and could not believe that these similarities are accidental. 
Ancient Mexican architecture, he says, is strongly suggestive 
of an Asiatic origin. The statuette of Huddha (there is no 
mistaking the intention), in priestly costume found at Cam 
pecbe, in Yucatan, and the deity with the face of an elephant, 
found in Aztec countries, were "copies of the idols of the 
East." 

No-Ammon, equivalent to Jupiter-Ammon. an Egyptian 
deity, styled Amun on hieroglyphic monuments, was compared 




Fig. 6.— IDOL FROM NICARAGUA. 
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by the Greeks with their supreme deity Zeus. The sacred 
name of Thebes. A/s city ("No-Ammon" in the Old Testa- 
ment), was, therefore, translated into Greek **Diospolis." 
Ammon is represented a& sitting on a throne, holding the sym- 
bols of life and poiver, and wearing a crown with a peculiar 
ornament of two feathers, and a band falling behind and hang- 
ing down to his feet. 

Referring again to Central America, we find that the Inca 
symbolized the sun, and had a peculiar head- dress with two 
feathers upright. Ammon equals Ra, equals Osiris, equals the 
sun, hence the analogy between Ammon and the Inca is, to say 
the least, strikingly clear, and cannot be accidental. 

"'Dial, an instrument for the measuring of time by the 
shadow of the sun. Dials are not mentioned before the 
days of Ahaz, nor hours till the time of Daniel's captivity in 
Babylon. (Dan. iviig.) Idol-worship, the worship and adora- 
tion of false gods. . . To these were paid not only rever- 
ence and devotion, but the most horrid rites. The most gross 
indecencies, the murder of children, suicide, torture, drunken- 
ness, and every abomination have been considered proper acts 
of worship. In some countries, idolatry still retams these 
shocking characteristics. High Place, a general word, com- 
prehending mountains and hills. The Hebrews, like most 
other ancient nations, supposed that sacred rites performed on 
elevated places were peculiarly acceptable to the Deity; 
hence they were accustomed to offer sacrifices upon mountains 
and hills, both to idols and to God himself, I. Kings iii:4; and 
also to build chapels there, II. Kings xvii:29. And so tenaci- 
ous of this ancient custom were the Jews, that even after the 
building of Solomon's Temple, notwithstanding the express 
law in Deut. xii.. they continued to erect such chapels on the 
mountains around Jerusalem, and tooffer sacrifices in them. 
And those kings, who in other respects strictly observed the 
law of Moses until Josiah, did not abolish these unlawful sacri- 
fices among the people, nor themselves desist from them. 
Kven Solomon himself sacrificed in chapels of this sort. 
I. Kings iii:3. House of the High Place means a chapel erected 
to God, or to idols, upon a mountain or hill. 

*'Japheth was the first son of Noah (Genesis x:2i);his poster- 
ity are described as occupying chiefly the western and north- 
em regions 'Genesis x:2-5>; this accords welt with the etymol- 
ogy of the name, which signifies ividely spreading; and how 
wonderfull) did Providence enlarge the boundaries of Japbeth! 
Mis posterity diverged eastward and westward; U'om the 
original settlement in Armenia, through the whole extent of 
Asia, north of the ^xq^X, range of Taurus, distinguished by the 
general names of Tartary and Siberia, as tar as the Eastern 
Ocean; and in process of time, by an easy passage across 
Behring Strait, and the entire continent of America; and they 
spread in the opposite direction, throughout the whole of 
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Eofope, to the Atlftsttc Ocean; thus literally encompassing 
the ourth within the precincts of the northern temperate zone. 
T imfkim ; k appears from all the passages in which this word 
is used that th^ were domestic idols or family gods (Jud. xvii:s), 
translated in same places images (Gen. xxxiiiQ). They seem to 
have had the human form and stature (I. Sam. xix:i3); and it 
appears that responses were sou|;ht from them the same as 
from oracles (Ezek. xxi:2i. This is confirmed by II. Kings 
xxiii:24« where they are spoken of in connection with the arts 
of divination. Perhaps it was also applied to the forms or 
imsitm$minit of astrology r (See '* Concise Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible/' by Rev. James Covel, Jr., New York; published by 
T. Mason and G. Lane, 1840.) 

As an illustration of the esteem in which Teraphims were 
held, we cite the episode of Jacob and Laban. Jacob after 
working seven years for Rachel and seven years for Leah, 
becoming dissatisfied, betook himself, wives and maid servants, 
and men servants and all his possessions at night, to journey 
to the land of Canaan. Without Jacob's knowledge, Rachel, 
who was barren, stole Laban 's (her father's) teraphims. Laban 
pursued after Jacob seven days, overtaking him on Mt.Gilead, 
and charged Jacob with taking his images (teraphims). Jacob 
answered, ** With whomsoever thou findest thy gods Jet him 
not live« and Laban went into Jacob's tent, and into Leah's 
teqt,and into the two maid servants' tents; but he found them 
not. Now Rachel had taken the images and put them in the 
camel's furniture, and sat upon them, and Laban searched all 
the tents and found them not; and Rachel said to her father: 
'* Let it not displease my lord that I cannot rise up before thee; 
for the custom of women is upon me.*' and Laban searched all 
the tent, but found them not. . . And Jacob took a stone 
and set it up for a pillar, (which means, symbol-generative 
power!, and Laban said, "This heap is a witness between me 
and thee this day." Therefore was the name of it called 
Gale-ed, and Mizpah; for he said, "The Lord watch between 
me and thee, when we are absent one from another." (Gen.xxxi.) 
The Chinese gcnseng — American ginseng — used as a panacea, 
and when shaped like the human form, which is quite common, 
worn as a talisman. *'is the same as the mandrakes of Gen. 



*H 



''And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found 
mandrakes in the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah. 
Then Rachel said to Leah, *Give me, I pray thee, of thy son*s 
mandrakes'; and Leah said unto her, * Is it a small matter that 
thou hast taken my husband? And wouldst thou take my son's 
mandrakes also?' And Rachel said. 'Therefore he shall lie 
with thee to-night, for thy son's mandrakes.' And he lay with 
her that night.*' (Gen. xxx:I4-i6j 

That the Hebrews were phallic worshippers is evidenced in 

•"PlMlHctoai in Japan." by Ednoad tuck Icy 
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many places in the Bible. forlntUnce, Ezck.vi: 16-23, I^- Kings 
and Lamentations. More especially: ''Howbeit every nation 
may have gods of their own, and put them in the houses of the 
High Places, which the Samaritans had made, every nation in 
their cities wherein they dwelt." (II. Kings xvii:29.) *• He 
removed the High Places, and brake the images, and cut down 
the groves, ( Asherahs-^Cloisters, Secret Place), and he brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent, that Moses had make: for unto those 
days the Children of Israel did burn incense to it: and he 
called it. Nehushtan/* (II. Kings xviii.4) Josiah destroyeth 
idolatry—'* and he put down the idolatrous priests, whom the 
kings of Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high plaees, 
in the cities of Judah, and in 
the places round about Jerusa- 
lem; them also that burned in- 
cense unto Baal, to the sun, and 
to the planets, and to all the 
hosts of heaven; and he brake 
down the houses of the Sodom- 
ites, that were by the house of 
the Lord, where the women 
ivove hangings far the grove. And 
he brake in pieces the images, 
and cut down the groves, and 
filled their places with the 
bones of men/' (II. Kings 
xviii:s, 7-14.) "Thou hast also 
taken thy fair jewels of my 

fold and of my silver, which 
had given thee, and madest 
to thyself images of men, (1. /. 
of a male), and didst commit 
whoredom with them." (Ezek. 
xviii;). 

The concomitant analogies 
and cumulative evidence may 
be summarized as follows: A 
hill, a hi^h place, is where the 
asherahs were worshipped. Asb- 
erahs are translated, grove, or 
groves, in the Bible. Teraphims are equivalent to household 
deities of the Greeks and Romans, and the abominations of 
the Assyrians, Phoenicians. Zidonians, Hittites, Ammonites and 
Moabites, whose gods were Baal and Beltit=to Ashur sod 
Astarte, Istar and Nana, Chemosh, Molloch, Milcom. Adonai, 
Tammuz (Darling), and Vishnu and Siva of the Hindoos. 

The yoni symbol was common over the doorways of 
temples of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, and are still used in 
India today, being placed over the doorways of temples; the 
top of doorways and windows being shaped like the top of a 
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jrooi, with • horiiootal line drawn midway. The same symbol 
tt foood over^ the doorways of buried temples in Peru and 
Central America. One of the positions of the rites and cere- 
oiooies of the followers of the Sacti faith in India to-day, is to 
koeet in adoiation before the bare yoni. This is the position 
of the statue of the man found on the sun-dial at Menard's 
Mound, Arkansas. He is kneeling before the statue of the 
woman, who is seated, and has the emblem of the pudenda 
(matrix and yoni) depicted between her. limbs. On the reverse 

I. 2. 3. 4. 
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* Fig. S.^SYMBOLS OF UNION. 

of the sun-dial, is the emblem of the yoni. The sun-dial is 
divided in 36 divisions of 10 degrees each, as Ahaz Sun-Dial 
(q. v.), 10 degrees being spoken of five times. Ahaz was a wor- 
shipper of Hills, High Places, and Asherahs. Phallic statues 
symbolize the generative organs (see Theophilus G. Pinches, 
r. A. R. S., British Museum) 

What more comprehensive proof do we want, that the sun- 
dial and statues have a clear connection with the Babylonian 
Sun-Dial and the Assyrian Asherahs, or Phallic Statues? 
Absolutely nothing is lacking. ** Where history is mute, monu- 
ments are eloquent," but history is not mute in this case, many 
records are extant that make clear the use of Teraphims, or 
Phallic Statues, and the statues found on the sun-dial are sym- 
bols of Phallicism-Terraphim. 

Ahaz*s Sun-Dial is the first dial there is anv record of in the 
history of the world. The American dial must necessarily be 
of an age 570 B. C, as hours are not spoken of prior to Daniel's 
captivity, 570 H. C. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
the Jews borrowed this mode of dividinjr rime from the 
Chaldeans, from whom it also passed to the Greeks and Romans. 
It appears, however, that some advancement toward a more 
regular and artificial division was made before the captivity, as 
we read of a sun-dial which belonged to Kinjr Ahaz. (II. Kin^s 
xx:il.) Perhaps it was brouj^^ht from Habylon — where such in- 
struments appear to have been first used- as a curious orna- 
ment and convenience for royal use. and so was carefully pre- 
served for many years. (Repd ** A Summary of Biblical Anti- 
quities,** by John W. Nevin, O. D.. Philadelphia, 1S49. The Am. 
ounday School Union). Aha/ reigns 712 B.C.. ami died ;2f^ B. C. 
Isaiah turned the shadow back 10 deforces on Ahaz's Sun-Dial 
713 B. C. <II Kings xvi. and xx.: Dan. iv:h;.' It is an evi- 
dent fact that the stone dial was wrought before the division of 
time into hours: hence it is a replication of Ahaz*s Sun-Dial. 
or else, the orii^ntil. The dial, ot course, antedated the time 
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hours first began to be used, iDasmuch, as 560 degrees are sub- 
divided decimally. The Chaldeans naturally used degrees as 
divisions of time, in ascertaining periods of time of the day 
and night; as they had previously used the method in dividing 
the annual orbit of the earth into 12 zodiacal signs, which were 
subdivided into 30 degrees each; /.^. hours are not spoken of 
before 570 B. C, and as Ahaz's Sun- Dial was divided into 
divisions of 10 degrees, the correlation is complete. Primarily, 
the Babylonians reckoned time annually, t. e. 12 zodiacal signs. 
Secondarily, divisions of time were made by degrees, the 360 
degrees being taken as a basis, and dialing was accomplished 
bv using subdivisions of 10 degrees, the equivalent being 20 
sun discs or stadias, e, g, the 36 divisions of the sun-dial x 20 
== 720 stadia; thus, it will be seen that the decimal, duodecimal 
and sexigestmal systems were used, and that 20 is the common 
constituent of 360 degrees; the other factor being 18. The 18 
divisions of day and night, x 20 stadias -- 720 S., thus, it 
is clear that the dials necessarily numbered 18 divisions of 
day, and 18 divisions of night, of 20 stadia, or 10 degrees each. 

A more eloquent, though mute witness could not be found 
than the dial itself. It is not possible to ascertain the time on 
the American dial by any otner system but the Babylonian. 
Ahaz was a phallic worshipper, hence valued Teraphims as one 
of his chief treasures; and he prized the sun*dial which he 
obtained at Babylon, and which he carefully preserved for 
many years. Pharaoh- Necho subjugated Judaea, 610 B. C, 
and took JehuAhaz and the treasures away to Egypt. Egypt 
traded by caravan with India, the Hindoos had communica- 
tion with this continent; if cumulative evidence counts for 
aught. Ergo, in re, Babylonian Sun-Dial and Teraphims found 
the American continent. I suggest that a survey of the archae- 
ological field in Arkansas, especially near Menard's Mound, is 
a dissideratum. 

The Mariner's compass was invented by the Chinese about 
2534 B. C. but was not used for navigation until 216 A. D.; but, 
strangely enough, the needle was supposed to point to the 
south, instead of to the north. The number of point, accord- 
ing to the Chinese, is 24. The knowledge of the compass was 
communicated to the Arabs; at least the Arabs at the time of 
Vasco de Gama had charts with meridians and parallels. 
From Torpens we Icarn that the compass fixed in a box was 
used among the Norwegians in the middle of the 13th centuiy. 



THE TEMPLE OF ABU SIMBEL. 
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The forgotten and half-obliterated civilization of ancient 
Egypt b«t gives us ftr more splendid evidences of its de- 
parted nuunificence than the ruins of the sanctuaries at Abu 
SimbeK Tneie are counted among the most stupendous monu* 
ineott of early Ec^ptian architecture, and even the gigantic 
edifices found in Egypt proper are hardly more interesting. 
Abu SiP.bel is located on the west bank of Nile, between 
Korosho and Wady Haifa, in Nubia. The so-called Great 
TemplCt wai dedicated primarily to the gods Ammon-Rt of 
Thebes and Ra-Harmachis of Heliopolis, though Ptah of 
Memphis and the deified Rameses II., who founded it nearly 
thirteen centuries before Christ, were also worshipped by its 
votaries, Burckhardt, in 1812, first called the attention of 
Egyptologists to this sanctuary. In subsequent years Belzoni. 
Lepsius, and Mariette repeatedly freed the temple from the 
sands of the shifting west desert and laid bare the wonders of 
the inner chambers. In 1892 Capt. Johnstone, K. E., restored 
the facade, and built two walls to protect the temple from the 
encroaching sands. 

The longer axis of the Great Temple runs almost due east 
and west, with the entrance at the eastern extremity, so that 
the ra)rs of the rising sun penetrate even to the innermost 
sanctuary. The length of the rock-temple, hewn out of the 
living granite of the hillside, is iSo feet from the threshold of 
the entrance to the back of the innermost chamber. A flight 
of steps leads from the river to the fore-court carved out of 
the steeply sloping cliff. At the rear of this fore-court rises 
the imposing facade with its rows of graven captives, its hol- 
low cornice and embellished balustrade. The entrance is at 
center, flanked on the north and the south by pairs of colossal 
statues of Rameses II. The temple proper consists of an eight- 
pillared, Great Hypostylc Hall, 58 feet by 54 feet, correspond- 
ing to the covered colonnades of the temples built in the open, 
a four-pillared Small Hypostyle Hall, 36 by 24 feet, a trans- 
verse chamber connected with the latter by throe doors, and 
the inner sanctuary. Besides this, there are eight smaller 
chambers adjoining either the large or small hall, which were 
evidently used as storerooms for the temple utensils and furni- 
ture. The walls, the ceilings, and the square pillars are cov- 
ered with reliefs, still vividly colored and of great historical 
value. They usually depict events of importance that occurred 
during the reign of Rameses II., but in some cases the inten- 
tion of the artists appears to have been to secure decorative 
effects only. 
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Remarkable as the temple proper is, the real interest in the 
structure centers in the colossi of Ramescs II. grouped about 
the entrance and hewn out of the cliff against which their 
backs are placed. Each of the gigantic figures, 65 feet in 
height, is larger than the world-famous colossi of Memnon, and 
despite the enormous scale on which they are executed, the 
workmanship is admirable. The pleasing, intelligent counten- 
ance and characteristic nose of the great Pharaoh are best pre- 
served in the southernmost staue. The second colossus has 
unfortunately been partially destroyed, and the head and 
shoulders, which have fallen from the rest of the body, lie 
upon the t^round at its base. The supporting stonework under 
the craeked right arm of the first of the colossi was placed in 
that position by one of the later king*« of the 19th Dynasty. 
probably some ten of eleven centuries B. C. 

Ramescs II. is shown in the statues with the double crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. His hands rest upon his knees. 
and from his neck depends a ring bearing his name. This is 
also carved upon the upper arm and between the legs. To the 
ri^ht and left of each colossus and in various other places are 
smaller figures of other members of the royal family. Upon 
the southern pair of statues are several Greek, Carian, and 
Ph(t.'nician inscriptians of considerable philological and histori- 
cal interest, which were cirved by soldiers of military expcili. 
tions which had penetrated as far as Abu Simbel during thr 
centuries following the construction of the Great Temple. 

It is almost impossible to describe the majesty and splendui 
dignity c)f these tremendous figures. To be truly appreciated 
they must be viewed under the dazzling glare of the Egyptian 
sun. or the brilliant whiteness of the Egyptian moon. Even 
the comparison with a hum^ figure standing upon the hand of 
the st.itue helps us but diml> to comprehend with what infinite 
toil and ))atience the thousands of slaves and bondsmen. 
laboring with their |)rimitive tools under the sring of thh task- 
niastcrrt' lashes, hewed these monster human likenesses from 
the living granite. And even ttiough our understanding of the 
incthnds with which they wrought and the purposes for which 
thry raised their edifices is but to«i often fragmentary, our ad- 
miration for these old Egyptian builders is boundless, and we 
ran t>iily regret that Time, the destroyer, made it impossible 
for us t«i complete the record. 
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SPEAR-HEADS* KNIVES, STONE AXES, AND OTHER 

EDGED TOOLS. 

The term " edged tools " is one which is generally applied 
in historic times to a series of weapons and implements which 
are made out of steel, and embraces a large number of dififerent 
articles, such as knives, dirks, swords, axes, and hatchets, as 
well as hoes and spades. When applied to the articles which 
appeared in prehistoric times, it embraces only those which 
werejnade out of stone and copper, and in a few cases out of 
bronze. This is a very interesting fact, for it shows that a series 
of such weapons and tools have followed one another in buc- 
cession from the earliest to the latest period, including pre- 
historic and historic times, and have not ceased to be extremely 
useful. Some have claimed that there was an evolution of all 
edged tools known to history out of those which appeared in 
the earliest part of the prehistoric age, and that successive 
stages can be traced even through the changes which have 
occurred in the material as well as in the form; but it is so diffi- 
cult to trace the line of progress that few have succeeded in 
the task, and so the two classes have remained separate. 

We propose in this article to treat of the edged tools in 
prehistoric times, and to show that they had a close relation 
CO one another. It is true that a great diversity of material 
was used, and a great variety oi ^orms appeared, and many 
names were given for the different classes. It is a noticeable 
fact that the progress of making edged tools in prehistoric 
times varied according to the material which was used, as a 
weapon or implement which was made out of flint or chert, 
underwent a different process from that which was made out 
nf other material. The chert was flaked and chipped, and 
afterwards ground; while other materials went through an 
entirely different process. The shape was secured by pecking 
rather than by chipping. It may be said that various authors 
h«ve described the processes through which edged tools pass 
before they are made useful. Such authors have classified the 
weapons and tools according to their shapes and uses, yet few 
have been able to show the connecting links between the vari- 
ous weapons which were used in prehistoric times. 

I. It is to be noticed that the weapons and tools which 
were first used, were made out of flint, which was chipped, and 
the p'ocess of making them was by flaking off pieces of the 
*tonc. rather than grinding the stone, so as to produce an edge. 
In other words, chipping appeared before grinding It is un- 
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certain how early this process of chipping began; but the gen- 
eral opinion is that it was the common method in the Paleo- 
lithic Age, and continued through the Neolithic. Dr. Thomas 
Wilson says: "The characteristic implements of the Neolithic 
Period are the polished stone hatchets. They are found prac- 
tically all over the world, showing that neolithic civilization 
must have comprised an extensive population and endured for 
a long period of time. The material of which the implements 
were made differed according to the locality, but a general 
likeness prevails throughout the world. This is illustrated by 
tne plates, one o( which represents the relics which wete 
found in the ancient turquoise mines in Arizona. The most of 
the relics are mauls and 
stone hammers, but a 
few grooved stone 
axes may be seen 
among them. The 
great iiize and weight 
of some of these im- 
plements indicate th<.- 
great strength of the 
men who used them. 
The grooves around 
some of the boulders 
were made to receive 
a raw-hide band, in 
others, the groove was 
cm near to one end. 
They all give evidence 
of hard usat;e. The 
other plate represents 
the (iiffercnt stages 
throiiKh which a stone 
axe <ir hatchet wouM 
pass before il reached 
a p'-rtect M;i(;c. The process of making an axe or any 
kind ol edged tool was a gradual one. The first stage con- 
sisted in striking; off iliikes from the core, and thus makiDg a 
.iharp ed^e, reducing it to a rude implement. The skill was 
gained by practice, and finally the perfect instrument was 
reached without depriving the object of its natural shape. In 
this stage the hatchet might be mistaken for a paleolithic im- 
plement. In a second stage a small hammer, or possibly a 
bone lliike, was used. The chips removed are smaller, the 
edge^ of thi- implement made reuular. the surface reduced to 
a level, and the entire object made ready for polishing. 

We are to notice, however, that the age of many of the 
flint relics dlfferctl from that of the grooved axe, for many of 
the chipped relics belong to the Paleolithic Age; but all the 
grooved relics of whatever form belonged (o the Neolithic Age. 
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This is illustrated by the cuts* for in one of them we see the 
paleolithic relic with the rudest style of chipping; in the others 
we see the chert brought to an edge* the shape of the relic de- 
termining its use. 

IL As to the names which are to be given to these different 
implements, it would seem that they must vary according to the 
stage of perfection which was reached. . The sharp edge was 
necessary to any and every perfect implement; yet the shape 
would determine the use which it would serve. 

The flint relics might pass through many stages before they 
could be called hatchets, knives, spear-heads, or axes, but the 
skill of the arrow-maker rapidly developed into the art of 
making spear-heads, arrow-heads, knives, and even axes, 
though polishing and grinding was necessary to give to the im- 
plement an edge to make it useful for cutting. 

The arrow-head might have a sharp ed^e and point, 
but the size would distinguish it from the spear-head, though 
the notch in the arrow would necessarily be deeper than that 
of the spear-head. On the other hand, the hatchet made of 
flint would have a ground edge, but the shape of the relic 
would generally show whether it was used for cutting or for 
piercing. Piercing was a mission of the arrow-head, spear- 
head, dirk* and even knives; but cutting was the mission of 
the celt and the axe. 

The arrows used in former days were of several kinds. The 
hunting arrow used in killing buffalo was generally about two 
feet long, of the usual cylindrical form, and armed with a 
elongate, triangular point, made of flint. The war arrow 
differed from that used in hunting, having a barbed point, 
which was very slightly attached to the shaft, so that if it 
penetrated the body of an enemy, it could not be withdrawn 
without leaving the point in the wound. A set of arrows was 
called '* ma*wi-da,*' they varied from two to twenty in number. 
One set was distinguished from another by the order of the 
paint stripes on them, by the feathers used, and by the mode in 
which the arrow-heads were made. Quivers for men were made 
of buffalo-hide; for boys, of other skins, or the skins of cougars. 
The wrist was defended ftom the percussion of the bowstring 
by the leather wrist-guard. Some have imagined that the fiat 
stones with perforations, which are so common, were used for 
wrist-guards. Shields were made of the hide of buffalo bulls; 
they were round and very thick; arrows did not penetrate them. 

The Dakotas did not have stone hoes, but used the shoulder 
blades of the buffalo instead. While on the other hand, the 
Southern tribes used hoes with notches for the handle and the 
blade ground to a sharp edge, thus making the hoe into an 
edge tool. 

Mr. G. O. Dorsey describes a tomahawk, or war club, with 
the steel point inserted at the shoulder or turning point, in- 
stead of at the end. The heads of tomahawks, as well as of 
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battleaxes, were first made of stone, but within the last cen- 
tury and a half they have been fashioned of iron. 

III. Prof. F. VV. Putnam has spoken of the relics which 
are in the Peabody Museum, and has compared them to those 
which are common in Great Britain. He calls some of them 
dirks; others, knives; still others, hoes. Flint knives without 
handles are common in all our museums, and are often con- 
founded with arrow-heads, although with most archaeologists 
they are termed flake knives oi trimmed flakes. Numerous 
specimens of these knives have been found in graves in South 
ern California. Dr. Edward Palmer has found such knives m 
the burial caves of Coahuila, Mexico, specimens of which are 
now in the Peabody Museum. The flakes are fastened to 
handles by means of a tenacious substance obtained from the 
cactus. They furnish an interesting addition to our knowled^^e 
of one of the methods of mounting the chipped knives, and at 
the same time show the difference between knives and spear- 
heads. Some of the blades are left blunt at the butt-end of a 
flake; others have the one side curved and trimmed along both 
edges, rounded at the point; others are so fashioned as to 
resemble arrow- heads and spearheads, as both sides are 
curved and rounded to a sharp point. 

The American specimen of daggers differ from those in 
Great Britain in this: that the blade is broader near the butt 
than in England. Stone daggers seem to have been of thtee 
kinds: (i) with the butt prolonged and rounded, so as to be 
used in the hand; (2) those that were hafted in wood, the 
handle differing in size and length; (3) those which had orna- 
mental handles of stone or metal. The blade is about the 
same shape, but the handle differs accorning to circumstances. 
Daggers were in use in Mexico in ancient times; they are made 
in some cases of flint, and in others of obsidian. Many obsi- 
dian flakes are found in Mexico which are long and slim, and 
have a sharp edge on either side, and are called razors. They 
differ from daggers, and yet can be called edged toolf. 

IV. The most interesting of all edged tools are the grooved 
axes. They may be divided according to their shape into several 
classes, as follows: 

(i) Those made from waterworn boulders, with a rude 
groove sunk into the surface and the butt ground to a cutting 
edge, while the original crust is left untouched. 

(2) Those with shallow grooves, with a groove on the side 
or edge. Ninety per cent, of the specimens have their grooves 
set at right angles. The most simple form has m round head, 
tapering sides, with a groove around the instrument of equal 
depth and width. These resemble the hammer stones mnd 
mauls, except that they have a sharpened edge. The variation 
in them is that the groove is deeper, and the pole larger mnd 
flatter and the bit longer. 
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(3) Those with the pole inclined to be more pointed. The 
groove }iat projecting ridges all arobnd it. The blade. is 
thinner and more syn>metrical. 

(4)' Those with rounded pole and one straight edge, that 
which oooaes toward the workman. The groove g^oes round 
three sides of the axe. The flat edge is useful for inserting a 
wedge between the handle and the axe» to make the handle 
tighter. This would be called an adze rather than an axe. 

(5) Those with flat sides and edges, and square corners and 
poles. The groove around the three sides has the projections 
sharp. This axe is full of angles. 

(6) Those that are long in proportion to the other dimen- 
sions. The pole is flat, the groove near the head, the bit long 
and tapering. A variation of this axe is where the blade is long 
and the groove is near the head and is set at an acute single, 
and so arranged as to bring the bit near the handle. This 
would also l>e called an adze. This class comprises but a small 
portion of the grooved axes, and seems to be peculiar to cer- 
tain regions. In Wisconsin there arc stone axes which have 
long and tapering blades or poles. Some of them have 
the groove between two projections, set at an angle with 
the blade or pole; and have also the bit finished with 
ridges and creases. The edge sometimes coming nearly to 
a point. These axes are often very handsome and graceful 
in appearance, showing a great deal of painstaking work in 
their shaping. 

(7) This may be termed the double bitted axe, and has the 
groove in the middle, and a bit with cutting edge at each end. 
It is heavy in the center and light in the bit. with raised edges 
on either side of the groove and extending clear around the 
axe. This is a modification of the axe just liescribed. 

(8) This has the pole Hat like a hammer, but the bit runs to 
a point from the groove, making it resemble a pick more than 
an axe. The groove is near one end. This axe could not 
have been used for cutting or splitting wood, and wa^ probably 
used as a pick axe for working steatite, for a large majority of 
them are found near steatite quarries. The pole is generally 
battered. 

(9) This is made of hematite which cannot be chipped, but 
1% always ground or polished. A few of them are made with 
a groove, as if designed for a nythe by which thev could be 
handled. The hematite axes differ from hematite chisels in 
that they have gooves and are made fiom larger nuggets, all 
of which are apparently natural; while the chisels are ground 
or polished, and nave no grooves. 

The plate represents several axes from the Pueblo country. 
A majority of them are made from a specif of «ienite and 

porphyry. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



NUftBMBBftG AMD IT8 ART» TO THB EnD OP THE ElOHTBF.NTH CbNTURY. 

By D. p. S Ree, LibraruiB of the Induttrial Muieam. Translated from 
the GemiBD by G. H. Palmer. New York: Chat. Scribner*! Sons; 1905. 

The hiuory of NnremberR it the history of art and architecture from 
the twelfth century to the present time. Yon have first a view of the 
castle, with the Pagan's Tower; also, the Imperial castle, both of which 
art inlerestinic becaase of their history and their architectural features. 
Nest come the interiors of the castle chapels. The ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century follows, illustrated by the ch.tpel of St. 
Eucharius and St. Sebald*s Church . The Zodlogical Gardens and the gate- 
tower follow this. The market place, the town hall. St. Maurice's Chapel, 
the church ot St. Lawrence, a view of the bridge over the Pegnits, the 
beautifttl fountain, the west door of St. Lawrence's Church, the west door 
of the Frouenkircher, the staircase of St. Lawrence's Church, a courtyard 
in the Bindergasse, and the DUrer-house are named. These are followed 
by the scnljptures of the fifteenth century, which are mainly scenes in the 
life of Christ. 

It is plain, from the engravings themselves, that Albert Dtirer im- 
pressed himself upon the art of Nuremberg, as much as ever Luther did 
upon the thought of the people. It was in the castle of Nuremberg that 
Luther was concealed. 

It is evident that the reUgious sentiment was very strong in this city, 
for the views of Christ on the cross, of St. Cosmos, St. Paul and St. Mark 
are all very prominent, and the windows are full of scenes in the life of 
Christ. There are other specimems of art, which are merttly decorative. 
Among these are table centerpieces, dishes and etched armor. 

The art of the sixteenth century seems tu have been in advanee of all 
preceding. It includes the ' Spittlerthor " and its tower, the courtyard of 
the Tucherstrasse. the Peller house, and the Fembo house. Neremberg 
and its art in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are repre>crnted in 
the last chapter. There are 123 illustrations. The book is imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

New VoYAGfis TO North Amkrica. Hy Haron de La Hontan. Reprinted 
from the English Edition of 1703. with Notes and Index by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. LL. I). In two Volumes. Chicago: A C. McClurg \ 
Co.; 1905. 

This wot k contains one of the most intcrestm^ historie» of early voy- 
ages ever written, and may well be classed with the voyages of Marquette, 
loliet, LaSalle, and others, which through the writings of Farkman have 
become so familiar to American readers. It. therefore, seems strange that 
It should have remained so long out of print and its contents continued as 
a sealed book. Messrs. McClurg \ Co. have, therefore, done an absolute 
favor to the public in republishing the nrst edition with the same letter 
press, maps, charts cuts and illustrations as they were given in the first 
edition. 

La Hontan was. to be sure, not quite so early as Nieolet Marquette, or 
even as Hennepin or L^iSalle, nor did his actual voyages extend so far as 
he 'himself represents, for the so called "Long River" was largely the 
creation of his own fancy; yet the descriptions of the region along the 
Great Lakes are so graphic and real that everyone finds great interest in 
r^Kling the book. The "narrative." to be sure, lacks that detinitenes& 
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which comes from the experiences of such travellers as Joliet. Nicolet. 
Marquette and LaSalle, and others; vet it furnishes us with the materials 
trom which we can make a picture ot the times which is very sug^^estivr. 
The maps are especially valuable, as they give not only the shape and 
relative location of the lakes and rivers very correctly, and they give the 
names of the various Indian tribes which were formerly scattered over thr 
entire region. 

It will be remembered that La Hontan visited the upper lakes after 
Marquette and Joliet and LaSalle had finished their voyages, but before 
any marked changes in the location of the Indian tribes. 

The style of tne author is also an additional recommendation, as it is 
very graphic and interesting, and ;)bounds with descriptions of the scenes 
and objects which are very natural and lifelike. It is true that great changes 
have come over the entire region, for nearly all the wild animals which 
formerly abounded here, have long since disappeared; the Indian tribes 
which formerly made their habitat m the region traversed, have gone, and 
their names have been so changed that it is difficult to identify them. Still 
the ethnologist, who is seeking information about the past, finds the work 
a most valuable aid. and one which confirms the descriptions of other ex- 
plorers. 

It should be said that the notes by Mr. Thwaites are exceedingly valu- 
able, as they explain the terms used and throw much light on the history 
of the times. 

The stvlc of the author is especially attractive, and in some respects 
resembles that of Farkman, as it brings before us very clear and definite 
pictures of the scenes which have so greatly changed and brings us into 
the midst of the activities of the past, the contrast between the old and 
the new being verv perceptible to every reader. The second volume brings 
the author into a new light, as it is given to a sarcastic discussion about the 
tenets ot the Jesuits. 

Twkntv-Skconu Annual Report of the Bureau op American 
Kthnology. Hy J. W. Powell, Director, 1900-1901 Washington, D. t' 

This is a very attractive work. It is a government report and treats of 
the Pawnee Indians, but it gives the poetry and the mutic as well as the 
ceremonial art which still prevails among them. Mist Alice Fletcher was 
assisted by James A. Murrie. an educated Pawnee, in gaftiering the songs 
and myths of the people, and the government printing office has given 
illustrations which bring before the eye the native costumes, the sacred 
pipes, the Kurahos or sarred head-dress, and the musical notations which 
still prevail among this people. If anyone is inclined to doubt the native 
taste and love of ornament of the aI)origines, or fails to realiie that there 
W4^ any real refinement among them, he needs only to look at the beautiful 
and many-colored decorations which are to be seen in the ceremonial pipes 
and the tleecy "tirowas" or feather symbols which they carried into their 
sacred dances. 

Miss Fletcher had become familiar with the best tide of the Indian 
character, and fortunately has been able to make it known to the Aoierican 
public. If there is any such vulgarity among them, at it shown by various 
writers, it has been t )rtunately bidden from her, or carefully Ignored, for 
no one would suspect it from anything which the writes. On the contrarv. 
everyone who reads her reports arc led to realize that there was a grace of 
movement and poetical sentiment which embodied itself in their tongt and 
ceremonies quite equal to any that appears in most of the religious exer- 
cises of the whites. 

It IS true that there is much repetition in their tongs and a lack of 
definiteness and cleverness in their thoughts, yet noise and vulgarity and 
profanity which prevail in certain assenmlies of the whites, do not often 
appear among the Indians. There was. indeed, a great amount of craclty 
among the IrtH^uois in the time of war. but the condoling songt of even thit 
people were fr <u>;ht with good. It is true also of the Pawnet.t. 
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Everything was symbulic. The soft blue feathers represent the blue 
sky above the clouds; tne white downy feather, which is ever waving as if 
It were breathing, represents Tirowa, the divinity who dwells above the 
soft white clouds. A child represents the continuation of life; the putting 
of the child's feet into the circle means the giving of new lite. An oriole's 
nest is put beneath the child's feet to symbolize the security of new life 
The whole act signifies that there shall be peace and security. At the close 
of the song, the child is carried back, and seated behind the holy place. 
Live coals are put on the holy place, sweet grass is laid on the coals, and 
the people silently watch as the sweet-smelling smoke ascends upwards. 

There may be another side which this Report does not give, but if 
there is a delicacy seen in child's feet, or in a bird's downy feathers, or 
in the fleecy clouds, that was seen and loved by them, it shows that there 
is certainly something good even in the untrained children of the forest 
and the wandering tribes of the Western prairies. 



U.sfVERSiTv OF California Publications— American ARCH.iiOLOGY 
AND Ethnology, Vol. II The Morphology of the Hupa 
Language By Pliny K. Goddard. Berkeley: The University Press; 
June, 1905. 

The Hupas. a small community situated in a valley in Humboldt 
county, California, were first brought to notice in 1850. They number 
about 450. and have a short history, though many traditions. They travel 
bv water in excellent cmoes. The Hupas belong to the .-\thapascan stock, 
but their language seems to differ from the languages of the Northern 
division of the Athapascans, which have been studied by Petitoi. who was 
a missionary among the Denes, but this division has never been studied 
before. 

That the work by Mr. (ioddard has been thorough and exhaustive is 
apparent, for the book contains U4 closely primed page?. 'Ihe author 
points out some \ery novel tcaiures in the grammatical construction. 
especially in the verbs. He holds, that there are numerous conju^^'aiions, 
but only six mood? The chief peculiarity of this isolated peopltr is that 
their language seems to he made up of affixes and s»uttixcs. which ha\e a 
sit^nificance of their own 



Students' Old Tkstamk.st. Israkls Hi!>t<)R1cal and Bkx.kaphi- 
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Kingdom to Knd of thk Maccahean Stkucjgle. lU Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph. I). . Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 
University With Maps and Chronological Charts. New York: 
Charles Scribntrs .Sons; i ,>0v 

The narrative begins with the establishment of the Hebrew kmpdom 
in the days of Samuel, who was a connecting link between the earlier 
period of the Judges and the beginning; oi the line of kings under .Saul, but 
continues tothe time of Ksihcr The period covered has in the past seemed 
to be a part of ancient history, but the many recent discoveries in the Far 
East have really made it modern history, for there were kings in Babylonia 
2.000 years before the days of Samuel and Saul. 

Old Testament historv palls before us when we place a background to 
it. the many striking events which are recorded in the cuneiform language. 
It is true that the Hebrew poetry has a beauty, and the Hebrew prophecy 
hat a loftiness, which cannot be found in the literature of the more ancient 
peoples in the farther East. If antujuity is to be regarded as an evidence 
of superiority, then the religious systems of Babylonia are superior to the 
Bible. But when we consider the remarkable character ot the Old Testa- 
ment literature from the beginning, we do not cease to admire our own 
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Sacred Book. Even Genesis, which is at the beginning of the Book, has a 
simplicity and a beauty which comes from the belief m the unity and per- 
sonality of God, and makes it superior to anything contained in the older 
records. The keyiK>te given in the first chapter and the first verse is one 
chat continues throughout the whole series. Notwithstanding there were 
many changes and defections, yet the writers of the books of the Old 
Testament grow more f ugj^estivt and inspiring. There is nothing in litera- 
ture, ancient or modern, more beautiful and sublime than are the Psalms, 
the Book of Job, the Books of the Prophets; though all form a prelude for 
the four Gospels and the remarkable Epistles. The closine Book of Reve- 
lations IS full of mysteries which' uone of us understand, it is one result 
of the close and critical study of the Old and New Testaments that their 
superiority over the writings of the idolatrous nations of the East is seen 



The Bontoc Igorot. By Albert Ernest jenks, Department of the in- 
terior. Ethnological Survey Publications. Vol . I., 266 pages. 154 plates. 
Manila: Bureau of Public Printing; 1905 

There are from 150,000 to 225,000 Igorrotes in the Philippines. The 
name means mountain people. Though they dwell in pueblos or villager, 
they are practically unmodified by modern culture and are head hunters 
Mr Jenks gives long chapters to their political and domestic life, their 
folk-tales, language and religion. He believes in the future development 
of the people, and his impressions are favorable. The Igorrote is a primi- 
tive man, but he is not a drunkard or a gambler, though he is addicted to 
head-hunting. The Igorrote women are virtuous; the children are quick 
and bright, though small. A great work is before the American people if 
they are to elevate them to a high state of civilization, but the danger is 
that these little people will disappear exactly as the native tribes of the 
West Indies have done. The American aborigines have survived for four 
hundred years, but are rapidly diminishing before the white population, 
exactiv as the wild animals have. 

It is a question of humanity as well as of Christianity, as to how these 
prople ran be educated and elevated, so as to stand before the advancing 
civilization and not be destroyed. The Ethnological Survey of the Philp- 
pines is givinK to us valuable information which can be relied upon. 



The American Nation. Vol. VI. Provincial Amkrica. 1690-1740* 
By Evarts Boutell Green, Ph. D.. Professor of History in Illinois Slate 
Tniversitv. New York and London: Harper & Bros.; IQ05. 

This volume is one of a series of twenty on the American Nation and 
IS devoted to the various phases of Colonial government and the military 
struggle between France and England, and the development of the conti- 
nental colonies. The period is deficient in dramatic incidents. The main 
theme is the extension of the colonies. The contention of the Iroquois is 
referred to in a few parav;raphs. but otherwise the American aborigmetare 
hardly mentioned. The immigration and expansion of what is now the 
American nation is shown by the maps as well as by the letter-preai. The 
work is thoroughly done, and reflects credit upon the enterprising house 
whirh has undertaken a ditVicult task, and upon the author who has entered 
into a critical history of the period. 
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AXCIKNT IXSCKII'i I' 'NS AT SID^N 

BY GIIOSN KI HOWIE. 

Sidon lies about halt way hitwciii the falhii • ity nf Txrc 
and the fast-rising |Mirt «<f r*r\ r"!it. ur^i nf the niiiiiiitaiii^ 
of I«cbanoii, and un tlu* mtv;i- "I tin iM^tirn ^li>»ri' nt the 
Xfeditcrranean. 

At what time tif nian'> Ii!^i-i\ A«rr the lir'-t !». ». iih** luiill 
which formed ihe niielen«s .iii-l )<« i::jiiim;: ■•! wh.it .iflirwards 
came lo lie called "iiriat Si-l-n'. uill pi-'IuiMv ne\ir he 
kn'iwn. until the l'alr"»tiiir r*\i!« i.tiii.ii I'iiipI. --r -hmu- ^urh 
society treats Sidi»n a^^ <*iivir. I .i.ln-h. i ir . Ii.i\i ht «n iiial- 
ed. 

A traveler and writer nf ii"t« . :"1'! k- f'ii"t\ vt.jiN .iv:" iImi 
Sidon had "m* anii«|uitje^", "ii "h. e.i"ninl 'h.it ii v\a- '!■•«► 
oKI" ; however, the nn-n^in i ii : ii.ii'pi m •! .iii<i tin n-iih> 
of recent excavati«»n^ havt .i^r.-u- ix •! tIm ,i!H;.|r..iJ :.in a. rl«l 
and filled the )c>un^ miisriim m 'h'- <■!■! » :iv ■ .| ^ '■ .n-'.i'ifn- iplr 
With anti(|uities frmn Si<l«>ii .t!i i <!•« viiuntv 

Fmir parallel ci>urMs i.i Lii^:* -t.ii.- .i!- .hl,- ihi n.iihirn 
bank of the Sid«»n ruir. N.ih* -i \«:a»!\ -.r .t** 'hi .iii«i«!iis 
called it. Ho^trinn-. "^i r'i!« .1 T. . f li. '.• '• i?!? I r « M" lm..iti Ivin.in 
only a section of .1 ri\rr •lam. ■'■•:» -■:;. • hi^ ii.i--!"ii •.» I'!i"r 
nicia this "dam" has hn u ^h'v;i. ?■> !h« .t-'im-hju- i»t "i 
antiquarian** to he *«iire. tc hi |>.n' >i ihr t''>*-.!i<!.iih'ii^ i ihr 
tetnple of the rh'M-iiiei.m l:'"! I -^ nii. 

I'p the river, at a di^T.tiuT 'if' 1 •!.. 'iiv.iii'! -niri'v ii.-vi th.- 
sea, is this wall "f fmir t.«Mi-(- ■ • -t*-!!' *. if .ilmut .1 . '.il jr 
metre each. The t\N«» »«"nrM> 'if.ii'**' th- si.ir aii -!i ml:1. 
built, but of far infrrhir \\"i'K'i:.i!i«-hip : • thr !\\«i ■"*:!•*« ^ 
next to the hill; f^r ilusi l.itv! .ku -•■ .irrtnllv j!.^-..! 
and !io carefully put t"^i<i!i«r ih.if .i -i:m!! piii i.«i;!.| n-t h< 
drjven into any of the ^-eari.'-. h -^ i lul- !i " thai *lr- -mm. 
lure was raided to iiilarj^i- ih« ' ;» "t !M«- hill ?.. .ii.. .iir J«> 
metres. i»n whieh tin- l'r«st ShI'-.imh •« i p'* .i- \*t '!!•», ..\.t. I 
wa« erected 
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A ilifliTi'iKr 111 wurkiiiansiliip between tlu* Ivvn coiirsch luxl 
ti» llir hill ;iii«l ihc i\Vi» next to the river has been oliservcd 
anil tills li>«l ti' the .snppnsitiun that the Ntiperior worknun- 
>hip of tlir lv\ii lu-M tn the liill j*roves tlieir earher ori|;ii). 
I aii'l tliat tlir t>thrr two were added afterward to protect thr 

i earher siiiirture irnin the disturbing actii»n of the river. TIiin 

j cloeb ni»l surprise niodrrn inhaliitant.s of Syria, for tliey arr 

aci nstt>in('il to thr si^lit and eonsiruetion of such protection^ 
1 to bridals and i'ther liuihhnf^s. 

j The tirni rircuin^ance whicli antniiiarians regard as remark 

alih*. is lunnertf'il witli the fact tliat the inscriptions are m 
tlic hidden sides of the stones and so placed as to leavi . 
frr)in the stundponit ni the buihlers at leant, no hope or po^ 
sibdity <if those uiscriptions ever being seen. 

' This malN tlu- fact that the famous Siloam inscription. 

which was discovered by one of the rarest accidents, wa*« 
carved in a dark recess of an atpieduct, onlinarily speaking' 
bevonil huiiian ken, and after it had been discm'cred aiiit 
piiinled I lilt. It was a matter of exceeding diffictilty and 
danger to obtain a sight of it, copy it or photograph it. 

There may be nothing in it, but I cannot help reniarkui)^ 
that the modern inhabitants of I'htvnicia and other parts oi 
the Kast, inscribe words or sentences or have sucli in.scrip 
' tii>ns made for them by professional men or women ami 

then hide them in such places as they think it impossiblr 
for any human being to find. Stich inscribed papers are 
' also encasecj in leather or metal and secreted in the gar 

ments which the people wear, though sometimes such case<« 
are worn susprinlnl by chains from the neck, but on no 
acci>unt will they sutler them to be f>]u*nefl. I know of casc<« 
where insrrdud piecrs of paper have been forced into a hollow 
brine and thr biiiie hifldrn awav with the utmost care. 

The pur|Hi^r of ^ome of these writings may be to charm 
away evil, nr !<• charm in gocMl. They may l>e expected to 
hurt an enemy or tn perpetuate merit. 

Is there much that is absurd in the sup|H»sition that the 
authors iif thisi i:iscnptii>ns in this temple of Kshmuii 
regarded them as (harms and did not mean them so much 
f>ir the mforiiiatt-in "f after generations? 

Another bewiMerJn^' fact concermng these inscriptions, is 
their duplicatii*n The ten whi(h ha\e alreaily been found 
are tiihiT the •^aiiie nr very sumlar \*t each iither • )nr inscrip 
tiitfi. ten times n -prated m the same biiililing. reminds me 
fort ilily of the faith which < Orientals have in repetitions. 
ii.ivN a- in th«- da\s nf < )iir I.or«l. t Mat vi. 7.) 

The iWuMhist I aniiot repeat his sentiments in wonts fast 
enoni^h or N*n^ rniint;h and therefi»re he writes them on a 
pirt I '•! paper, li.iri'j^ ilirni up iiti p(tst<* anil trees ami trusts 
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tu the aiil of tlic* wiiifls tn krrp iiu>\in^ thnn, whiili lie 
aupposcH is as ^(hxI as if lu* wm* rcpratiii^ tlu'in IniiiM-lf. 

rhe Roman Catholii* cliristiaii rcpi-ats the same prayer 
twenty^five times coiiseciiti\ely while the Orlhcitlox (Week 
rr|icat> "Kyrie Mlristui" fortv times with mie lirealh. "\\*u\ 
Ashtcrotli. Kiiij; nf \Uv SpImumus aiu\ tlie scih nf tin- S:i(hiki- 
atan. kin^; of kin^s." may i.isily have liopeil for an iiuTcasetl 
merit from the (hipheatii>n an*! repetitmn i>f iiiNcriliefl \\i)r<l>. 

Anions the antiipiitieN unearthed here are fra^nieniN nf 
inscriptions of otTeriii^'^ ami \nws in IMj<enician. A No a 
fragment of an IC|^yptiaii inscription tif tlie kin^' (Aicnris. 
4th Century I*. C) ami Mmall images of Ki.shany (a special 
kniij of i^Ia/.e'l potter\ still in use in l)amascns) liesi^neil 
m accordance witli tlie ancient I'litenician si vie. hut tli«- 
workmanship is more like that of the M^^vptiaii. Also sev- 
eral ilisfif^nred marble images. ini>*'t!y traceaMe to the a^M' of 
the iireeks ami most of them rrpres«'ntinj: infants. All thesr 
antiipiities were hrriken anil im ln«le notliin^^ of value. >\vtw 
inf; that l>efore its riestrui tii>n lh'- temple was lo«>teil 
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it is not generally kmiwn iii iIh* I'liitdl Static, a-* il lU- 
ser\es to he that the I'mvirsitr Si l.-vipli i,f r,i\ i« iiith. Svria. 
ha** made it possililf I'nr .Nimtii.iu <^tuili:it^ ih-^inn^ i*» ac 
i|Uire a sound knt»w lr«lj;i- ••! •■ruiiKiI l.iUkjiia^Ts .iinl ni" Hil»r«w. 
(■reck an<l Roman histi»r\ t- oli'.i.n .m i \i-f!l< ni iduiatioii in 
these suhjects. It ajsn suppht -s .,n ••Miii!.ii fr.iiiim^ -^ufVu n m 
lo equip student>. riilur ti-r m .--■.. .ti.nv w.-ik in ih« r".iKt. 

• »r f«ir profl■^s^^r^!llJ»- o: )iiliii».il It.iftiini:. •^iu]\ .i^ • .tn h.iidly 
he ohtamahle el^rwliifi I'.v I'-siiiiiL; tin- in \v I'.n iil'f ' Muu 
tale " t'f the l'm\rr-it\. wIjh Ii w.i- • 'ri,Miii/f tl m |'«)J. .ind \*.i\ 
injj thr rxtrernelv ih'MJii.ifi h • • i J<<' I'r.iin- pi i .tiiiniiM. .i 
^tmlenl Is !r« I' !•. ,i!T« ii-! all th- mn;«i..iis •..i:i-i«s .-i «.!r.dM> 
aiitl lectures, and !•• ii^i th« I.iiw:> i:l>!.ii\. .iiid ,iM.iMi> .til th<- 
ollier pri\ ih i^rs 

It sh'Mdd Im- •>t.iit •! ih.tt ilw I i::\ii*«)t\ is (,iirii«! cu iin!' i 
till- au»»pii ««» • •! tin l\-'m.iu v'.t'li'l!. <'hiuih. wliuli h.is, in 
T'crni \tar».. rtiiir.iti i tin- N-nt i ■! tin- "11-. I\ Sim" that 

• •rp'Utal stndus shi'iild lu n-.ii !':!1\ fulliiui-il tli.m I'"iM.til\ 
li\ Its ihi-< •!• i^Liiio 

Thi* I in\<isn\ . UT r i» nl" ■'. ■> ii'. !|"'\mv<-t. .ii .t!i ■:• nh^ti"! 
inirel> f'tr iln- ti.iiini)'^ ■'! I ■ • !« ^n^'u «<. |.u! i- r-jn i i.i!l\ 
framed !•• -hit .4 in.m "I .itt.iif- <li-iim^ If l.iki i:|- a ^i u 11 
Titn ur pr. -Il ^s|. .fi.il r.m • 1 n thi " »t n nt Mlh- ntdi thr I 'niM i 
■»iiy I'r- -siH . I !'^ il-Ms JJ..1 .illil' I'l iIm"». ihc i-nstsi- •■! jr. 
?nri s 111!.' till!. I* .ti-.' i\!n" ■'. -ivt.iMi .md \.ilr..il'Ii l'»! 
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any person intending to take up the study of ancient archae- 
ology as connected with Western Asia, Egypt and Eastern 
Europe. 

The basis of instruction is Arabic, a language of such 
richness and structure that its knowledge insures a possi- 
bility of easily acciuiring comprehension of all the other 
Semitic idioms. The medium of teaching is French and the 
term of study advised three years, but attendants may come 
to a course of lectures for as short a time as they please. 
Regular students have to attend the classical Arabic course 
three years, and the Syriac and Hebrew courses for two years. 
Comparative Semitic Studies one year, Oriental History and 
Geography three years and Oriental Archaeology two years. 
It is also |>ossible for stu<lents to learn the Arabic dialects, 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Hebrew and Greco- Roman Antiquities. 

What are termed the "free students**, that is those who 
select their own l>ranches of study, of course, would only 
take up such of the several subjects as they prefer. 

The University has just published the Hulletin of the studies 
that have been carried on during 1904-5 and a summary of 
this will provide an excellent idea of the curriculum. In 
Oriental Archaeology Professor P. S. Ronzcvalle lectured ui>on 
the systems of writing of Chaldea, Egypt, lMi<vnicia and 
Cyprus and upon various .Asiatic Scripts including the 
Hittite. He announced his adherence for the present, to De 
Rouge's theory of the origin of the i^Kmician speech alpha- 
bets from the Egyptian hieratic. The increase in material 
for the study of the subject from the Cretan hieroglyphs, 
and the immense collection of texts now availal)le by the pub- 
lications of the "Corpus Inscription uni Semiticarum" induced 
Pere Ronzcvalle to devote all the first term of 1905 to a dis- 
cussion of the development of the Phtenician alphabet, re- 
serving for the end of this year his lectures upim other sub- 
jects. Two courses of addresses were occupied with the 
Numismatic evidences, which since Dr. Rouvier's works u|x>n 
the Phcrnician coinage of Syria have been so much augment- 
ed. It is to be hoped these lectures will shortly be published, 
for since the time of Lenormant's works, when Phcenician 
Numismatic study was in its infancy, scarcely anything except 
essays by M. Habelon has been done. 

The Coptic Course is imder the supervisinn of Pere Mal- 
lon, whose Coptic (^f ram mar has achieved such a success, but 
who for his college pupils uses Steindorf's "Koptische Gram- 
matik." The literature mostly employed was the "Acts of 
the Egyptian Martyrs." published in a French translation by 
Pere Hyvernat in 188^); and the collection of Coptic Ostract, 
published by the "Egyptian Exploration Fund." 

Greco-Roman .\nticjuities are under the charge of P^rc 
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JalahcTt. who last yvsii cclitiul the most interesting paintiMl 
funeral stelae <»f (ireek mercenaries at Sidon. His lectures 
were entirely devoted to epijjraphy, and the series of inscrip- 
tions selecte«l were chiefly those relating to the Roman wars, 
and dominion in I'alestine. Texts relating to the two Agrippas 
and to other Syrian princes were also incliukd. 

In the autumn session of tluN year I'ere Jalahert will take 
up the worship of the emperors in the Provinces and at 
Rome, the cults and religions of Syria in Roman times. 
and again return to the Roman army in Syria and Judea. nmst- 
Iv in reference to militarv diplomas. The commerce of 
Roman Syria, and the I'almyreiie inscriptions will also he 
discussed. The Ilel»rew cla*'Se> under Professor Nevrand will 
be entirelv devoted to tlu* ( )ld Testament. Histfirv and 
Geography under Professi»r P. H. Lammens. is concerned 
chiefly with the tinu-s of Mahtunet and the Caliphs, and the 
modern administration, ethnngraphy. production, commerce 
and climate of the Lehanon di>trict. 

The Arahic and Syriac cimrso include grammar and gram- 
matical theories, rheturic. liu-ratiire and history. 

Pull particulars of the aini-^ and arrangements (»f the 
Universitv can be ohtainef! I»\ a letter to the secrelarv at 

_ • - • 

Beyrouth, an<l it is to he hoped that some .American schfdars 
will avail themselves of the great facilities for ac<|uiring 
knowledge offered hy the ]earne«l Fathers who have exile<l 
them»ielves from I'raiue in i»rder ti» aid the progress of civili/a- 
ticm in the F.ast. 



♦ ♦ — 



P.AP.VLONIAN Cn.TlRK FN CANAAN. 

[Ry A H. Sayc« in Fihiical World for February, 1905 ] 

How the literarv culture nf liahvl'inia thus came to he at 
home in Canaan we have learned tP»m recent di^eoveries in 
Tiahy Ionia itself. I'nr several eentu^^e^ Canaan was a liahy- 
lonian prr>vince. The only title ^ixen tn Khanimu-rahi. the 
Amraphel of Cienesis. <»n one nf his monument^, is "king of 
the land of the .\morites.*' as Syria and Palestine were called 
bv the Hahvlonians, and one of the nfficial notes has heen 
found in the Lehamm which were sent everv vear hv the 
imperial government to its functionaries in order to notify 
them how the year was to he named. It helongs to the reign 
of the son an<l successor irf Khanimu-rahi. and reads: "Year 
when Samsuiluna the king gave to Merodach a shining mace 
of g«>ld an<l silver, the glory of the temple: E-Saggil it illumi- 
nated like the .stars nl heaven." 

The conquest of Hahy Ionia hy the hordes of eastern moun- 
taineers put an end to the I tahy Ionian empire in the west. 
but not to the continuance there of Uahy Ionian civili/.ation. 
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i'anaan. Ii«i\\tvrr. wa»* iivrrriin I»\ iiuiMlvr^ friiiii ilir ii"Ttli. 

m 

uhilr it«% iivMi jirmri-s, iiijiUt llu- naiiir •»{ ilir Ilyksiis, U-tl ili« \r 
tiim-s nitu iIk" xalK-y i»f llu* Nilr. anil f^r a liiiu- iMa«U •■f 
I'^viit a tlipcnilciuv ''f Svria. Thr ll\k«*iis .si-arali> finniil l»v 
llu- l-'iij^li^h i'\ca\.it«»r>i in tin- sniiih n! I'alc-^iiiu- lii-ar rltujiunt 
tt*»niM«iiiy ti» llu- I'.iiMii thai must liavr cNisti-tl at tlu* iiim.' 
I»rtu<iii llu- twii ifiiiiiirirs. 

l-'iiriin.isi anit'ii^; ihi- iMrtluni invaih-rs wi-rr ihi- in»ii-Siin- 
itit* |iii]>ii]ai:iiiiN i>f Miianni anti tlir ilittttcs. In tlu- a^t **i 
llu" 111 il Aniara taMri>. st-xi-ral *»\ tlir C'anaaiiiti*«li rliuftain*» 
^lill li-ifr Mitanian nann-N. and tin- i'MrrrsiM>n<it'nl> '•! tin 
I'liaiai'li (.-oiM|i)ain <>f tlu- nttn^ut-> nf llu- kiii^ <>t Milanni, 
tir iinriluTn Mi-sii|Mii;nnia. wIim >till liail iloi^ns mi wli.ii 
lia<l lii-tiiiiu- an l''.^'\ piian pinxnu't-. I'liit tin- IliitiiiN wii*.- 
IV in iniiir f<irnM<IaMr ilian tlu- Miiannians. Tlu-ir nicnr^i'ins 
intii llu- trniltnl plains nf S\ ria \\<nl ita^k In tlu- a^o <•! ilic 
rvM-lftli l>yna^l\. .«<« \m- Irarn fri>in .m l.^'xplian ni<'nnnun(. 
lUiw in tlu- I.MiuTr. tin wliirh an otVuia! wlin livnl nmltr tliL- 
lir^^i tW" kni^s lit tlu- livna'^ty tt-IN iin i|mi Iu- hail takrn I'.iit 
III .1 r.iiiipaiKii a^^ain^t "tlu- palai<^ •■! llu lliiiitcs" mi iIu- 
•«• •mil • i| Canaan. ' 

\\ «• iiMW, liDwrvrr. ha\r rxnii-iur •■! ni'»rr ni»|i«1 arihiil- -j^- 
ual \alM(- than tins litt rar\ lr^iinii<n\ t<> llitiiti- inthuMir in 
-■•ntluin ralf«%tiiu- at a vi-ry iarl\ «lalr In i»i«lrr U» nn^l* r- 
siauil il \M- Min^i .i^Miii laki- np llu <^l«ir\ (•! ixtavaihin in tlu* 
IImI\ l..iii<] an<! ••i thi ln**liir:ial i(M!ali<tn*« ihal il has ni.i«U' 
l«i U-*. \\ hill- I >r S« Ihn wa^ •li;:^:in^ lUr tlir Anstrian" u\ 
'ra.in.iih, Mr .\Ia» .ili-'trr ha^ luin 'lijj^'in^ I'lir tlir i'aU'stmi- 
l'.\]i|iii'ati'Mi I'tnul .il < it/rr. Tlu- -^iti h.is pr«i\r'l an inip<irianl 

• •IU-. !i(h ill an h.i-"t<i^'u .il n-snlt**. .iiul in Mr. MaralistcT the 
i'liiul lia-^ *irt n initnn.iir innn^li in Ii.im' a tlifpiii^hly trainct! 
aiul .ililr r\i .i\ .it' •! . whii kiinus h«i\\ t'l ii|iscr\r anrl intirpri't 
his farts. 

'llu- lii'-t'i!\ i»l <'ii/rr ;:iiis hark t-i an rarlur rporli than 
iliai of l.arhi*-h. its tir^t inhal>iiaiils wiTi- tPi^|iM|\ti-s. Hvtii^ 
in lavi-s an<l nnai <jiiaintt-<l with llu- nsv nf nu-tal. I'hcir Iini!< 
aiul wc.ipfiru- wiTr ■■( piilishrf] Hint ami Ikiih*, and their (xiltcry 
\\a< indr Tluy Iniriud ihnr 'Jrail. and ihiir ndi^fioiis \\i»r- 
•>hip vvas riiiiru-Hrd wilh < iip-niarks whii'li thi'V hidl<iwed f»ut 

• if ilir F'likH. Thi y wiTi' .1 ran-. Iimi. ni small staturr, avcraK- 
in^^ fr«»ni fivi fnl Im h\r fri-l si \ i n inclu's only in hrij^ht. 
'I'vMi disinut Nf-iilt iiu Ills of tlu-si- pi-Mpli-, an I'urlicr anil a 
lal«T. havr liiiii I'lund l)\ tlu' vxravatnr. The later !*hi»WH a 
slight aiUaiur m ri\ ili/atinn n|Hin thr first: thi* |Mitti'ry, fi»r 

* I'r i{r%m.,r *>«>ir m-i iii« |. lir r i«ii.li i iiini •« ?•■ I) r trm\ niraniiifl iil ihia niufiu 
M rill Ihrrr i« n-. niw i i|.ti->ii«l •.i>lriir ••( fhr {.rrittur nl lliilitr* in I'alrtllM* 
l.rfi-fr thr Ktgliif-n.th |i>na«tk :4'ii 11 i' •.ni | r«|«r»( In |iulilifth thm abov* 
l.iiiitfr nitiii'imrtil iii ihr iini n I'lihrr ul llir \iiirri<4ii }'ntft*»\ •■! ^inillc I.An|uafP« 
• \|'.' |-#i-" I. Ill aliiih !'c -rj.lrp ., rrfrrir>l I || II 
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in.Htaiit'i*. lii'^iiiN to l»c uriianuniril with >ii<aks mI' ml •ji* 
I thick im a \(.-ll«i\\ or iff I \va<%li. 

m 
'ff*« II ■ ■ - ■ t ft 



loriiinl i}f ii])ri^iil iiMiiiililiiN. I Ills hr-'i Aintiiiti iit\, llu- 
flnnl M-tllciiH 111 ill ^iuir>^H'ii ..ii ilu- -^iXr. nirr*>|n iinis t«» 
till' <-.iri:rsl I It \ al i..i(')n**li wlnn iii» n inain^ •>! tlu mMi r 

ili'i tllllili' iiciiiili li:iv(- 111 I II iiii-t with 



til* « (killer* I vti« til i.ti«iii^ii ^-^iiiii I 

iii-mIiiIiic |k-<>ii1« \\i\\i Imtii Milt With. 



I'Hik ilif |»iai-r i»l rimi. ami iih i • phntis ni nr» it mir'^f with 
MlJ\|il ln'iaillr lllllrr. "lilt WalU Will. Ill-It I '1. wll.il lilt' 
Nratlili'^li ^piiN ilcsc rilii «l ilu ni. l»n:l! "ni. i.. lna\«M." aii'l 
wiTi" a^ iMiuli a** f«iMrtr«ii f« • I id iliiikiii--. .iiiil jirii\ i<U'«l 
with ^ipian I'lWiTN .stiiin !\miii\ I'-iin i« i i iii 'iiai:ntii. I',\c ii 
iH'in- iiiliTi'^liii^ ihaii llu- A t!N - ill- '>]'] I .i!M.i'i;|i' lii|^h- 
placr. llir hr'^l that lia*- l'i« ii ■li--».iH'l ml.ni. Ii r. .iisiv|,»I 
t *f tiiiu- iii< 111! ililli««. .ill ( \i I ]>I •I* li> •!!! -I \ Ml I- • < ii;ht I'll ill 
hti^lu. ainl sii I'ritin ii.-iiji i-- v!!! ■n .1 i.lail'-.im •.{ ;^r«al 
*»l«»fifs. 'l*lu- fiiir «\tt|»!iiiM 1- ?l.« ••'■•n«;. .\li:ili :- -'mIn ti\«- 
fi-rt and a liali In^li. I»i:t .i'- •! !i.i- )•• • 11 ]i<<li-li''l Kv iin:« li 
kis««iii^, lli«' •li«»i'«\rni -liri '.'.!! \ . . -n- !ii.ii .; il .1! i w.i^ iln- 
original *»arri<l ^tiiin- • -i l""liil .1 i ■ in !ii^:"Ti «:iiii .iiifn-.l 
l»\ ihc ^iMili .^i«»l ^. .i« . ■ ii •l:ii-^ f.i •.•.!>•••. tin -!'.iii li.f I'l ■ 11 
lipMi^lit frtiiii a 'Ij-^Linti 11- < !L:litli m- -n- -iit !■. .'...i .i|..iii 
«»ii a slMiii' sink*!. .III"! '■!« \\- u ' iiiii i.i« t .111 .1 pninlii J "\ 
cii|»-inark*«. i'lctwiiii iIp Mnli ;tii>l ^:>ili i*« .t !.iiv:< ><iii!i'- 
Mn-krl4'i| stiiiH-, while .1 iHiiiI.ii --iMii'mi I;i «- '•• ihi vm -! 

'If ill ' ■ 'iiiM . * !• ill -A :!h 

1 



infants. Similar « \ampli n iit inl.ini ^.u riti* c wire titm>l iiii'li r 
tlic foiiiiilalhin walls nf tilt- limi'^rs. .nnl Mr. S«I!in im t v\iih 
lilhtT i*\am|»!<s , if ilw sariio horriMr iiivium .it Taanaih. lint 
It was i>nl\ at llic hi^ii-plai r Mi.tt llu iliiMrm >(<-m t>i h.tve 
lu-fii hiirru'I. |iasv!ii^ iliri>iii^h thr file Im N!«il'Mh." as ?hi« 
< iM ']'i stanii lit I !i]ihrinistii all\ t<im^ it In flu Krarhli^h 
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pMiinl ilu- ^iim iii^t«»in was iii'Hlifinl. 'I'lu- clnl«lrtii h.i*! )■• . n 
liiiritcl Willi ;i rii|i ami l>«i\\I for ilu- tuiMt aii'l «lriiik tin \ mi'li' 
111 lluir j»a^'-.i^;i' [it x\\v iiilur wmlil; in tlu- Israi.Iiti'-li .i^;« 
l)ir jar \\a> -till liuiu-il iiikKt tht- wall ••( thr honsr. liin i' 
«'<iiitaiii< il ^,}\\\ iIm ImiwI and laiiip whiili had \»vvn siilt^titnl*--: 
{••I flu- iii|i. ilu' liuiiiaii sarnfur was all^i*llt. Tht- iiilliiTi 
«it the Niatlitf^ max lia\r licrn JDwrr than lliat fif thr AriMi 
it< •>, I»ii1 ihiiii^li till- iild sn|M-rstitii»n still liii^frf<l whivh m 
<|iiirrd thai the ii'iindaliiiii iif a Niiildin^ ^^liiMild Im- "laii! iii 
the lir>«i Ihiiii." ilirx iiIh-vii] a law whuh ilrprivid it ••! il^ 
yinu) rr.ilisin. 

♦♦ 

••STAM)IN<; KmCK".* INDIAN TI-.KKITi >KV. 

BY II. I-. Hl'( KNhK. 

rhiiiiL'li I lia\i Ii\(-d ill \U\^ nation tliirlv wars, anil in 
tliiN \iiinit\ twi-iit\ ^i\. \(-i snili lias hrcn tht- iin-svin^ nalnri 
(It ni\ ini^sinnai \ ■ImIu-s that I niitld iir\rr visit it till thi 

■ 

I'tlirr ila\ I will in^t u^w \i>ii tht- traditmnari aiCMiints i.t 
wliuh I havi- Im I II luann^ frmn vaiKitis <^i>nr('<-s for lhirt\ 
\ 1 .11 >. 

\!aii\ t-\«- wiiiii'-'-'s havt tcsliht-d In tin* tatl that tlnTi 
w< t( uiikii'AVM ii.aik** itr rh.'irai itTs nn thr rnck, and a U'^i-nd* 
lia-^ III III li.iiii!«d down that a Nmi^ tinu- lirton this mnntrx 
w.i> ^1 tiled li\ ill' pn ^1 lit triin-^. sniiu' whitt mm nr Spaii 
lai'I-^. Iiaviii;; .1 \ .(^t trrasni'i' ••( inonrx, wrrt- p>iM^ ili«wn 
iIk l'aiia<li.tn n\i i. .nnl siring tluy wcrr alniut t<> hi' attiii'ktd 
l)\ a sn|i(riir fnrii •>! Indians. Ind tlifir iniimv in a innti^ 
n<Mis ra\t- .iiid ili.li tluy inadt- tlit-sr « har.ii icrs tn iiidu'atr 
till- p.irtii id.ii -]»iii riir if^i-nd fMrlhrr siatis tliat the wliili' 
in« n VMM :tli killed, an>] that the trrasun* is >till I'linccaicii. 

rill f"<k .ind iliaiartir'* ha\r lu-c n kn«iVMi In soinr i»( tin* 
trilicN th:it < .iiHi "lit hire mi a liiiniin^ t\iursi<in as V*r\^ a^o 
as jSjfi. .111'! thr > ir]Hirti-d tliat ilu wiM triht-H hail kn«>wii 
ihtiii l"iiK l'<f"ri that tiiiir. and i<iii!«l t^iM- ii'i uthiT ac'i'otini 
th.tii tht !• K' >>d I" whuh I ha\r alliuit'l All acr'iiiiitsi aKTi'i- 
111 -^i.ttiM^ ih.it tlu-n- is a i'a\i' iniitif^ui'iis. and I hai'c kct-n 
)»arius ih.it liaM v isitnl it. siiiiic fniiii iUrmsitv, and cilhira 
to ^<-.iri h t'lr t r ratlin- , htit I v\as hu inliri'stcil m ihc riH'k 

* Kr. 11 f l!i. ki- ri ««> d ii'i'viKit^r V .<nM-i < I'-'' <'tir'-'lirr* iii Indian Trrn- 

I'll l> I \^.m*'\ >r«i» \\ \- K ••! iii'iiiii 4liiiii <• «• Mi.llrii |fi l*.'7 a »lii»tl lime Wl'ifV 

«i f ft 'f«4i>i I* I' ;■ iMi«lif I iii>* *itli ihr h-M« ili«i ihr |i«alit)r in«|r W 

\\ f« : j!-i| I' c ink. ri]-! •■■r-. » jtrtti i| i«. ma) Im ilrr iptirfr«L K«l. 

' i.r .1,1, .| ii<«.|>r t«. ii|f \'%r\\ iiiHir*! I'l iit> •iriitiu« mIiiIc mm \% •• cntBiiMn 
«■ .- 'Ill W - ••■,•{1 '..tr «. fur •! •! t •■! ( jpt^ii Ki-1l aiiil l|i« l»iirir>| lirsMirff ••• 
«.t •>■» ^iirfi.i- i-.«»- \i ••II iiiiir thr rttiinr •«• rM*'""i^l Vn'*uiifla •#■# f^irtacy. 
I i or * • g I .1 •• ■ •(• ii.rfr I ■ ki.ii|| ntjii I «inr ai ■] Maiihril nrry iii(4lun •ilh 
v'f i> • ti -I .( V| :.•• tiit. 4 If M rfflii« ai-t 4 •krlriiiti arrr fr«rl>c«l, the vlMtoc 
>•■ I • ■"'4-'i t^iiti t .1 .!• .i.r<l iMiti ii • iriiicU >r4'ly »> •icrc "Xktif |»i«f i4 (oM**, 
I- If •«< k 'A' . : <4 I ■ (• ! «>fi .i.«ir.«l if k-mI \t I a'l ••• U liiii il ■ •kvlffliNi 9mA 
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STANDINCf ROCK. 
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itM-lf. iuwl li;i\iii^ III! I'ailli in the traditmii. lli.ii I nrvii 
*»«..iri!u il fur il. \ll wlui Ikim •\m ^ww iIh- rh;ir;ii lri> li.i\r 
fxjiri nnimI a \\f>ni](r haw aii> "iir ic»ul<l jihur tliiiii wlurr 
tlir\ art', as nn mir ran |i<'s-vilil\ icach tlu-ni in tluir ])rrsi nl 
rlc'\atr«l i»'i^itnifi on tin- imk in tlu- nii^Nt ni lln- rivir 

< >n llii' Jinl insiant. Kmii: ualrr liomwl sm ih.ii I (-iinl'l 
lUilluT rcaili hi'int nwi in\ :i|»]i"iiitnu-nt. an<l iKin;^ on flic 
-*««ulli s|i|r <it ilu- M\ti. I 'li Ji I JHinril !•• \ i-^il till Sl.tn«iiM;^ 
Riiik an*! vii-w il nii tlu- -•'iilh -pIc finin \\iii«h I I'.ni ni-xri 
luaril an\ rr|Mii(. I hail i<i l.'*- <'n 1i"i ^i K.i' U • :i;l>; luli^ 
tliriin^li ihf niK^i tan)^N'l iIikI.m-. .in<i ii)> .in- -Ix.'.n iln- 
nitist rn/;i(i| |'i i • ipi* i-^. wIpii 1 iiinM -i « n- ■ -..i- "i !ii;tn'> 
lalM»r. S' »nii! iiMf^ i \miii!'! \],i\>- in •li'-in' 'Uiii Alult- liiiili 
lll\s<If ainl piMiv vv«>n|il ^Inli 'I-.v.n ])l;!rr»» li"- -ti « p !•! walk. 
I riarlic'I I In- ^\ut\ l:iii- ui iln « ^ i inn^. < Mi \ n w ni;^ iln »•• •nili. 
or I'hiMt.ivs ^|.li-. I ii.nl'l -i« M'-ilnnj^ Iml ihr w-n-iirinl it.ik 
i!>«"lf thai w.i^ I'l n< • in'>!'l t -..pi ilia» jn^t in I. .a tin- !'ij». 
f\t»\ lUiirc ill. in tlifi« fill )i' !'••-.•. iIm- tinvvn ]iii-<i. I ^.iw plainl\ 
ail'l tlrrpiv iIm"*! It i| i|ii liL.'i:!«' ••iiiiinn. Tin tii^uf*- I wa** 
as jirrf«-tl a*» .tn\ ni.i^t-n i--i:|.i i-i.ikt ;i in-.'. . '■■ii ijn I ua^ 
Wi\ prrprndn nl:if . anil \\as \vI"Iil:I\ nn Inn ' \\ a- \\i\> niilx 
a pari «if ihr '^.inn- li.tli ■ I .ii- -int tIu'-«- t.i^nii^ wrrc n-^t 
iln I'lnliii^' iif a nnrrlMi. !-•? '!.- -ruf.ni . -i 'In i-.-k t.i tin 
li'll was '^inmitli. .iin! ^h-i-.M-l ii . -i^:!!^ tli.ii a^ullnn;^ ni thai 
(]irrrtiiiii li.iil Im i-n '!i Iii i -I . < 
pli'Crs Iif till inaiii t . .• k li.i-l i.»! 
lIu- fi^jnrt »• '!«i:^|i; lnv* ni-I'- •. 
i'l iitnrv . It (III r I \m i < .ii' \ 

m 

.Mtutli. ••! I II- ■! 'jw - '!i . I < • ■■! 
fVr. \\ In ft \ ii ir.r'i ill- ~i 
ihr r« 11 k ll'.at i^ n-w '.'..if* • 
nui'lt- friiin tin- lop. !i<' f 
thai i'lMilit Ik- ii -n- 1 ; in '• ■ • 
ihi riMT rin-\ ail • ii •' 
runn r. with lir- .ki n • r m .. • 
ri^lil ••! till n: t- lia .1 .1 '■ . ' • 
lliat iitin I (';^';i < - ha ■ ■ ^" ■ ' 
w MiiM h.n t- !!r'!p it I li f 'm \ • 
ysh\ wiiiil'l an> m.tii * •• • '*.< 
al sMili a pla> r ' 

I'ult iw iIm ^i ti^:'!? « ^. .«'■ '■' 
folk, as lar|i»i .i*^ tli 
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'"■I T all iln 1 tl HMi k- • -n tin* 
!' •'■ ^ii- 'In •:, w I'll * III- iiak'-'I 
; I ■ vj I II ,1 j I ill ^1 .i: .1 ( •! Ml II ' 'I 
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. '»i I. it ■ -r .11 1 :fii -.iI pi.i' tl ■! in 
r 1 Im \ I I \ Il :-.'l»' - • -*.i;^i' ' 'I 

•1; ^n'r. I .n il'i I ^^p.i li.iinl 

■ pl.t- • ». I tl- ■'.:.:li -• !i! I" tin* 

■'■■ I ti^nri ^ I 1 .1': liMt ilnnk 

» . n I lit II . tin- I iL^lit -A huh 
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pi !• I " . pii t I '^ I -t tin n-.iiii 

! .t'l In "1-^1 h.i\ r lalli n tntu 

w !lli pi- •:! I t in^r p!i I r 



llir ri\tr. It-.tint^ ^ni-Hith "m:!.. , ^. , .. - . 

alH»\t iln in "i In ^r --n.-''!!! - ii'.i'i- wiu in •! i isrn'l wilh 
^ra\iNh niiiss, likr ilii ';:iIiTi '•%! «! j .irlN nf ihr i i.iiii i-nk. hnl 
plaiilv shnvir*! a inmi f«ii»!' ■ft.iir i tnlrr .<!! iln pPijiH"- 

tH'iis tin swsilli''.\^ li.ni Inni'. ihril tin- r< rk with iiiiid 

lu-sfs. .111.1 ihc r.tnis. ihivtn ii. tln-in l»\ sinith wiihIs. had 
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Irnnian st(rncy. In ihr fint chu might be fibcftl the nnh ' 
itKir. As K it'untluublvdty rrgknjcfl by thr ln(li«n riilntl s» a 
MU-»linfr nililj. A SiouN chief, u qimlcil by CapUin CUrk 
In his "Intlikn sign Language," spoke oPilir Rarth an (ti>ir* 
wife. He Mid; "She w»4 creatnl. >ntl hail in>i<Ir ol hi-r all 
ihai wi4 ncfcasary fur uiir exigence, dtid wc today call hi-f 
miilhtrr, Itrcatur »'c gel from her all that we want, at an in- 
lani is niiurikhe'l (mai iu rautbrr'a breaat." The diief aililcd 
that "the Great Spirit ii now called Grandtalher and the 
Earth. Gran dmol her." What we have in view, however, are 
mncreii^ objrcis which, alth'ingli e>i.-iing on the c^trib >>r 
even a»»f>ciair(| with it, arc CApaliK' ul initettcmlent action. 
Hut reference lo (he earth ii vahialtlc. an the living nature 
aiKritted lo il tnajr thruw light on the idea« entertained tiy 
the Indiana an to the nature of natural ulijetu. If thtt eartli 
ia the mother uf inan ahe nniat inland in a ftimiUr relation 
toward* all trther creatiirea de(icnili*ni on Iier fur nonrinhmeni. 
and particularly such la, like trees and pliinifi. are attacbrd 
to (he Karth'j surface and derive thrir noundimrnt directly 
from the Hoil. Hockji or stones, ami liilU m*j readily be re- 
ganled aa animalr, as Ihey ffirm part ol the Karth Mmher, and 
partake therefore, of her vitality. 

The Origin .Myth cunttectcd with (he ,\rnp^h<t Sun r>ance. 
I* given by Dr. G. .V Dirrwjr, i» concrrned largely with the 
making of (he Sacred W'hcd, which is appartoily •yndHJiical 
o! the Sun. The fciiindaiion of the Wheel i* the Oartcr-Siiake, 
but many other animal* ami plan(> are connrx-icd with it. and 
curioualy i-nough in Ihe myth (hey are all ilL-«i|;iuted a> men. 
Not tinty Ii. but (hey are dewribed a* ■pcakina like men, 
I Thus, after mentioning thai many {femdr came oui and nffar- 
' rd thrmkelveit an maltrial for tlie \N heel, it I* aald "One 
' young man, l^nng-Slfck, a l<u*h that ha* » sleitdcr Ixxly, wtth 
dark red lurk, and irry flexible, eamc up and Mid, Sine* thi> 
DceaaiMn i* (or (uinre gnoil. I therefore come to oflvr my 
entire boily (or a circumferrnce of the V\'heel. Vmt may know 
Ihal I am very <)uict and inclined to gt out and d>< goixl. S> 
»lraa« accept mr carnckl plea. ^' that mv naniff may live a 
kmg time.' The example of Lring Stick waa loliiwrd li> 

CoitonwoTKl. who a»k«d to Im- u*cd (or i^-- '•' ''■•i- 'i| (he 

Wheel. «n4 by Ce<lar-Trcc Ani\ Will-- ' u> be 

Used a* maicfial. Other planifl, a» \\'.^ .itihii- 

Wee^K deMrr.t l.> hr X»\.i:u. :»1<I th<y v. .-, Ihe 

o( Nih . 

g»l tni 

«• aui,!'. -■■_■.-■-_ _■■■■! 4» 1*1 

ftonte arniK tiiiiiuii. and iit a U^ontc ».GtK> id *iuru» « ajdlnt- 

rr ul Wi-md which «mb«ddiei> ilMlf in a iiifen*a l^-^tt b«atinM « 

human child, 
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A plant i> li\iii^ ari'l, ilirrrt'.iri-. |Ht<«Hr^«.rN tin- \ii.tl |>nii- 
I'lplr III) v\hiili tlir Ikmi^ iif III. Ill .imi aiiiinaU •Icpc-nilv. Siu li 
IS riot tllr i.lM* Willi l-uks .ill'l •«t>'lir>. ainl \r\ III Illili.ill -^IdTv 
lliry .il^'i .irr tiiilnwcil wiih hiiiii.ui iharai t( ri^tii s. I\tli.i|ii» 
It \t» an rximnc iase f'»r a "|"UimI phIc ' !<• 'Iciiiaiiil .1 ^\i\ \n 
niarri.i^^r. .i^ m tlu* Xrapalin ^\**i\ ••! "FiMit-Sliuk I'hiM ' i !)• 
r<M k li\i<l nnilrr^riiuriij 111 a lini .lUil ina^pn- a<l\iM'iI tin* k:>'I ■ 
"fatlit'i^ ' n<ii t'» iiiiiM'iit !•' (lir iii.irriaf;i'. lirtanM* Knik "li.i<I 
iiiarrii-il tlit- prettiest ^irN he i>'iil>l hear of, nlitaiinii^ tlu 111 
«<iin*-h<iv\ l*nt his wuch af cfippletl, iiiie-ariiiril. nr 'Hk- 
lr^^e<i. ni niiu h hniisetl." riir\ were eitnipelle<i to part 
with th( 11 •laii^litft. h<>v\e\rr. ih<in^li slic was sliortly afler- 
waril «arrie<l off l>\ the iiinh- .(ii<i the liad^er. 'I'hr rmk piii- 
stirl thi 111 aii<1 tii e^rajie hnii the ^irl kiekcl up a hall, hy 
fiieaiis of \\hi\h '^lie ami In r t'athi rs rose to tlu- sk\. Aoitrij- 
in^ u* In«!ia!i !i<iliiiii, iiiori-iiMf. a stune may ha\r the ]>ii\\«'r ff 
lieemiiiii^ .1 hiinian Im-hi^ In ilir Arapalm >ior\ -if Iji^hi- 
Stoiie. a ^irl. v\ho^r -^m hr<iiliir^ ha\c heeii niiirili re<l h> an 
ojtl wiinun wliM \\A^ a sjnni xii her haek. aeei<lrntally ^\\al- 
lows a Mil. ill roiiiiil iran'«p.ir< n; >«t>iiie. After .1 whilt ^In- 
^a\e liirth t«> .1 l»i\ \\h*t ^rrw -ip rapiill>. a*« \\a«« thr « .1^1- 
\%ith all vK'iiiiti-r thil'iriii \\ Ip 11 the liii\. wh'i^r nanir ua<« 

m 

I.iK^i* Sttifie 'ir Iran^'pari III >ri'iii. hci aine a man h<' went in 
March i>f liiH uiii'lrs. aii<t alter killing ilie liM \\<iin.in he 
hr<iii^ht them t>i hie a^am li\ iln approveij niethoil . .| v||,Hit- 
111^ hlai k arriivv<« ami rnl ar ri>\\ ^ Mitu the sky i^mt tli< ir Im 'Ih-n 
Attrr xari'tiis ..ther .iiU 1 iiiiui <> l.iijht St«»ne thinks it 1^ tnm- 
tt» I i-a'^i' (•! in^ .< human tii ii^: -n-i he turns intii a ^fi<m . .in>l 
"tlni^ hr \\a'« SI i-n ••n tin- hill .1- a ^*i*ne a^.iin. ^-^ liL^ht that 
it iiiiiM Im- <«i-(-n fri>m ilu- 'li^Tanti 

i'he Xrikara"! N-'fth lMk->i.i lii\i ah^in*!.' .11 « ••rMiiiL; i-i 
whuh till fiT-l jTiplr !n.i':i ''\ *.i-.nn. tin i ri .iliii^ ;:o.|. \m n* 
^lant^. Ihr i^MiiT", !!-p!«.i-« 1 \i-.iru. ami !ie m m mighty 
heat npoii ihrsi- p(«i)>:i. '..' ih.t* il.i\ tnrn<il intu ^t*ims -mh 
SL% we now timl in tin- i.irth rhi*> ' *>a\s the le^'cinl. "is 

wh\ wc eall -^t-.m- ••isr ^r. unit. 1' In r* t. ir Nt.nies really are peo- 
ple, who werr 'Miie wi iinli rti:l .iHiI p«i\\rrfiil" I'lu- Ankara 
al«iii havi ^t>»rii<» 'if htimaii Im m^:'^ turning into stoiir. The 
Sknli- l\i\Mu I . « ntt rtaiii^ ii<ih>M^ .i« t<> the ••ri^'in nf stuiu-s ami 
their |Hi\Mr !•• as^iinif an attnr I'lle. similar to thtisr alrea<ly 
inentiiiiic<I rhe\ ha\r a iiiri'iii-* sturv. related li\ Dr. I>«ir- 
scy 111 his ■■'rr.nhli'ins .if tin Skih. Pawme'I" I \i» KM. nf a 
fx'V \\h<i •ifitaineil a \S"mhriiil h'-r-^e front a r«iek. an«l. after 

m 

lie^iiiiiin^ a |Miwerfiil rhu I. luriU'l into -stune The st.iiif was 
set ••!! tin* prairic. ami pr« "»miI^ were tifTereil to it hv th** 
brother^ ••{ rhr t hn-f when tin \ -.\t-iii tn\ the war path. The 

* Tr«lil I • ■ I <■ r \i k «i J lU ■ ■• arr V ll ••€« I ■■! r^ r li-«'-li* -t. W aih 
ln«« •! il'** S • f'l 'lift.- * •* T \ k f 
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Slonc was stolen by titluT tribes and hidden, but was recov- 
ered by the Tawnec many years afterwards. According to 
the story, the stone, which was wonderful, was again stolen 
and passed from tribe to tribe, until finally one of the South- 
ern tribes obtained it, "so that it is now somewhere in the 
southwest." The lireat-South-Star, the Protector of War- 
riors, of Wichita legend, was. when on earth, known as Wear- 
ing-Flint -Stfmr-un'To|i-of-I lead, his hair having been turned 
to stone, fn (»ne of the Cosmogonic legends of the Skidi-I'aw- 
nee reference is made to an animal whose l>ody was covered 
with Hint flakes like fish scales. The animal had preyed on the 
Skidi and was finally slain by a child of the Sun. who, after 
forming a plan for destroying it. promised to marry any girl 
who could guess his thoughts. The prize was won by a very 
ugly girl, but soon she became beautiful. 

How far the imagination will carry Indian belief is shown 
by the Osage story entitled. "The Hoy Who Killed the Hill."* 
It is short and quaint and may be quoted in full. It runs: 
"There was once a village by a hill. The hill was eating up 
everything — all the buffalo and deer and horses. Finally there 
was a boy in the village, who said: 'I will kill that hill!' Mis 
mother said, 'You leave him akme, fur he eats buffalo and deer. 
as well as men!' But the lioy said, '1 will kill him anyhow!' 
He got his knife and sharpened it. He went out to the hill, 
and said to it, 'Now eat me ; you have eaten lots of men !' The 
hill said, 'What! Will a boy like you say that to me! I will 
eat you, sure enough !' S) the hill ate the Ixiy. As scion as the 
iKiy was inside of the hill he cut the hill's heart, and the hill 
wondered how such a lM)y could make him sick : he thouglit 
he must be mad. .After a while the hill died. The fioy came 
out. and said. 'I have killed him, sure enough!* S) everybody 
that was insifle of the hill came out — buffalo, deer, turkeys — 
and all went into the woods. The chief of the village saiil 
he must have a council and ilo something for the Imy in re- 
turn for what he had done for the |H*oplr. So they held a 
Council meeting, and they deciderl tti let the fniy have the 
chief's daughter. He invited all the chit*f> to come and take 
dinner with him." 

There are many otIuT ol^jrcts which appear, according to 
Indian legend, to be animal eri. but in most cases their pecu- 
liar (Miwers may be traced |M>ssibly to human agency. The 
IxiW and the arrow are perha|)s the most im|H»rtant of such 
objects. They were used in the priK'edure for bringing back 
to life thiise who had come to an untimely end. particularly 
those who had met their fate at the hands of mtmsters or si>r- 
cerers. The arrows were required U> be irf special colors, 
iisiiallv black or red. but otht-rwisc proliablv there was noth- 

' Tr««li|iriti« >f tlic Oaa^r fly • .r<'f gv \ II-im-) I'lrlif «'<iluiiilMaii lluBr«l|i. 
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[ rxtraofdiriBry aliuui iliem. llicy bein|[ used for Uic [»ur- 
w of iiuklnif the deaJ move out of their way bcFurc they 
I after being ahot into ttit air. It u diflcrcni in the cue 
the bow, for this wouUl seem imclcr special circunislances 
•bow attlul scK action, hi Hit Arapalto IrKcmIt, Utile- 
Star, the young hero of the story '"ITie Por<:U|iinc and titc 
Woman Who Chrnbed lo the Sky,"* while amon|{ the tnakcs 
placett hit liow nprtght near him when he went to deep, And 
toll] it to drop on his head il he slept too long. This wiu to 
Mve fiitn from a make which tiought to kill nim. The how 
fell on Liltlc-Slar's head whenever the snake came near him, 
and he awoke until by the fourth lime be waa ao (irvl that he 
conlinucd lo alrei) and the snakr inanatirtl lu get inio his Irrain 
The bow had been rendered maijical, however, (or before Lit- 
tlc-Star aacended into the aky he nvt it to a young man to 
whom he explained the meaning of everything abont it. He 
•Aid: "Ir cirntAJns the gift of the father, of the eafth, (he 
animaU, nunkind, rivero, woo<l>. of what ia on and under 
ground, of breath (life)." The urrow, also, could be endowed 
with life, aa apju-ani (rum the Wichita atnry of "The Coyote 
and Hts Ntagic Shield ami Arrowa." iThe coyote, wlin car- 
ri-aponds to S'thancan of Ara)iaho legend, it given by a man 
a how and arrows, by which he could obtain buffalo witltoni 
luting bunting. H ihr arnrun wtc shot towarda the four dir- 
k-clKjfis tliry would kill budalu Coyote tried them and he 
heard the arroMi uying they had killed buffalo, and then they 
themselves hroU|:ht the animali (o be butchered. Sometime 
■ftrrwfcrda (he arrows lalkc-il amtnig themselves and then lold 
Cuyole, who liad left hih wife and family in scarrh <>f adven- 
turer, he ought to rviuni home. Me paid tto aiieniion t^ them 
and the arrows and bow left htm, while he woa Aghting with 
a buffalo. The buffalo killed Coyote, who came to life again 
»s an ordinary coyote, 

In some of the Wichita stones the hero trav<K tpiickly 
b>- means of his arrows, which carry him along with ihein 
when they are shot from the how. This incident is known In 
the legends of other triliei, ai w«ll s^ that of travelling by balL 
In the tale of "yoHnp-lli>y-Chic( and His Sister" (Wichiu. 
Nn. M), the girl who goci in kc.irch <>( her brother, ia »jti<i In 
have bad, "like other women of those limes," a double-ball 
and a utick to ■■|nive! on." In n I'awnee legend a Iwiy travel* 
on a single ball and his sister on u double ball. The ball was 
Hard for another analogous piiifn/se, according to the Morirs 
of the Arajiaho and some other Indians of the great plaios. 
When it seeitteil to be aintoat impoaaibic to escape from ■ 

• titiitum, ^~Tk» AiiMt- R> <>..••> .C IWof (M ANnil ~l. iCMhw! 
rMi r«l — *M« HinnK. i'al.>«*».» Kl •<«<li. No Itt- 
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pnrsnrr a ^ir! vvniild kick a hall into llu- air an<l w:in .i))|i- hi 
tln> inaniu-r to ascend Id tlio sky. Slu- was able, in(iri'(i\rr . 
t«» ^i-n«i ntluT jiir.sons up In !hc .sky. 'I'lius, in llu* Aritpa!.' 
>Utr\ iti ''riit: Hear, ilu* Six Hruthrrs and the Si>tiT," il ss 
said . "\\ hen the histcr had .seen that the Hear wa^ j^ainin^' 
(in t)t<-iii, slie stripped and kicked a hliinin)^ ball which hhe kept 
in her 'lre>«*. next t«^ lur skin, cluse Ut her heart. When ll\' 
ha!) a>^i-n'i(-d, <ine of the hrnthers went up with it and aii^hied 
in the sky She did this act nnlil siu* hail sent all i>t hi; 
hriither:* ami herself up U) the skv." where ihev f'»rin a iiri !r 
of stars, with another star awav to one sidr. :\ similar in 



ciilent i> j^iven in "l'"o«jt-Stnck-Child" (\i». SI), where a ^\t\ 
aijil lu-r "fat her >" en) ploy that nielluMl of escaping fn»m .i 
kmk. In another version of this story (No. H2), it is a hull 
tliu: piirsnes. and the f^irl hounces a hall on the ^roun«l and 
ihr f'lnMh time, "it ll»w up, and they all rose witli il, and v\eri 
liirin d mill the rieiades." 

In coiuiiision, ri-feri'iue may he made to the ring aiil 
>tuk or jaxelin ^amr. Accordnif* to N'tiie IJ.S to the "Tr-idi 
li<»n»5 'd I he Skidi- I'awnee." this j^anu- wa»* originally pl.i\«I 
tor ihe purpose id calhn^' ihe hntTalo. 'J'his view is snp|>«irti>! 
|i\ i!ui<leniN m the sinrii^ «»f oiher trihes. Thus in the Ar.i- 
p:diM si'irv iif *l''««imi|-iii (irass" (NH. 144)i. the hero make** .1 
wheel, v^hl•ll he s)i.mi1s at with a ilart while it is rolhni^. aii<l 
when flu- wlu-cl i>« hit a hntTalo lalU dea<l wh< re the wheel 
Ntiip> rhisi»eenr> i vrr\ time the ndlinj; wIhtI is hit. 1*inally. 
l''<iiiMi|-in f iras^ t.ikrs the wheel tn a Ct»rr.il ! ■ has made anil 
j.Misis liMtlal" t'l i««:ijt I)r. l^ir^^iv ^tate-^ ''nt according t" 
a >kidi ai4J«imi ihr t \\ • > sticks usid in the ^jame represent 
\i<im^ hiiftvt!' lii^IK. As Mil h tnrin-d iiiio the k^'^'^i^K sticks. 
li.i\in>^ lir^t full iiistr III !!' Ills as I0 lii>\\ the) were ti* he ircal- 
r'i. \\"\\ \\)%' i^a'm wa-* ti In- plawd. h«i\\ thi- sun^s were to 
ti' sMi.j^'. .:ip! h'-'A ih« \ wi ri Tti In- anmiitid with the hnffal«» 
f.i* " \- T'lin;: •■• ihf same aiC'iunt. the rm^ was orif^inally 
.i I n:*.'.!. • • "w In '!)• \\ uhita st.ir\ ii.imed "Half-a-Hoy, Who 
' ''. ' r. .1; K '111 < ..i:- SiiT." ihr h'ly is taken hy tw-i women, whf> 
.•:■ r«;ii;;. l.if'.oi i.-w*^. to then ^grandparents, that he may 
iii«!vr j..ucr- III .\.is >^i\eii a rin^' and tv\o sticks. iMie 
M.i ■-. .I'll! .n- ft 'I. .t'ld A.is iiiM ih.it till- Ma. k ^rick belonged 
I . ■■;» 'ini.' and w .1 • t* :«r!iam in il I Ip- M.ick stick was for 
';n ' -^ '" i:a\ \\i\\'. an-: the- M«l -Mi- i'»r his upponcnt. Tlie 
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BEUEF.IN THE RESURRECTION AND FUTURE 

STATE. 

i 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 

Itt coastderiog the subject of the Resurrection and the 
Beltd io the Future State» we naturally turn to the Bible to 
•ee what is contained iherein. There is no doubt but that the 
Hebrews believed that there was a life after death, notwith- 
staadinir the fact that many have held to the contrary, 

To iUustrate: Job» who is supposed to have lived at an early 
date, argues with his three friends, in reference to the dealings 
of God with men, and justifies God by his words; and yet, 
when he conies to the thought of the future, he says: '* Though 
worms devour this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God." 

I. .This belief in a future state was shown by the patriarchs, 
when they took so much pains in the burial of their dead, and 
showed such regard to tombs and burial places. To illustrate: 
Abrahapif the patriarch, was buried under the oak at Mamre, 
and hit burying place was known to his posterity throughout 
all the centuries. Jacob also, when he was dying, made a 
special request that he should be buried in the land of his 
fathers, and said: "There they buried Isaac and Rebecca his 
wile; there I buried Leah.'' Joseph also went up to bury his 
father Jacob, and all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his 
bouse, and the elders of the land of Egypt went up with him. 
These went up with him with chariots and horses, and it was a 
very great company, and when the inhabitants of the land savv 
the mourning, they said, " this is a grevious mourning for the 
Egyptians,*' and the name of the place was Abel Mizraim. 
Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, "They shall 
carry up my bones from hence." They embalmed him, and he 
was put in a coffin in Egypt, but was buried in the land of. his 
fathers. 

These requests of the patriarchs that they should be buried 
in the land of their fathers, are significant, for they show not 
only that their love of country was very strong, but that it was 
mingled with an attachment for their own family and the 
desire that their memory should be cherished. Nothing is 
said of the future state or the unseen world, yet we may be- 
lieve that the thoughts of the past and the future were mingled 
together, and we are impressed with the thought that it was 
a part of the Abrahamic faith, that they were to live hereafter. 

That a belief in the future state was prominent in the 
Hebrew people, is evident from the method in which the 
tabernacle was constructed. The tabernacle was a tent, but it 
divided mto three parts — the court without; the holy place 
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within, in which were the golden candlesticks and the table of 
shew bread; and the Holy of Holies within which was the ark 
of the covenant, above which the angels stood with their over- 
shadowing wings. This tabernacle perpetuated the memory 
of the tent life of the patriarchs, but it embodied some of the 
features of the Egyptian temples, though there was an entire 
absence of the images and idols, which were placed outside ot 
the temples. In fact, the tabernacle was more like the 
Hebrew tent than it was like the Egyptian temple, for the furni- 
ture, which consisted of the golden candlestick and the table, 
suggested the thought that it was the place where God and 
man met, but the Holy place was beyond the vail, and sug- 
gested the thought of the future state. The same thought is 
made very forcible in the New Testament, for Christ is repre- 
sented as the high priest who has entered into that which is 
beyond the vail, having made the sacrifice of himself for the 
sake of his people. 

The contrast between the tabernacle of the Jews and the 
temple of the Babylonians is also significant. The temple 
was built in stages, one part rising above the other; each stage 
was represented by a different planet, the uppermost story 
being sacred to the sun. Access to the summit was given onl y 
to the priests and those who were in power. The contrast 
between these different structures is very instructive, for it 
shows that the worship of the Babylonians was directed to the 
sun and moon and the heavenly bodies, but the worship of the 
Israelites was directed towards a personal God, and to one 
who dwelt among his people, but was ready to receive all who 
exercised faith in his name to himself in the unseen world. 

We lc*arn also from the early narratives in Genesis that the 
angels visited the patriarch Abraham, and that the furniture of 
the tent, which consisted of a smoking furnace and a burning 
lamp, was made sacred to the divinity, and along with it there 
canu' a vision of the stars in the sky and the promise to 
Abraham that his seed should be like the stars in multitude. 
.Afterwards the Ark of the Covenant with the mercy seat and 
the anf^cls above the ark with their wings spread over the 
nirrcy scat was sugj^cslive of a world beyond the sky where 
ang;els dwell. The same thought is also suggested in the last 
book of the Bible -the Book of Revelations. 

II. This belief in the future state was not confined to the 
Jews, or those who held to the teachings of the Scripture, for the 
K^^yptians among whom the Israelites had dwelt, seem to have 
had customs which were veiy significant and were coattantly 
sug^^stive of a future life. The burial customs were especially 
significant. The Kgypti?.n tomb was also very significant. It 
resembled the tabernacle in that it was built in the form of a 
house, but a house with a tiat roof and sloping sides, projecting 
corners, with a doorway or corriiior in the sides, and an open- 
ing from the corridor into the tomb itself. In fact, the Egypt- 
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ian tooib wm^io significaDl of a future life in every part, tbat 
no one who ha» studied them can fail to realize what the belief 
of the Egyptians was. In the corridor, those who lost frieoda 
were accustomed to gather and hold their funeral feasts. There 
were pictures sculptured upon the walls which represented 
viands of all kinds, and the belief was that the Ka or spirit of 
the dead came forth from the tomb and partook of the viands 
with the friends. 

The practice of embalming was universal with the Egypt* 
tans, ana this of itself was significant. The belief was that the 
body must be preserved, if the soul was to live after death, and, 
thereforet the utmost pains were taken to preserve the body by- 
embalming. The Egyptians also had a conception of the 
"double," which was very suggestive. The double was not 
confined to the tomb, or to the body, but was in the land of 
spirits, and yet it was an unseen presence among the friends at 
all times. 

We learn from the Book of the Dead about the future state. 
This is mythological throughout, but the mythical persons, wha 
were constantly mentioned, are the very gods who personified 
the Nature powers, so that everything in nature as well as in 
their own customs was suggestive of the future state. The 
mytbol<^y was full of strange creatures — the dragon, Apophis» 
Seb and his family. Nut, Osiris, Isis, Horus, Set and Nephthis, 
The subject always is the contest between darkness and light; 
the beatification of the virtues is the main subject. 

The everlasting life promised to the faithful is represented 
m three aspects which correspond with the tombs: (i) The 
blessed is represented as enjoying an existence similar to that 
which he led upon earth; he eats, drinks, and satisfies every 
physical want. He eats from the table of Osiris and the sun- 
god Ra; cakes and flesh are provided from the divine abode of 
Anubis; he washes his feet in silver basins, which the god Ptah 
has sculptured; fields are alloted to him in the land of Ilotep; 
the height of the corn in the fields is seven cubits. (2) The 
range of the entire universe is open to him, and the trans- 
formations are numerous; the forms assumed arc the turtle- 
dove, the serpent Set, the bird called Benu, the crocodile 
Sebek, the god Ptah, the golden hawk, a lotus flower and a 
heron. (3) The identification of the departed with Osiris is 
close, but it is not only to Osiris that the deceased is assimila- 
ted, for in the 42nd chapter every limb is assimilated to a dif- 
ferent deity: the hair to Nut, the face to Ra, the eyes to Hathor, 
the ears to Apuat, the nose to the god Sechet, the lips to 
Anubis, the teeth to Selket; ''there is not a limb in him with- 
out a god. *^ And Tehuti [thought] is a safeguard to all his 
meml^rs. 

A similar conception of the future prevailed among the 
Thlinkeets and other tribes of the Northwest coast, for thejr 
placed over their graves carved columns which represent ant- 
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mals with an eye peering out from every part — from head, legs 
and feet; also birds with eyes. Even their boxes in which they 
store their goods in their houses are covered over with eyes to 
represent their divinities. 

The Book of the Dead is the most ancient, and undoubt- 
edly the most important of the sacred books of the Egyptians. 
But the inscriptions confirm the teachings of the book, as do 
the rites and ceremonies. In a picture published by M. Chabas, 
the deceased kneels before Osiris, and receives from him the 
water of life. The lustral water offered upon earth to the 
dead had its counterpart in the other world. Thus to the 
Egyptians the Tree of Life was as suggestive of a future state 
as it was to the Israelites, though, according to Genesis, the 
approach to the tree was prevented by the cherubim, who 
werer placed near the gate of the garden. To the Egyptians, 
on the other hand, there was no barrier be tween the living and 
the dead, except that which may be ascribed to nature itself. 
It is true that a river is represented in Egyptian mythology, 
but Charon is the ferryman, who carried the spirits of the dead 
across the river in a boat. 

We are to notice that the personification of nature was 
common among the Egyptians. Osiris is the rising of the sun. 
Some have thought that his death represented the reign of 
winter, and his resurrection the sowing of plants in the spring 
time; but the victory of light over darkness was appropriately 
represented by this myth. The conflict of light and darkness 
was represented in many other forms; the great cat in the alley 
of trees at Heliopolis, which is Ra, crushes the serpent. Set, 
though the antagonist of light, is not a god of evil; he repre- 
sents a physical reality; it was not until the decline of the 
emnirc that he came to be regarded as an evil demon. 

Kcnrick's interpretation of Osiris is as follows: "The 
parents of Osiris are Seb and Nut; Seb is the earth, and Nut 
is heaven. She is frequently pictured with her arms and legs 
extended over the earth and stars over her body. From the 
marriage of Seb and Nut sprung the mild Osiris, the sun; 
Isis, the dawn; and from the fruit of their marriage was Horus, 
the sun in his full strength. Set, the destroyer, is also the son 
of .Seb and Nut; he is darkness, and his spouse, Nepthis, is the 
sun-set; and Nubis represents the twilight or dusk. The 
victory oi Set over Osiris is that of night over day." 

The Egyptian god Thoth is the same as Hermes of the 
Greek; he represents the moon, and wears the crescent on his 
head; he is called 'the measurer of this earth, the divider of 
time, and the inventor of letters and learning. 

The whole motive of worship among the Egyptians was to 
provide a home for the soul or Ka. There was, to be sure, an 
inherited belief, which every community was to protect. Still, 
the effect of the diffusion of races, upon beliefs must be 
noticed, for the Greek settlers in Egypt adopted Egyptian 
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godi; while, on the other hand. Greek gods were freely wor- 
shipped in Egypt. If we look at the earlier times, we lee the 
same process; tne fusion of the Egyptian and Syrian races in 
the eighteenth dynasty, brought in the worship of the Syrian 
gods, Baal and Astarte. Three distinct types were found 
in Egypt: i. The ruling race presents the first type, which 
was akin to the people of Punt. 2. Another type came from 
Mesopotamia, indicating a migration from that region. 3. A 
coarse type of mulatto appearance, indicating negro blood in 
the oldest Egyptians. Another element was imparted by the 
Libyans. 

Now, with all this mingling of blood, and variety of races, 
,we find that the religion of the Egyptians was unique and con- 
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tinued to be so to the latest times. Still, in the old kingdom 
Ra was supreme. Later on, Osiris was the prominent divinity, 
and was distinguished from the cosmic Ka. in the nineteentb 
dynasty, a group of nine gods appeared. They do not lule in 
heaven alone, but meet together on the earth. In the Ptole- 
. maic times, there is a conception of angels and messengers. 
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Ra sent a power from heaven. Serpent worship prevails. The 
divinity of cultivation is shown at a harvest festival. 

During the middle kingdom a large number of deities ap- 
pear. Sechet is seen devouring serpents. The hawk-headed 
divinity is associated with the sphinx and the winged serpent, 
(Jreus. In later times (the nineteenth dynasty) Horus is 
armed with bow and quiver. He conquers the lions, serpents 
and crocodiles. In the twenty-second dynasty, the god stands 
on crocodiles with serpents in his hands. In the Ptolemaic 
times, Horus on crocodiles is a common figure. In the Greek 
and Roman times, the figures of Horus, and Isis, his mother, 
are prominent. The illustration on the preceding page repre- 
sents Horus as the god who fought the battle at the sea, and 
resembles Hercules. The principal figures are the crocodiles. 
the young Horus. and the monster head of Bes. Horus holds 
in either hand two serpents; a scorpion and Capricorn in one. 
and the lion in the other. He is surrounded by the various 
divinities which personify the Nature powers. 

I'etrie says that the story of Isis and Horus was the sourer 
of the Madonna legend. Isis, as the mother of Horus, had a 
great hold on the popular mind, and was fashionable. In the 
development of Christianity, and the paintings of Coreggio, 
the worship of the mother and child oecame buried in the 
hearts of millions, and after the conquest of Islam, notwith- 
standing the invectives of Mohammed, this saint worship 
retained its position. 

In modern times, the same is true, for Christianity has 
spread from Africa and New Zealand to Siberia; yet the old 
beliefs arc hardly impaired. 

In Gaul and Kritain. we find side by side, altars to Celtic 
and Latin deities; even in ancient Judea, are found altars 
to the hosts of heaven in the the temple at Jerusalem. 

In the earliest times animals held an important part. The 
cow-headed human being is seen emerging from the branches 
of the sycamore. Animal worship was somewhat late in his- 
tory. The earliest was that of the crocodile, which was re- 
garded as the Nile divinity. In the first dynasty, the serpent 
appeared. The worship of the serpent is seen in the treat- 
ment of the sacred serpent. The serpent-goddess of agricul- 
ture was adored by offerings at a very primitive time, and sur- 
vived to a late period. It was the divinity of culture as late 
as the twenty-second dynasty, when a human figure is seen 
standing on a crocodile, grasping serpents in his hands. No 
other worship was so popular as that of Isis. The dead 
lived in a mythic land. They were admitted to the judgment 
seat of ( )jiris, there the heart of the dead was weighed to Jee 
if it was true and deserved remission from all earthly aina. 

Vet. in the face of all these changes in religious beliefs and 
customs, the idea of the future state remained the ppMBiDeBt 
ieature in the Kgyptian religion. There were three 
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which maybeclassified as the earthly, the Elysian.and the solar. 
The earthly theory was that the Ka, or double, required a sup- 
ply o( food, so offerings were placed in front of the door of 
the tomb. Afterwards, images of offerings were substituted 
for the actual offerings themselves. The Elysian theory was 
that the dead became the subjects of the great god. Osiris. 
They lived in a mythic land, navigated the canals, tilled the 
soil, and brought about the harvest. The solar theory followed 
this; it was that the soul of the deceased flew to the skies, 
and entering the solar bark, passed through the portals of the 
night and emerged into a new day at sunrise. These three 
theories ignored the body. The sustenance of the spirit was 
essential. This is illustrated by the tree, for the tree spirit 
was worshipped. The sycamore, with its thick foliage and 
deep shade, was a suitable abode for a human and divine spirit. 
Offerings were made to the tree, evidently to propitiate the 
tree spirit This occurred in the nineteenth dynasty. Previous 
to this, the focus of divinities worshipped, seems to have been a 
niche or false door in the principal hall of the house. 

As to the conscience and moral sense of the Egyptians, 
Mr. Petrie says they involve several items: (i) Personal char- 
acter; (2) material interest; (3) family duties; (4) treatment 
of equals; (5) treatment of superiors and inferiors; (6) duties 
to the gods Their religion was not of a kind that would raise 
them to a high state of personal character; and, yet, there was 
a close connection between the present and the future life. 
Nowhere, in the antique world, have the death of the body, 
and the life of the soul been objects of such anxious thought, 
as in Egypt. Nowhere, have such great efforts been made to 
preserve for those who have passed away, a memory full of 
honor and regard. 

The Valley of the Nile is a long scroll, margined with 
memorials of the dead. From the river are seen every where 
tornbs. sculptured stones, symbols, and enigmatic characters. 
F'or thousands of years, the whole people devoted itself with 
unremitting assiduity to the task of securing for its kindred a 
new life beyond the grave. Death should be, they thought, 
to him who is duly prepared for it. but a crisis in life. They 
regarded, says Diodorus. their houses as but wayside inns, 
their tombs as their everlasting dwellings; the tomb was not 
the end of life. And in Egypt, as elsewhere, the power of 
giving man life after death was ascribed to the same deities, 
which were thouj^ht to cause the blade to spring from the 
seemingly dead seed. Osiris came to be regarded as the 
monarch of the dead and the guide of souls out of earthly 
darkness into the blissful realm. There they shall have full 
sight of the divinity without restraint. The departed, united 
with Osiris, comes to have a place in the barque of the sun; in 
the great contest of light and darkness, he is on the side of 
light. The journey of the soul through the underworld is 
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identified with that of the sun passing under the earth tu 
reach the eastern horizon. Many are the perils which it has to 
undergo, and its only safety is in union with Osiris, to ensure 
which the necessary names and formularies are deposited in the 
coffin and engraved on the sarcophagus. Many of these sur- 
vive to bear witness to the faith of the ancient men who wrote 
them. 

The Book of the Dead is purely Osirian in character, but 
the Osirian elements belong to two different periods. In the 
earlier chapters, the paradise of Osiris is gained by the magical 
power of the words of the ritual, and the offerings of friends. 
From the 25th chapter on, the text is a moral one. The Book 
of the Dead was a growth. The myth of Osiris seems at first 
to have been a personification of the powers of nature. 

Set, the destructive principle, tears to pieces the body ot 
Osiris, and scatters the pieces over the earth. Isis, at once 
sister and wife of the victim, gathers them together and 
restores them to life. From Isis and Osiris springs the child. 
Horus. Thus the myth represents the perpetual decay and 
growth; also of life and death, which everywhere is present 
in the world. The character of Osiris as a god of vegetation 
is shown in the legend that he taught men the use of corn, and 
the cultivation of the grape; and by the fact that his annual 
festival began with a solemn plowing of the earth. In the 
Temple of Isis at Philae, the dead body of Osiris is represented 
with stalks of corn springing from it, which a priest waters 
from a vessel, which he holds in his hand. But whatever may 
have been the original character of FIgyptian worship, there 
can be no doubt as to the objects which were prominent in it 
for many generations. 

Wilkinson says: "There was a belief among the Egyptians 
that there was a bad principle or evil being, in which we can 
not fail to recognize the serpent, the enemy of mankind, from 
which the Pytho of Greek mythology was derived. Apophis 
was ^.he name given to the serpent of which Horus is repre- 
sented as the destroyer. From this the Greeks borrowed the 
story of Apollo's destruction of the serpent Pytho; also the 
wars between the giants or titans and the gods, The destruc- 
tion of the serpent by Horus standing in a boat, piercing his 
head with a spear as he rises above the water, occurs in the 
sculptures. Whether it has the body of a snake with the 
head of a man, or assumes the entire human form* it appears 
to be the same monster.'** 

The representation of Pytho mentioned by Plurarch refers 
to this conflict between Horus and Apophis, The oflyce of 
Anubis was to superintend the passage of the soul from this 
life to a future state, in which he answers to the Mercury of 
the Greeks in his capacity of Psychopompas, or usher of souls* 
he presided over tombs, and at the final judgment he weifhed 
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the TOod actions of the deceued in the scales of truth. 
Anubia, the interpreter of the gods and hades, is sometimes 
represented with a black, at others, with a golden face, hold- 
ing jn his left hand a caduceus, and in his right shaking a palm 
branch. Thoth, the god of letters, had various characters, 
according to the functions he was supposed to fulfil in his 
ofGce of scribe. In the lower regions he was engaged in 
noting down the actions of the dead. 

According to an explanation given by Plutarch, Anubis was 
supposed to represent the horizontal circle which divides the 
invisible part of the world cMled Nephthys and the visible, 
which was termed Isis. In short, Anubis seems to have been 
a deity common to both the celestial and infernal regions, and 
answers to death. Nephthys was the sister of Isis and Osiris, 
she was principally employed in offices connected with the 
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dead. All persons who died were thought to pass, through the 
influence ot Nephthys, into the future stale, and the presence 
of Nut on the coffins signified that the individual, being "born 
again," had become the son of Nut. whose name entitled him 
to be admitted to the " mansions of the blessed." 

We shall find one pecularity common to the Egyptians. 
It consiiti in the thought that death was like crossing a river, 
or ocean, and that the future state was to be compared to a 
paradise, or home beyond the river. This was not merely a 
ngure of speech, as it is at the present day, and among modern 
nations, but was regarded as an actual fact. It is a view which 
was contained tn the Book of the Dead, and was also illustrated 
by the customs that were common among other nations. The 
body was carried across the Nile, to be buried in the desert, 
and the soul was believed to begin its journey in the dim twi- 
light; to cross a river, to advance towards the sun, light gradu- 
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ally breaking upon it until at last he enters the palace of the 
two truths, and is absorbed into the essence of the deity. 

So far as we know, the first was the prevailing feeling among 
the Semitic people. The old Hebrew writers speak of going 
down into the grave, a place thought of as a misty, dull, un- 
feeling, almost unreal abode, but all these elements are found 
to exist and coexist in creeds untaught by revelation. 

There was with the Egyptians a special regard for the 
points of the compass and the motion of the sun, for their 
belief was that the home of the departed lies in the west, and 
that their souls followed the course of the sun. This, and other 
customs and beliefs, are described in the Book of the Dead at 
great length. It describes the soul's journey as lasting thousands 
of years, gives incidents in the imaginary journey of the mummy 
to its last resting place, and portrays the ghostly wanderings of 
the spirit. 

Kenouf says: "The beatification of the dead is the main 
object of every chapter of the Book of the Dead. The ever- 
lasting life may be considered in three aspects: i. The dead 
is represented as enjoying an existence similar to that which 
he had upon earth. 2. He is not confined to one locality, or to 
the human form. He has the range of the entire universe. 
3. The dead is associated with divinities. Every limb is 
assimilated to a different deity; the hair to Nut, the face to Ra, 
the eyes to llathor, the ears to Apuat, the nose to Scchet, the 
lips to Anubis, the teeth to Selket. There is not a limb on 
him without a god to safeguard all the members. 

" In the Book of the Dead there is a petition that the de- 
parted may 'traverse the firmaments.' There is another that 
he who is faithful to the great god may advance upon the bliss- 
ful paths. A third petition is that the deceased shall be 'glori- 
fied.' "♦ 

III. The Greeks also believed iu the future state, and made 
that belief prominent in their mythology. There was, to be sure, 
a great difference between their early and later beliefs. In the 
early stage, the elements were personified as divinities. 
LVanus personified the sky. Dodona was the centre of the 
worship of Zeus, who was the ruler of all the great forces, 
whether manifested in lightning from the mountain tops, or the 
great expanse of the sky. Artemis gave the blessinn of the 
dew fall and rivers. Wherever the Pelasgians went, they Wor* 
shipped Zeus The prehistoric race knew the war of the 
Titans. Hesiod gives legends of Zeus, who walks majestically 
around the starry frame. The Hellenes worshipped the 
Olympian gods, caves, oaks, springs, the elements of light 
and fire, and fountains were under his control. 

Horae (the seasons) opened the closed celestial gates whte 
Ares went through. Iris, the rainbow, was born of the vapors 
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that rise from earth and sea. Thus all nature conspired to 
nudce the earth and the present life attractive to the Greeks. 

Yet these myths reminded them of the other world. The 
story of Persephone is well known. She was the daughter of 
Demeter, the earth mother, but was carried away by Hades, 
the god of the lower world. It was while playing with the 
daughters of Oceanus and Tethys on the Phocian plain, and 
plucking a flower, that she was swallowed up by Gea, but Hades 
in hib chariot sprang forth and seized her. For nine days 
Demeter wandered over the earth, refusing to be comforted. 
She forsook the assembly of the gods and wandered to the 
hills at Eleusis. The four daughters of the king of Eleusis 
came to draw water, and learned of her sorrow. After this 
Zeus dispatched Hermes to Hades. 

IV. We turn now to consider the view of the future state 
as held by the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. There was 
a great difference between the Egyptians and the Babylonians, 
for among the first, the view of the future was always hopeful 
and full of bright prospects. The only fear was that the 
mummy might not come to life again, though the Ka or spirit 
was sure to live. On the other hand, the Semitic view was that 
there was nothing in the future beyond the grave, to which they 
could look without fear. Even their chief divinities were 
monsters which threatened evil. This view was connected 
with their story of Creation, which was the oldest of all. This 
story describes the condition of things before the Creation, 
when the primeval water-gods, Apsu and Tiamat, personifying 
chaos, mingled their waters in confusion. These gods — Apsu 
and Tiamat — were the oldest of the gods. The first cosmogony 
included the birth of Bel and Ea and the origin of the younger 
gods. Especial prominence was given to the birth of Marduk, 
This story proceeds to tell about the rebellion of the primeval 
gods and the part which Ea played in frustrating their plans. 
While the newly created gods represented order and system in 
the universe, Apsu and Tiamat represented confusion. It was 
the creation of light which caused the rebellion of the primeval 
gods. It was the substitution of order in place of chacs which 
aroused Apsu and led to his rebellion, for Apsu declared he 
could get no rest day or night. It was ¥.a who detected the 
plot against the gods. Apsu is the deep, but after his over- 
throw. Tiamat remained unconquered, and represented chaos. 

These two. Tiamat and Marduk, were the personification of 
the nature war, which is an everlasting war. Day by day, and 
evening by evening, it was commenced and ended. The ser- 
pent slain, the serpent victorious, wounding the head of the 
victor. Marduk was the protector of good men. The chief 
opponent of Marduk was the great serpent, with seven heads, 
and seven tails. In the Bablylonian niythology, Marduk was 
the law of light, and became the good one, but his opponent 
Tiamat. the serpent of darkness, who was the evil one. In 
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several inscriptions he is called the enemy of the gods, as well 
as of men, and was the offspring of the land of death. Mar- 
duk carried lightning in his hands and wings protruded from 
his shoulders, and he is the personification of the higher 
Nature powers; but Tiamat is the dragon who is sometimes 
represented as a fierce animal, with distended claws and open 
mouth, who flees from the conqueror Marduk. 

Lenormant says: *'The demons issuing from the lower 
abyss had a particular preference for the darkness in which they 
originated. They liked to profit by the gloom, to slip into the 
world and work evil there. Darkness was itself a visible mani- 
festation of the evil principle, and light waa a manifestation of 
the good." The primitive Accadians appear to have had a ter- 
ror of the night. 

It is to be noticed here that these various conceptions of 
the dragon as the demon of evil, of which Tiamat was a per- 
sonification, is represented by one of the constellations in the 
sky — the dragon. 

Miss IMunkett sa) s: ** On the celestial sphere many serpents 
and dragons are represented, but the far-reaching constellation 
Hvdra exceeds all others. The conviction forces itself on the 
mind that the constellation Hydra was known as early as 40CO 
H. C, and that it then fitly represented the great and terrible 
power of darkness, but a power to be conquered by the victor- 
ious march of light. The dark mid-winter season was the term 
of the Hydra's greatest glory. During every stason. except 
that of mid-summer, some portion of the monsters was visible 
during the night, but at the summer solstices no star of the 
constellation showed itself." 

This was an astronomical symbol which was constantly 
reminding the ancient people of a strange world beyond the 
earth. A world which was full of monsters, as the sea itself 
was; the personification of which must have been suggestive of 
a future state. 

The outlook of the Babylonians upon the life beyond was 
.somber. The burial customs indicate that they believed in the 
future existence, as drink and food was placed with the dead 
in their graves, just as was the case with the prehistoric races 
of P!lurope. This thought of the future had an uncertain and 
forbidding aspect. The i>oem which describes the descent of 
the Goddess Istar to the abode of the dead, describes the 
region as dark and gloomy, where the birds flit about in cages 
shut in by bars, whence there is no egress. In this prison 
house there was a fountain of life, though sealed with seven 
seals. Still in the epoch of Gilgamesh there are heroes who 
have reached the house of the blessed. It was a darker view, 
however, which passed from Babylonia to the west and ap- 
peared in the dusky sheol of the Hebrews. 

Still, religion was the inspiration of the most important 
ife and literature of Babylonia. Mythology has been pre* 
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served in cycles, which have an epic character. The famous 
story of the Deluge has been incorporated in the ninth book. 
Of a like char«icter are the stories of the descent of Ishtar 
into Hades. The world was peopled with spirits, good and evil. 
They are summed up under various names, such as Spirit of 
Heaven, Spirit of Earth. The difficulty was that the element 
of physical power in the gods was ineradicable. This thwarted 
all moral progress, though men recognized that this world had 
been changed from chaos to cosmos by the gods, for this was 
the meaning of the victory of Marduk over Tiamat. They 
conceived of the victory as over a physical universe, and not a 
moral one. A conquest of sin by the 'power of holiness and 
truth was not thought of. Tiamat was a monster in whom all 
the disorder of the primitive creation was embodied. He had 
the body and head and forepaws of a lion; wings, tail and 
claws of.the eagle; while the upper part of the body was 
covered with feathers, or scales. 

The deity Indra was the adversary of the serpent Apophis. 
the symbol of wickedness and darkness. Set was represented 
as a carniverous animal, having a long curved snout and up- 
right square topped ears. Monstrous forms assigned to the 
demons were composed of parts borrowed from the most dif- 
ferent animals. They were characteristic of the rudimentary 
beings born in the darkness of chaos. 

The collections of various museums contain images of 
demons. Some have the head of a ram upon an immense 
neck; others have the head of a hyena, with an enormous 
mouth, the body of a bear, and the claws of a lion. The 
Museum of the Louvre in Paris has a bronze statuette from 
Assyria. It is the figure of a horrible demon in an upright 
posture, with the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the 
claws of a lion, the tail of a scorpion, the head of a skeleton, 
adorned with goat's horns, eyes still remaining, and four great 
expanded wings. This Tiamat corresponds to the dog 
Cerberus, which is mentioned in the Greek mythology, but 
is better represented by the many-headed dragon. 

This shows that the idea of conflict and death came from 
the war of the elements and the storms, but there was nothing 
to counterbalance the impression, for death was everywhere 
prevalent; though there was a lesson which came with the 
return of the seasons, and the spirit ot life, so that even with 
the Semitics there was some relief from the dark view which 
came from the conflicts of nature. While Tiamat was the per- 
sonification of evil, Marduk always comes off as conqueror, 
and rules the world in the interest of peace and progress. 

V. This leads us to the view of the future which pre- 
vailed among the Indo-European races, such as the Hindus 
in the east, and the Scandinavians in the west. We 
shall find that the view of the future among the Hindus pre- 
sents a great contrast to that of the Semitics. It was drawn 
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from the operations of nature, exactly as the Egyptian and 
Babylonian view was, but it had a more hopeful outlook. 

According to the Hindus, Indra was an atmospheric god, 
primarily the thunder god, who commanded the demons of 
drought and darkness, and was a personification of the firma- 
ment, particularly in the sending down of the rain. This is 
described as a conflict with the clouds, which arc reluctant to 
part with their watery stores, until assailed by the thunder 
bolts of Indra. The cloud is personified as a demon named 
Vitra. A popular myth represents Indra as a discoverer of the 
cows which -had been stolen by Asura. Indra is said to have 
found the cows when he slew the dragon. The Greeks con- 
sidered him as Typhon, 

A thought of the future was given by the sun. The sun is 
apt to take the place of an almost superhuman hero, so the 
most of the stories relate to his daily course and labors. In 
the Greek, Perseus, Theseus and Jason are sun heroes, and 
their histories are tales of human adventures. It is easy to 
see how the Greeks made a myth of the moon. They spoke 
of the moon as a beautiful goddess, queen of the night, the 
virgin huntress, surrounded by her pack of dogs — the stars. 
One of the most beautiful moon myths, is the tale of Artemis 
and Endymion. The shepherd of Latmos enters the cave and 
is found by Artemis sleeping, so the sun enters the cave of 
nifijht. 

A German legend is that the hero enters a mountain and is 
laid under an enchantment by the goddess within. Thor, the 
hero and sun-god, makes constant expeditions into giant-land 
to recover Thor's hammer, which has been stolen by a giant 
and hidden n.any feet beneath the earth. A spy is sent 
from Asp^ard (the city of the gods) into Jotunheim, the 
^'iant land, and brings back word that Pbrym will not give up 
his prize unless Frcyga. the goddess of spring and beauty, be 
^ivcn in him as his bride. The god goes to Phrym's house, at 
last the coveted prize was brought in, and he, the fierce 
hearted, lau^^hed when he his hammer recognized. 

Thus, in the Scandinavian mythology all nature is person!* 
ficd. The same is true in Beowulf. In this poem we read about 
the war with dragons which represent the powers of darkness. 
The poem is weird and imaginative in the highest de|;ree, but 
the unearthly brings whom Beowulf encounters must have had 
birth in the shadows of night and in the wild and unvisited 
tracts of country. Grendel, a horrid ghoul who fcMls on 
human beings. Beowulf wrestles with, and puts to death, though- 
he comes upon the scene, like a cloud from the misty hills. 
Th(* German race is naturally a gloomy and thoughtful one, and 
was busy in grafting the older notions of the soul's future state 
upon the fresh stock of revealed religion. So we have Odin, 
to whom is assigned the task of collecting the souls of heroes, 
who had fallen in battle, and there are few myths which are- 
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more practical than that which pictures him riding to battle- 
fields to execute his mission. 

Three distinct ideas were interwoven in the myths of 
Baldur. Baldur dies as the sun dies each day, and as the 
summer dies into winter he falls, struck by a dart from the 
hands of his blind brother Hodr, the darkness. At first, the 
gods knew not what to make of it. They were struck dumb 
with horror, but they prepare his funeral pyre. They took a 
ship Ringhorn, the disk of the sun, and on it set a pile of 
wood with Baldur's horse, and his armour and all he valued 
most; and when the wife of Baldur saw the preparations, her 
heart broke with grief, and she, too, was laid upon the pyre. 
Then they set fire to the ship, which sailed out burning mto 
the sea, but Baldur himself has to go to Helheim, the dark 
abode beneath the earth, where the goddess of the dead reigns. 
Then Odin sends his messenger to Hermodr, the goddess, to 
pray her to let Baldur return once more to earth for nine days 
and nine nights. Hermodr rode through dark glens, so dark 
he could not discern anything until he came to the river Gydoll, 
over which he rode by a bridge which was pleasant with bright 
gold. A maiden sat there keeping the bridge. She inquired 
of him his name and image. '*Thou hast not death's hue 
upon thee, why then ridcst thou here on the way to hell?" 
"I ride to hell," answered Hermodr, ** to seek Baldur. Hast 
thou, perchance, seen him ride past this way." She answered, 
•* He hath ridden over GydolTs bridge, but yonder northward 
lies the road to hell." Hermodr then rode into the palace, 
where he found his brother Baldur filling the highest place in 
the hall, and in his company he passed the night. Baldur will 
not remain forever in Helheim; a day will come, the twilight 
of the gods, when on the new earth risen from the Deluge, 
which destroys the old, Baldur, the god of peace will come to 
rule over this regenerate world. 

Ocath is universally symbolized by a river, just as m the 
ancient times it was symbolized by the sea. 

Another myth represents the fishermen on the Gaulish 
coast summoned to perform the dreadful task of ferrying over 
departed spirits. They approach the beach, and see boats 
lying deep in the water, as though heavily freighted, but yet to 
their eyes were empty. Each stepping in took his rudder, and 
then by an unfelt wmd the boat was wafted in one night across 
a distance which they ordinarily accomplished in eight days. 
Arrived on the opposite shore, they heard names called and 
voices answering, and they felt their boats becoming light. 
Then, when all the ghosts were landed, they were wafted back 
to Gaul. 

These conceptions, which were so common among all the 
pagan races of the earth, are in great contrast to those which 
are recorded in Genesis, and they illustrate the great difference 
between the mythology of the heathen and the Book of 
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Revelation. Some claim that the Book of Genesis was writ- 
ten so late in history that it may be considered the result of 
the development of thought, rather than the spirit of revela- 
tion. But when we read even the first chapter, we are at once 
impressed with its wonderful superiority, and are led to realize 
that there is an exalted strain of thought, which is not found 
among any of the pagan nations — not even among the Greeks 
or Egyptians. 

This is especially manifest when we take the books of the 
Hindoos and read about the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Here we find an elaborate theory of the transmigration of the 
souls of men. A three-fold alternative is presented to the soul. 
It may pass through deities, thr ugh men, or through beasts 
and plants. It will pass through deities if goodness predomi- 
nates; through men, if it is ruled by passion; through beasts 
and plants, if it dwell still lower in the moral scale. This metem- 
psychosis teaches that after various changes the bodies who 
have performed good works are turned to water, so that when 
a man is dead and his body buried, the water from the body 
rises upward with the smoke to the moon, where he enjoys the 
fruits of his good works as long as they last. Having dwelt 
there until these ]good works are consumed, they return the 
way they went. Having become a mist or cloud they rain 
down. Then they are born again as rice and corn or herbs. 
Those whose conduct has been good attain some good birth, 
but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly attain to 
an evil birth. 

We see, then, from these variour myths and practices of the 
pagans, that there was a belief in immortality common among 
all nations and tribes, but it was a belief which varied accord- 
ing to the character of the people. The thought was that 
the same life that was followed here would be continued here- 
after, but there was a marked change in the mo ral character, 
this view of the pagans and heathen differed radically fiom 
that given everywhere in the Scriptures, for from the very first 
chapter of Genesis to the last of Revelations, the personality 
of God is clearly brought out, and the distinction between 
holiness and sin is made known. Holiness is in reality whole- 
ness, or moral perfection. Sin is a transgression of the moral 
law, a law which is written upon the heart, conscience bear- 
ing witness, the thoughts meanwhile accusing, or else excusing 
one another. 



INDIAN SKETCHES. 



Legend of the Saline River. 
{By John T. Innng^Jr., I^mion, iSj^,) 

Many years since, long before the whites had extended 
their march beyond the banks, of the Mississippi river, a 
tribe of Indians resided upon the Platte, near its junction 
with the Saline. Among these was one. the chief warrior 
of the nation, celebrated throughout all the neighboring 
country, for his fierce and unsparing disposition. Not a 
hostile village within several hundred miles, but wailed for 
those who had fallen beneath his arm; not a brook, but had 
run red with the blood of his victims. He was forever en- 
gaged in plotting destruction to his enemies. He led his 
warriors from one village to another, carrying death to the 
inhabitants, and destruction to their homes. He was a ter- 
ror to old and young. 

Often, alone and unattended, would he steal off. to bathe 
his hands in blood, and add new victims to the countless 
number of those whom he had already slain. But fearful 
as he was to the hostile tribes, he was equally dreaded by 
his own people. They gloried in him as their leader, but 
shrank from all fellowship with him. His lodge was de- 
serted, and even in the midst of his own nation he waa 
alone. Yet there was one being who clung to him. and 
loved him, in detiance of his ru;j:ged nature. It was the 
daughter of the chief of the village; a beautiful girl, and 
graceful as one of fawns of her own prairie. 

Though she had many admirers, yet when the warrior 
declared his intention of asking her of lier father, none dared 
come in competition \fith so formidable a rival. She be- 
came his wife, and he loved her with all the tierce energy 
of his nature. It was a new feeling to him. It ?>tole like a 
sunbeam over the dark passions of his heart. His feelings 
gushed forth, to meet the warm affection of the only being 
that had ever loved him. Her sway over himi wa.s unbounded. 
He was a tiger tamed. Hut this did not last long. She 
died; he buried her; he uttered no wail, he shed no tear. 
He returned to his lonely lodge, and forbade all entrance. 
No sound oi i^rief was heard from it —all was silent as the 
tomb. The morning came, and with its earliest dawn he 
left the lodire. His body waa covered with war paint, and 
he was fully armed as if for some expedition. His eye was 
the same; th«Te was the same sullen tire that had ever shot 
from its deep sunk socket. There was no wavering of a 
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sinf^le feature; there was no shrinking of a sinj^i^le muscU*. 
He took no notice of those around him; but walked j^Ioomily 
to the spot where his wife was buried. He paused for a 
moment over the grave— plucked a wild flower from amoim 
the grass, and cast it upon the upturned sod. Then turnin*: 
on his heel, strode across the prairie. 

After the lapse of a month, he returned to his villaj^^t-, 
laden with the scalps of men, women and children, which 
he hung in the smoke of his lodge. He tarried but a day 
among the tribe, and again set off, lonely as ever. A wt-rk 
elapsed, and he returned, bringing with him a large lump 
of white .salt. In a few words he told his tale. He had 
travelled manv miles over the prairie. The sun had set in 
the west, and the moon was just rising above the verge oi 
the horizon. The Indian was weary, and threw himself on 
the grass. He had not slept long„ when he was awakened 
by the low wailing of a female. He started up. and at a 
little distance, by the light of tht moon, beheld an old 
decrepit hag, brandishing a tomahawk over the head of a 
young female, who was keeling, imploring mercy. 

The warrior wondered how two females could be at this 
spot, alone, and at that hour of the night; for there was no 
village within forty miles of the place. There could be n«> 
hunting party near, or he would have discovered it. llv 
approached them; but they .seemed unconscious of his 
presence. The young female finding her prayers unheedeti. 
si)rang up, and made a des])erate attempt to get possession 
of the tomahawk. A furious struggle ensued, but the old 
woman was victorious. Twisting one han4 in the long 
l)lack hair ot her victim, she raised the weapon in her other. 
and prepared to strike. The face of the young female was 
turntMl to the light, and the warrior beheld with horror, the 
features of his deceased wife. In an instant he sprang for- 
ward, and his tomahawk was buried in the skull of tht eld 
^«iuaw. lUit ere h«* had time to cla.sj) the form of his wife, 
the uround optMUMJ, both sank from his sight, and on the 
spot appeare<i a rock (»f white salt. He had broken a piece 
from it, and brought it to his tribe. 

Tlii.> tradition is still current annrng the different triben 
ut Indians trc<|uenting that portion of the country. They 
«ilso iniat:inf. that tlu* rock still is in the i)Osse.S8ion of thie 
t)ld <^<)Uti\v. and that the only way to obtain iK>.sse8sion of it. 
iM to aitarU lur. lor thi.s rea.son. before attempting to col- 
\rci salt, tliry lu-at the ground with clubs and tomahawks. 
an<l lacli lildw i-s /i>nsliiered as inflicted upon the person of 
tlif hai,'. Tilt- i'trciniMiy is continued, until they imagine she 
has brtii suiticifiitly ln-lalH)n»d. to resign her treasure with- 
(Kit <>p|K>^iti<»n. I his superstition, though privately ridi< 
lulfd 1)V iht' ihicls nt tlu' «lilTert*nt tribes, instill 
1)V tlnin. .unl nn»si di-voutly cn-dited bv the rabble 
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The Mbtamorphosis. 

Among a group of females of the Otoe nation, who were 
busily engaged in exposing to the heat of the sun a large 
quantity of shelled com, was one of gigantic height and 
hideous features who attracted attention. We afterwards 
learned that this strange being, though now clad in the 
garb of a female, and performing the most menial of their 
offices, was in reality a man, and had once ranked among 
the proudest and highest braves of the Otoe nation. His 
name had once stood foremost in war, and in council. He 
had led on many an expedition against their noble, but bitter 
foes, the Osages. In the midst ot his bright Career he 
stopped short; a change came over him, he commenced his 
present life of degradation and drudgery. 

The cause of the change was this: He had been several 
weeks absent upon a war expedition against his usual 
enemies, the Osages. At a little before sunset, on a fine 
afternoon, a band of Indians was seen coming over the hills 
towards the Otoe village. It was a troop of way- worn war- 
riors. They counted less than when they started, but their 
tale of scalps and their fierce brows when they spoke of 
the death of their comrades, told that these comrades had 
not been unavenged. In front of them strode the stately 
form of the brave. He was wearied with fatij^iie and fast- 
ing; and without stayintj to receive the irreetinj^s of his 
fellow- townsmen, he hastened to his lod^^e, and threw him- 
self upon one of the bearskins which form an Indian bed; 
and there he remained for the nij^ht. In the morning: he 
arose from his couch; but he was an altered man. A chanf^e. 
fearful and thrillinj^'^. had come over him. His eye was 
quenched, his i)roiul stej) wavered; and his hauj^hty form 
seemed almost sinkinj^ beneath tne pressure of some heavy 
calamity. 

He collected his familv around him. He told them that 
the Great Si)irit had visited him in a dream, and told him 
that he had now reached the zenith of his reputation; that 
no voice had more \vei;^ht at the council lire, tliat no arm 
was heavier in battle. The divine visitant concluded by 
commandin}*^ thai he would thenceforth relin(|uish all claim 
to the rank of a warrit)r. and assume the drrss and avoca- 
tions of a female. The j^roup around him heard him in sor- 
row, for they prided themselves upon his hijrh and warlike 
name, and looked up to him as the defender of their hearths. 
But none attem]>ted to dissuade him from his determination. 
for thev listened to the communications of the deitv with a 
veneration e(|ual to his own. 

After s|)eakinjj: willi his own familv. he made kni>wn his 
intention to tiie nation. Thev iieard him ;.rravelv and sadlv; 
but they, too. assented to the C()rrectness of his resolution. 
He then returned to his lodjre. and took down his bow from 
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the place which it had occupied, and. snapping it in two, 
threw the fragments in the fire, and buried the tomahawk 
and rirte which had often- served him in battle. Having 
finished this, he washed the war paint from his face, and 
drew the proud eagle's plume from the scalp-lock. From 
that hour he ceased to be numbered among the warriors of 
the nation. He spoke not of battle; he took no part in the 
-councils of the tribe; and no longer raised his voice in the 
wild war-whoop. He had relinquished everything of whicli 
he had formerly gloried in, for the lowly and servile duties 
of a female. He knew that his alloted course was marked 
out for him; that his future life was destined to be one of 
toil and degradation; but he had iixed his resolution, and 
he ])ursued his course with an unwavering firmness. Years 
had elapsed since he first commenced this life of penance. 
His face was seamed with wrinkles; his frame was yielding 
to decrepitude; and his ever scowling eye now plainly 
showed that the finer feelings of his nature had been choked 
by the bitter passions of his heart. His name was scarcely 
mentioned; the remembrance of his chivalrous character 
was a dream in the minds of his followers. He was 
neglected and scorned by those who had once looked up to 
him with love and veneration,. He had the misery of see- 
ing others fill the places which he once filled, and of know- 
ing that, however exalted he once might have been, and 
however they might have respected his motives, he was 
.now looked upon as one of the lowest of the nation. 



•*«f- 



THE INDIAN WOMAN AS SHE WAS. 

Ill the region of the Upper Lakes there remains much that 
recalls the admiration which was once felt for the Indians. 
Their names arc on the waters, and their myths still linger 
about many objects on the land. It is, therefore, good to con- 
template whatever worthy features in character and customs 
the Indian illustrated in his native wilds, and before his contact 
with the superior races. Once he was of commanding physi- 
cal appearance— brave, proud-spirited, healthy and sober, 
though now. undrr a different environment, degraded, abject, 
and stupid. 

The Jrsuit missionaries in Canada, two centuries ago, 
ascribed to the Indian an acuter intellect than was seen in the 
peasantry of France. As their whole life and range of obser- 
vation was associated with the tempests, forests, waters, skies 
anJ all the various phenomena of physical nature, this mve 
shape to their conceptions and their questionings. When foho 
Kliot. the pioneer missionary to the Indians in New England, 
J50 years a^o. be^^an his instruction among them, he vat met 
at once by tht-ir lon^ pent-up questions of wonder: '*What 
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makes the sea ebb and flow?" "What makes the thunder?" 
'* What makes the wind blow?" Thev had a poetic vein in 
their nature. Their legends and mythology, and their dim 
religious ideas often took that form. This was seen, too, in 
the oeautiful and exprestve names they often gave to striking 
objects of nature. The cataract ot Niagara was the *'Thunder 
of the Waters," while the gentler fall in another locality was 
■amed Minnehaha, or " Laughing Water." The delicate and 
nimble white fish which they used to catch was the " Deer of 
the Waters." The horizon line, as they looked out on the 
fresh lakes, was the '* Far-off Sight of Water." Their con- 
ception of a fort with its mounted cannon was "The High- 
fenced House of Thunder," while the discharge was '^the 
arrow that flies out of the big gun." 

Everywhere recognizing the world of spirits, they were 
fruitful in ideas and sentiments of reverence. We are told 
-there were no profane words in their vocabulary. Think of a 
people who did not know how to swear, because they had no 
words for it. The nearest they approached to cursing a man, 
it is said, was to call him *' a bad dog." Their whole vocabu* 
lary, indeed, was limited, as would naturally be the case among 
a people without a literature, and with a narrow range of ideas 
and little variety of experience. This helps to explain also 
the taciturnity of the Indian — he had little to talk about. 

The condition of women among the Indian tribes is gener- 
ally instanced as evidence of the barbaric, if not brutish, char- 
acter of the race. The prevailing thought has been that the 
squaw was overburdenecl with work and drudgery, while the 
man lolled in lazy ease. Hut while her husband was lacking in 
•courtesy and chilvalric bearing, we should understand the 
domestic ancl tribal situation, and give him what measure of 
justice he deserves. Their social economy was based on the 
principle of division of labor — crude as their conception of 
that principle may have been. The wigwam was the woman^s 
precinct, the forest his. He was a hunter. Thus was the 
main sustenance of every Indian community provided. In- 
volving long absences from home, and perilous toil and ex- 
posure, it was not a pastime, as with us to-day. Also, he had 
to be a warrior, ready at a moment's notice to go on the war 
path, or to protect the women and children from attacks by 
other tribes. The wife took down and put up the lodge, cut 
wood, cooked, and worked the little corn field, if they had it, 
gathered the wild rice, etc., and popular opinion has thonght 
her over-taxed and abused. But all this hardship was not a 
little modified and relieved bv the facts in the case. She had 
lenty of time. Her toil could not compare with that of a 
armcr's wife, or of many another white woman to-day. She 
had no cows to milk, no butter to make, no chickens and set- 
ting hens to look after. She did not have to wash her children 
and comb their hair and get them ready for school ev«ry morn- 
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ing, or dress for church and for social gatherings. She had no 
books and magazines to take her time. Her sewing was of a 
simple sort, and largely of the gentle bead-work kind. When 
a garment of skin or wool was once prepared and put on, it 
stayed on, and was worn until it wore out; hence she had no 
laundry work of consequence to weary over. In cooking, 
labor was reduced to the minimum — not much variety, no over- 
nicety, and not much washing of dishes. Putting up and taking 
down the lodge might be toil, but oftentimes once put up, it 
remained for months. Cutting wood was not according to our 
picture of men clearing a forest. Instead of a heavy axe the 
\voman wielded a light hatchet, and dealt only with broken 
limbs and twigs. And as for tilling the soil, a half acre often 
served for a generation, and the labor was not much more than 
a farmer's wife often has with her vegetable patch. 

Religiously the Indian found his gods in his native wilds. 
A spirit was embodied in almost every striking and impres>ive 
object of nature — in mountain, lake or towering rock, in trees, 
and sometimes in beasts and reptiles. Being without literature, 
a ritual or a priest, these ideas were very vague and shadowy. 
The missionaries found these childten of the forest practically 
pagan, but even in their barbarous state Christianity effected 
a lodgment, and very many remarkable illustrations of con- 
version and enlightment were known. 
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THE EARLY PEOPLE OF EUROPE. 

(FUtract from Biklla, Octo^r, 1905.] 

G. Sergi, Professor of Anthropology in the University o( 
Rome, whose book was reviewed m Btblia, hat made a study of 
European peoples, primarily from an anthropological stand- 
point. He mamtains that the primitive population of Europe 
originated in Africa: these constituted the entire population 
throughout neolithic, or wrought-stone, times. From the 
great African stock were formed these varieties, in accordance 
with differing geographic conditions; one, peculiarly African. 
rrmaining in the continent where it originated, exemplified in 
the Kji^yptians and certain peoples of East Africa; another the 
Mediterranean, which occupied the baisin of that sea; and a 
thi'd variety, the Nordic, which ultimately reached the North 
of Iuir(»pe. These three varieties are regarded as the three 
rrat branches of one species, which Professor Sergi calli 
Kuraf ican. hocanst* it occuppied. and still occupies, a large 
p«>riion of thr two continents of Africa and Europe. 

Professor Srrfiji hrliex es that thr :\ryans were savages when 
they invadfd l-'.uropc. and that they destroyed in part the 
siii>crii>r civilization of the neolithic populations who had pre* 
ceiled thetn. and thcx could not by themselves have created 
thr (ir.rc«» Latin civilization. It is not Asia, or Africa. Of 
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Europe which became the center of civilization and of disper- 
sion, rather wras it the whole basin of the Mediterranean, and 
from thence the various peoples became ultimately diffused to- 
ward the west, the north and the east. To establish the orig- 
inal idenity of the various races Professor Sergi has examined 
hundreds of ancient and modern skulls, belonging to each 
branch of the so-called Eurafrican race, and these researches 
have revealed that the ancient cranial forms invariably resem- 
ble the modern forms in the same regions, except where some 
foreif n element has been intermingled. M. de Mortillet does 
not claim for the commencement of the neolithic period of 
more than 10.000 to 20,000 years, but Professor Gcike believes 
that, palcL'olithic man must have occupied parts of Western 
Europe shortly after the last glacial epoch, which terminated 
some 80,000 years ago. 

Geology teaches us that after the ice period, when man first 
appeared in the islands which now constitute Great Britain, 
the continent of Europe stood at a higher level than it does 
now, and undoubtedly the British Isles, besides being joined 
together, formed part of the mainland, not by being united to 
France only, but by the presence of dry land all the way from 
Scotland to Denmark, over that area now called the German 
Ocean. Huge forests, such as yet can be trac€d>ne3r Cromer, 
covered the plains which are now the bottom of the German 
Ocean. The north of Africa was united to Southern Europe 
by two wide land-bridges, one at the Straits of Gibralter, and 
one connecting Tunis with Sicily and Italy. We are thus able 
to account for the wide dispersion of the neolithic man and his 
presence in Great Britain. 

In nearly every portion of Europe which has been explored, 
we find the remains of the neolithic peoples, who undoubtedly 
entered Europe from northern Africa, spreading over Spain, 
and passing over the Pyrenees into southern 1^'rance, Their 
remains are founcl as far north as Scotland, and at least as far 
to the east as HelR[iiim, travelling by the same route that the 
Celtic, Belgic and Germanic tribes travelled long a^'es after- 
wards, rominij^ from the east and pushinj^ their way to the 
west On this hypothesis this great pre-Aryan migration 
would start from the central plateau of Asia, from which all 
the successive in\ aders of Europe have swarmed off. 

.At one time it is most likely that the greater part of Europe 
was inhahited by Celts, who either exterminated or partly 
mingled with the neolithic people whom they found there. In 
the third century H. C, they occupied the greater part of Cen- 
tral 'Europe, of the France of to-day, of Spain, and of the 
British Isles. They were neighbor.s of theGrteksand Latins, 
From Bavaria they sent out expeditions by which Rome was 
taken. Delphi plundered, and a Phrygian province rebaptized 
Galatia. " the land of the Gael." 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

The researches of Professor Flinders Pctrie in the Sinaitic 
district are already showing ir,portant results. The past sum- 
mer Prof. Petrie hailed from Sinai, and some account of his 
first explorations there are at hand. In the first place as he 
traveled from Cairo he was impressed with the accuracy of the 
Biblical account of the Exodus, and he expressed his disgust 
with critics who without passing over the ground set aside the 
account as impossible. In the Christian Commonwealth he has 
declared that there is a solid basis for thr Pentateuchal history. 
The critics have much misunderstood the matter. He said 
that critics started on a priori basis and not from ascertained 
facts. He had found many reasons for accepting the Smai of 
the ages, although critics now favor some location in Edom. 
Prof. Petrie prefers Serbal to Musa for the giving of the law. 
His thought is that the monks were driven by the Saracens 
from Serbal. and went to Musa and transferred thither the 
traditions. This is not a new opinion, it was held by Lepsius. 
Serbal is a striking, single mountain, thirty miles west of 
Musa, near the site of Kephidim,and having many inscriptions. 
It is true that it was accepted for a long time as the mount of 
the law. The objection to it are that it is too near to Rephidim 
to ratify the Tist of stations, and that its base affords no space 
for such a multitude as was before the mount. 

It is possible that on the first visit, Petrie coming first to 
Serbal and examining the inscriptions came to a concluiion 
against Musa without further examination. Professor Palmer 
in the ''Desert of the Exodus" tells how he examined both 
mountains, and gives his reasons for identifying the mount of 
the law with Musa. His reasoning seems too strong to t>e set 
aside, but all will wait to hear further from this new examina- 
tion of the subject. Certainly, if we take Musa, the Biblical 
account fits it perfectly. — />//^//V7. 
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THE STORY OF CREATION. 

We now pass to the Story of Creation as held by the 
ancient races of the East— Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, 
and Hindoos. We shall 6nd that while they differ in their 
imagery, yet there is a great similarity in the underlying 
thought of all primitive races. There was, as we have seen, a 
tendency to personify the Creation, and to represent it under 
the human figure, but there was also a custom common 
among some of the nations of comparing the Creation to an 
egg, as the upper part resembling the concave shape of the 
sky, suggested the idea, and the spirit of life, which was 
contained in the egg, represented that life which was hidden 
in the universe. The first book of Creation, contained in the 
Laws of Menu, gives the idea which was held among the 
ancient Hindoos. It was as follows: The universe existed in 
darkness, but the self-existing power revealed himself and dis- 
pelled the gloom. He. the soul of all things, shone forth in 
person. He, having willed to produce various beings, with 
thought, created the waters. 

In the beginning the universe was surrounded by darkness 
and was filled with boundless water. The pod Brahma turned 
the egg as the potter turns the bowl on the wheel. At that 
time there was chaos, then came (iea. the broad-bosomed 
earth. Chaos engendered darkness, and black night and air 
and day. Gca (the earth), of her own accord, first created the 
starry heavens, the high mountains, Pontus the sea; then, as 
the bride of I'ranus ( the heavens ), she brought forth Oceanus, 
the stream that encompasses the rarth. and a numerous prog- 
eny of children, scMue of them mighty monsters. From the 
marriage of Oceanus and Tethys came forth the fountains and 
streams, the sun god. the moon gotldess. and the dawn. The 
dawn was united with Astra, the god of the stars, and from 
them came thr winds, the m«)rning star, and the milky way. 

Brahma is fabled to have divitlcd himself into two creatures, 
and from the union one man and one woman were born. The 
divinity. Hrahnii. brooded over the c^^, and then burst forth 
from it, the mouth from which speech proceedeth. the nostrils 
from which is the scent (the air ), the eyes which have sight 
(the sun ), th<* ears with hearing from which proceed the trees, 
the heart from which the mind proceeds. 

This personification of the cosmos was not altogether 

fieculiar to the Hindoos, for the (ireeks and l.gyptians and 
*h<i.-nicians had personal divinities which represented the 
powers of nature. The belt of the sky through which the sun 
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was known to pass, was divided into constellations, and the 
constellations became essential to the early cosmogonies, the 
most of which date back several thousand years. 

From the first book of Creation, translated by Sir William 
Jones, we take the following: '*The universe existed in dark- 
ness imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable and undiscov- 
ered; as if immersed in sleep. Then the self-existing power 
undiscovered himself, but making the world discernible with 
the five elements and other principles, appeared in undiminished 
glory, dispelling the gloom. He, whom the mind alone can 
perceive, whose essence eludes the external organs, who had 
no visible parts, who existed from eternity, even he. the soul of 
all being, shone forth in person. He, having willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine substance; first, with 
thought, created the waters, and placed in them a productive 
seed, bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a thousand 
beams, and in that egg he was born himself, in the form of 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits. In that egg the 
great power sat inactive for a whole year of creation, at the 
close of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to 
divide itself, and from its divisions he framed the heavens 
above and the earth beneath; in the midst he placed the 
subtle ether, the eight regions, and the prominent receptacle 
of waters."* 

From this supreme soul he drew forth a mind, the internal 
consciousness, its internal monitor, its ruler; but before them, 
he produced the great principle of the soul, the first expansion 
of the divine idea, and the three qualities of goodness, pas- 
sion and darkness; the five senses and the five organs. 

Thf universe is compacted from seven divine principles — the 
f;reat SDulcoiisciousiirss, the five perceptions, an unstable uni- 
verse of created thinj^s. The most excellent arc those which 
an- venerated and sui)sisl by intelligence and those who know 
thvAr duty and perform it virtuously.T 

We have shown "the resemblance between the American 
and the llintlno cosmogonies. Hut the Hindoo mythology 
rexMiililes that of ancient Babylonia. W. St. Chad Boscawen 
has sh<»wn this. He says: •* The great deep was personified 
undt-i the n.imc ot Tiamat. the /i //</// of Genesis, the water>' 
w.isie which c«>verc(i the surface. Shu is represented oo the 
iiii>niMiK-nt< .IS haviniL^ the body of a woman terminating in the 
coiI'nI iiiN oi two srr|>ents. similar to the figures on the 
^culpt'jn: from I*«i^aini»s. In this form she represents the 
\^Ti:M n.itviK -s^rpt nt 'cr darkness who coils around the earth 
lik'- an *ii-^. .iini hctld^ thr earth in its tails, until slain by 
Mt-ro-l-i^-h. tr.r- loril of li^ht." 

Now. it IS n in. ilk ihl' that tlie same |)crst>nirication of the 
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great deep under the figure of a great serpent was common 
among all the ancient races, including Babylonians. Syrians, 
PhtEnicians. Greeks. and such modern nations as the Peruvians. 

Lieut. Herndon pictures an egg 
with a serpent twined around 4he 
length of it, showing that the concep- 
tion was common in South America in 
prehistoric times. 

E. G. Squier has pictured a greai 
monolith, which was placed over the 
gateway which led to the temple at 
Ttahuanaco. Peru. The head is sur- 
rounded by a series of rays, which 
terminate in a circle, and holding in 
each hand a staff, which ends in the 
head of a condor, but below there is a 
serii'S of serpents which symbolize 
lightning. Surrounding the 6gure arc 
other figures with crowned heads and 
wings upon Iheir shoulders. suKrENT and ec(.. 

In Scandinavia the symbol of the 
egg is dropped, but instead is the tree of life, and surrounding 
the tree is a circle of mountains and the great deep outside 
the mountains, with serpcnls at the root of the tree. There 
is another conception of the egg in India which combines the 
human figure. 

hi thr Orphic writings was dtvelopcd a system of cosmo- 
graphy in which time was the first principle of things; then 
came the priniitivi^ egg from which was born l'h(t.'ni.\, a mani- 
festation. This being created the heavens and the earth. The 
chlel gnils of the Vedic Age were: Iiidra. the god ol air; 
Varuna. the nceaii of light or heaven; Agni, or fire; the sun 
and Ihe moon, Varna was the god of the death. 

The mi>st startling account of the Creation is in the tenth 
book cif thi- Vedas. " Darkness there was, even the universe 
was cnveloiicd in darkness; \ml was undistinRuishiibk- from the 
waters. The luminous ray of the creative principle cxp.inded 
in the niiildle. nature and the earth were below; He, who sus- 
tains life w.is above. The egg was associated in the sacred 
nivstcrics of Cyprus with Astarte anil \'cniis. It had a phallic 
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there the winds blew, and storms raged, there the clouds wcrr 
spread and rent asunder by the lightning, and the hot whirl- 
wind of the thunderbolt poured forth rain through their gut- 
ters. There were- three zones of the universe— the heavens, 
the terrestrial surface with the atmosphere, and the lower 
abyss. On the other hand, the Greeks represented their chief 
divinity with a human form, but with rays ql light streaming 
upward from his head and a serpent twisted around his body, 
thus symbolizing his dominion over the sky above and the 
sea below. .See illustration on opposite page. 

Keary says: "The sky divinities among the Egvptitins 
were all feminine, as they represented the principle of recep- 
tivity; the sky being regarded mainly as an abode, the home 
of the sun and moon gods. The greatest of the sky deities 
was Maut, the ffwthcr, who represents the deep blue sky tend- 
erly brooding over the hot exhausted earth when the day was 
over, and wooing all living things to rest by stretching her [)ro- 
tecting arms downward and around them. The beginning of 
things was an abysmal calm, but above all motherhood was the 
conception, which the ancient Egyptians connected with the 
aspect of the starry heavens which they worshipped as the 
oldest primeval goddess. 

These conceptions which were so common among all the 
pagan races of the earth, are in great contrast to those which 
are recorded in (lenesis, and they illustrate the great difference 
between the mythology of the heathen and the book of 
revelation. Some claim that the Hook of Genesis was written 
so late in history, that it may be considered the result of the 
development of thought rather than the spirit of revelation. 
But vvh<:n wc rrail the very first cha|)ter, we are at once im- 
pressed with its wonderful superiority, and are led to realize 
that there is an exalted strain of thought, which is not found 
among any of the pagan nations— not even among the Greeks 
or I\gyptians. It is true that there was a system of astrology 
which .ippe.ired at a very early date, and in this the powers of 
nature were personified. Hut even if this were true, the per- 
sonification did not reach the sublime height which is manifest 
in the first chapt**r of the Hible. 

Others claiu) that the antediluvian race were the originators 
of astronomical science, and that the Story 4>f Creation came 
from them. .According to the modern explanation of the 
niyt\is. Indra wasan atmospheric god. subordinate to the thun- 
der god. who commanded the demon of drought and darkness, 
and was .i person ific.ttion of the firmament, particularly in send- 
ing ilown the r.iin. This is described as a conflict with the 
clouiN. which .ire reluctant to part with their watery Stores, 
until .i^saiK'd l>y the thunder bolts of Indra. The cloud is 
personific-il as a dcni'^n named \*itra. 

.Miss riiinkctt says: "The conviction forces itself upon the 
mm>i th.it tb.e conNtfllation iiydra was known as early as 4000 
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B. C, and It then fitly reprvsenlcd the terrible power of dark- 
ness, but a power to be coni|uered by tht* victorious march of 
liKbt. The dark midwinter season was the time of Hydra's 
greaiest glory. Durinf; every season, except midsummer, some 
portion of the monster was visible during the night." 

According to the Scandinavian mythology, there was 
originally no ht.-aven and no earth, but a vast deep— a world of 
mist in the north called " NiHIehcim," and the fountain called 
" Ilvt-rgelmer," that flowed from the mist, and twelve rivers 
that issued from the fountain. These rivers fro^e into ice and 
fillrd the deep, giving us a picture of the Ice Age. The world 
of lifi.- and light was in the south, and 
was called " Muspelheim." The light 
and heal from the world of fire melted 
the ice from the world of mist, and 
from the drops sprang the ice giant, 
Vmir. A little man proceeded from 
Vmir's left arm, a sun from one of his 
legs, and these were the ancestors of 
the ice giants. A cow came from the 
ice and heat, and gave birth to the giant. 
The B-ibvlonian Story of Creation 
is the oldest of all. The bulk of the 
poem is given in the tablets discovered 
by George Smith. This describes the 
condition before the creation, with the 
primeval watcr-goiU, Apsu and Tiamat, 
personifying chaos, mingling their 
waters in confusion. Apsu and 1'iamat 
were the oldest of the gods, the first 
pair The cosmogony included the birth 
of Hel and Ka, and the origin of the 
vounger goils, special prominence be- 
ing given to the birth of Marduk. The 
ti-,\t proceeds to descrilie his marvelous 
wisdom and strength. His birth forms 
a climax. After this the story pro- 
_ cecds to tell about the rebellion of the 

^l^^h ..,ir. .■K primeval gods, the p.nt which Ea 

Kt Mi,.s played in trusir.iting the plans. While 

ihc newly-created gods represented 
.Hid •.wlrni in the universe. Apsu and Tiamat still 
Hied in t:onfusjiin. It was the creation of light which 
■: the rcliellKin of the primeval gods. Apsu declared 
■ iil'i ;;il no rest day or night. It was the substitu- 
i Kt'iri in pl.ice of L-h.ios which aroused Apsu, and led to 
cl>'-:iii.n It w.f, Ka whi delected the plot against the 
.\}i-;ii i> thr deep, liui alter his overthrow. Tiamat re- 
I I ■itii on.|iH nd. and rrprrscnied the unsubdued portions 
■I- I a ilid not cease his defense and his opposition to 
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the forces of disorder. He heard of Tiamat's preparation for 
battle, and carried the news to Ansher, his father, and he was 
sent against the monster. Ansher appealed to Marduk to be- 
come the champion of the gods. Marduk is said to have split 
Tiamat into halves, and used one half as a covering for heaven. 
He then founded in heaven a mansion, — Eshera.— like unto the 
deep in its structure, and caused the triad, Anu, Ea, and Hcl, 
to inhabit their respective districts in it. 

Ihe fifth tablet begins with the creation of the earth, and 
records the placing of the constellations in the zodiac. From 
one-half of Tiamat, Hel formed the earth. The fifth tablet also 
records the creation of vegetation. Marduk is hailed as the 
bestower of grains and planting. The sixth tablet relates to 
the story of man. 

Berosus desctibes the mythical monsters which dwelt in the 
deep at a lime when the world had not come into being. Over 
these monsters reigned a woman, Umarka, whois to be identi- 
fied with Tiamat. Herosus tells the story that Bel, after the 
creation of heaven and earth, perceived that the land was 
desolate, but he ordered one of the gods to cut off his head, 
and by mixing the blood which flowed forth with earth, he 
created man and animals. In the tablets, Marduk states that 
he will use his own blood for creating men; and in the Baby- 
Ionian poem he declares that in addition to using his own 
blood, he will create bone for forming man. This word 
*'bone" is used in the Scripture when describing Eve. In 
(lenesis it is said that ** a sleep fell upon Adam, and while he 
slept, (jod took one of his ribs, and from it made a woman, 
and brought her to the man, and Adam said this is bone of my 
bones and flesh of my flesh, and she shall be called woman." 
The blood of Bel was employed in creating animals as well as 
men. The creation of animals follows that of man; though' 
the creation of man was the real end of Marduk*s work. 

In the seventh tablet of the Creation, the hymns of praise 
are addressed by the gods to Marduk, as a comiueror of Tiamat, 
and tlu' creator of thr world. As to the dates which are to be 
ascribed to the tablets of the Creation, some of them are as 
late as 700 B. C, but others, as early as 2100 B C, 90O years 
before the days of Moses. The Biblical narrative embodies the 
ancient traditions, but has not been proven to have been writi 
ten as rarly as the cuneiform tablets. Babylonia was the birth- 
place of astronomy, and arithmetic and geometry were more 
highly (i<*velo|)rd than in Kgypt. Sargon in 4G00 B. C. led a 
h<»st \\\j ihr l-'iij)hrates, acr«>ss northern Syria to the Mediter- 
ranean In the days ot Naram-.Sin, the son of Sargon, art 
reachril its Elimination in Babylonia. Assyria borrowed its 
CL'lture troiii Baltyionia. Reliefs in the palace of Asurbanipal 
were t.^ken from Bal}ylon. I-';;yptian history is said to date as 
far I'ack a*; that i-f Uabylonian IVtrie places the first dynasty 
at \;^; B ( Mevir places :t at ;iJ^o B. C. and the twelfth 
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dynasty, or the middle kingdom, at 2100 B. C, but Petrie 
places it at 2S00 K. C. Yet Egyptian cosmogony is very in- 
definite and uncertain. Excavation has pushed back the 
historic archeology many centuries to the beginning of the 
Bronze Age. 

The Babylonian elements may be traced in the Phcenician 
cosmogony. The conception of chaos as a watery mats out of 
which came successive generations of primeval gods, is as 
common among the ancient races as the story of the cosmo- 
gonic egg. The story is suited to the narrow comprehension 
of a primitive time. 

The Semitic view was quite different from the Babylonian. 
Merodach was the creator of the universe, the irrigator of the 
field, the originator of the cuneiform svstem of writing. 
Nebo was associated with Merodach, and like Thoth in Egypt, 
was the patron of literature and the god of the scribes. He 
performed the functions of the Semitic Baal. The Semitic 
dialects of Babylonia carry us back to the remote antiquity of 
3S00 B. C. The cuneiform writing originated in Babylonia, 
but is supposed to have been derived from an anterior race, 
the Accaciians. In religion, in art, and in all the features of 
civili/ation. as distinguished from nomadic life, we find them 
borrowing from the Accadians. They got from them the poly- 
theistic pantheism and mingled it with their own monotheism. 
The home of the Semites was in the desert of Central Arabia, 
whence they were attracted by the fertile plains of Sumer, the 
ganlcn of South Babylonia. At that time there were no walled 
cities, or icniples, or palaces, or lofty-storied towers. They 
h.ul no w(»r(l for city. A word was used, the same as in the 
Hebrew, "()hel.' a tent, and the temple was the tent of 
assrmhlv. the lahtrnaclc of the wanderers. They employed 
a new uoid tOr lovvn, Miiluizu, "a market town." The earliest 
>rnnlic wortis arc those relating to trade. The word Mdftu, 
" v\f*!^hl." w.is introduced into the language as early as 4000 B.C. 

Sarj^on was ihr great culture hero of the Semites, and cor- 
rrspoini^ t«> .Moses. The most remarkable parallel is found in 
thr ^inry <•( \\\^ birth. It is preserved in a tablet in the British 
M u^^riini. and reiids as follows: " My little mother bore me in a 
s< r' : •>! I e >he placet! me in a basket of reeds. With 
lit ;:r.^n •^he closed its mouth. She ga\e me to the river which 
did n ►! i'\(r nx o\er, but carried me to Akki. the irrigator." 
\\' M \\\r irru'ator broui^'ht the hero up as a gardener, ami the 
'^'< 1 '.' ^> Ui.i- pr«»spcied him in his work, until he became king 
t \[\v .a:u!. a- Joseph did m I%g\pt. 

!.•' l\:\[>tian divinities can br divided into three great 
^r.. j- ( : I .\nnnal he.nled divinites; {2) those essentially 
: ,'\\ n. IN Uifc in! ()siris. (>) the oosmogonic. 

I 1 t.' cailicst was the aninia! group, and consisted (»f the 
* r; • , -crj)<[it. fr(»^. hawk. ibis, crttcodilr, hippopotamus, 
h' r>' i.irn. h.iri-. 'aLk.iss. and lion. 
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2. The second group represented by human forms, as fol- 
lows: Isis, Osiris, and Horus, and Set, an animai-headed 
divinity, also human, but the enemy of Isis, Osiris and Horus, 
departed to the upper sky, and his two eyes are the sun and 
the moon. 

3. According to most Egyptologists, the variety of the gods 
was determined by different beliefs. The war of Horus and 
Set was indicative of the different tribes or centres. The god- 
dess Hathor was the most ubiquitous. She has no permanent 
characteristic, but is represented with a human face, cow's 
head and cow's horns. She was introduced from Punt, the 
Red Sea, and from Sinai; and belonged to Red Sea people in 
prehistoric times. 

Some of the beliefs concerning the Creation which were 
current among the Egyptians, bear a striking resemblance to 
those of Babylonia. The conception of chaos as a watery 
mass out of which came successive generations, was common 
in Egypt. Egyptian history is divided into the old, the mid- 
dle, and the new. It is from the native records that scholars 
bcj^an to recover the early history of the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian civilization. Nowhere in the ancient records do we find 
anything more than the barest chronicles. Herodotus is called 
the '• Father of History," but Herodotus says nothing about the 
Creation. 

Still, at the prcst^nt time, we are obliged to begin with the 
Babylonian story of the Creation, and accept the personifica- 
tions which are so common in their mythology ana the myth- 
ology of the Semites, as being the highest conception which 
was reached by the Pagar.s, but considering its wonderful 
charactrr and superiority we are obliged to ascribe the Story 
of the Creation as contained in the Bible, to the result of in- 
spiration rather than historic development. 

We shoulii notice the great difference between the Baby- 
lonian stDfv of the Creation and that which is contained in the 
first cliapter of Genesis. In the first place, there is no recog* 
nition ef the personal (iod as a Creator, for the early 
(ii\ iiiities were only personifications of the Nature powers and 
the pruct-ss of creation was only through the convulsions of 
nature. In the second place, there is no mention of the creation 
of li^jht. hut the Crratinn occurred in the dim past whenevery- 
thiii;^ w.is huried in obscurity and darkness. The chief differ- 
ence is that there is ni) rtal progress in the pagan Story of 
Oeatii>n. hiit in the Hi!)Ie each successive day brings in a 
hi«^'her order ^^f I'l-ini:. ^nd the narrative ends with the creation 
of man 
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SuPERSTiciONES Y Levendas Mayas. ManucI Rejon Garcia. Merida, 
1905. 8vo. pp. 144. 

Los Mayas Primitivos. Manuel Rejon Garcia. Merida de Yucatan. 
MCMV. 8vo. pp. 124. 

Among the few writers of Yucatan, who have devoted themselves by 
preference to Maya topics, is Manuel Rejon Garcia, whose wiiiings regu- 
larly appear under the nom de plume oi Marcos de Chimay .Much that he 
has written has first appeared in the columns of their famous paper, La 
Revista de Merida. In the first of the books before us, we have gathered 
together a series of articles from that periodical. 

Few tribes of Indians have so tenaciously clung to their superstitions 
and religious practices, although long in contact with foreign civilization, 
as the Mayas. Devout Catholics, regular attendants on the church services, 
they still retain their pagan practices of divination and magic, which arc in 
the bands of well recognized professional pagan leaders. The h'men is to 
be found in every village, and is consulted in times of need and uncertainty. 
Other conjurers have ihcir specific fields of operation. Neither the oppo- 
sition of the intelligent and lettered, nor of the priests, prevents constant 
recourse to these curious pagan leaders. In "Supersticiones y Leyendas 
Mayas" we have a collection made of their curious beliefs and practices, 
by one who himself speaks Maya and has been in close and intimate con- 
nection with the Indians. In the other book, " Los Mayas Primitivos," we 
find studies in etymologies and archicology. Under the title, "Los Nombrcs 
Mayas," some fifty pages are devoted to the analysis and explanation of 
Maya place-names. This material in part has been before published, but 
in the present edition ithas been somewhat amplified and improved. While 
the best material upon the subject, we can only regret that Sef^or Garcia 
has not devoted himself to preparing a better and more exhaustive treat- 
ment. In place of the material he gives us, we should have at least three 
times as many place-names analyzed. Many famous and well-known 
names, for which we look at once, are absent. In the last half hundred 
pages of the book we find a curious and disappointing discussion of the 
proposition that the Maya have descended from the Egyptians. The argu- 
ment is presented in detail in several chapters, treating of monuments, of 
hieroglyphics, of language, of religion, and of moral ideas. 

On the whole, it cannot be claimed that the author demonstrates his 
thesis. In the chapter where beyond all others we should expect to find 
him at his best, the chapter upon language, he is at his worst. His method 
of comparison would enable us to prove relationship between any two 
languages whatever. The fact that simple syllables are pronounced the 
same, although the meaning of the elements themselves and of the com- 
pounds into which they have been combined are totally different in the two 
languages compared, is assumed as satisfactory demonstration of relation- 
ship. Sefior Garcia refers to Grimm's law as a philologic achievement, 
and with justice; but his whole mode of comparison and in fact his entire 
treatment of the subject indicates that he fails to grasp the actual bearing 
and significance of that famous formulation. That the Mayas and Egypt- 
ians are related is no new claim; many arguments have been presented in 
the past; while it is not a claim which your reviewer feels has been demons- 
trated by any writer, he must confess that Garcia's argument in its behalf 
is one of the worst he has met with. It is with regret that we make so 
harsh a criticism, because we appreciate the industry and diligence with 
which Senor Garcia has investigated the field of Maya thought and 
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pr.K tices. I-Ie is, however, uncritical in argument, and his truly valuat i- 
( ontrihutions are made in other directions than in such theoretical di- 
cubsions. 1- > 



Tkini k ok Ckeolk; tmk Mvstkry of Loris XVll. liy Puhliu** Law-i n 
(ic'O. I^inta I'ubhshir^ Company, Menasha. Wis. 

The story of the I>auphin, or the " lost prince," was made familiar l)\ 
an artK it* publishtHl in I'utnam^ magazine, and by a l>ook written by \\v\ 
Dr. l{.in>on an«i pubiisli.Mi about half a century a>»o by Harpers. 1 lu* 
.'iuihor ol this book cl.tiin^ that new facts have been broui;ht to li>;ht. whu h 
lend t(i stren^jihen the view that was then contended foi ; viz.: that the l«'-t 
liitic kin^. ilu' uncrowned I.ouis XVII.. was actually brought tn thi^ 
countrv and U*ft a.iion^' the Oneida Indians, and afterwards became .1 
clergyman, who livtil and labored in the vinnity of (ireen Uay. 

The siorv IS to tins idfoct: that the cluld who was heir to the throne n: 
Kiaiice. v%as lak^n awav Irom his mother, the famous Marie Antoiiirttt 
and put into the liand.>s of a cruel moni«ter, a member of the commune, au*\ 
w.is supposed to have dird. but actually survived and was brougjii t> 
America and lived to .1 good old age in W isconsiii. but wa^ known as thi 
Kev. Klea/er Williams, a misMonary to the Oneida Indians. 

Mr I. aw son, who li\ cs at Menasha, Wis., and knew the storv. has writ 
tiMi t)u* book with the jiurpose of proving that the Rev. Mr. Williams w;is 
what he claimed to bi, "ihe lost prince." I'he book is composed of iw.. 
parih. vi/. the hisirrv of the French Revolution and the events whicij 
ended in the death ot both I.ouis XVI. and Mane Antoinette, and wassuji 
pObid tn have resulieil in the death of the heir to the throne. These events 
were \rry tragic, and at one time Lafayette was ron^picuous in them, but 
the comiMune had its wav and the monarchy was overthrown. The second 
part IS descriptive of >• enrs winch were far more peaceful, and which 
o( I urred in the vKinityof (rrem Hay: at that time a frontier town near 
'vhit h the Iri-nch were settled and the Oneida Indians were located. 

The book contain^ a number of full page illustrations, well executed. 
an«l a portrait of Maria Anit)iiii"tte and three portraits of Kleazer Williamiv, 
oihers repre>rntmg s^eiie*; near Mt-na^ha. ttu* home of the author. The 
f.uii arf brought otit with I'onsiderable driad. but the same niystery \et 
^urrotiinK the history, sn it is ^tiil iiiitertain whether Mr. Williams was in 
le.iliiv tlir dauph:n and heir ic the throne or ni>t 



R'^^iA.AMi 1 1 -- (iiusiN. I'V I'aul Milvoi.kov . i'hicago: University of 

I'liii.iL;-. I'risv. 

I'hf author I'f thi- book 'lelixert'il a i oursr ot lectures in the Uni%er 
sitv ot I'hh a^o, d ii:iig the \ear i/m. whn h the cilitor had the privilege of 
hr.iiing S:ni e that i.ui<* inan\ e*. ents lwt\r (ki urred Mhiih have brought 
th" pxlii \ of Ku^si.i nil" Ttoiit e. tiiough the previous history is still un- 
known !• the inaiorttv I hr author begins with the religious tradition 
aci •rdiiiv; to v^hi'li the old raL:an gods ii.td turned In demons, and the 
I lii!Nt:aii ^'hU that is the siinl^. were to take their place. The political 
tra>li!iin^ to;i«m^ \):.> I he evtalih^hed • hun h was very active in repres 
s:(in. In ^pte of olis;,i 1 «. the inovemrni went it> natural way, and has 
1 1114 brok' ii .li! b'«u:.iis »>! rr.iiiiimn 

The 1-; is^iari ti rv -t .1 :io{ racv was a reMeciiun of the liiiantine idea 

• >f .1 thctii r it.' ti'.perMir;: I ):l liberal idea then prevailed. It favored the 
eni.im ipatioti .'! Tin pr.i-.ints. aiid its aim was attained in 1861. The 
so< I il:st.> i>le.t. n;< kn tint d " iidn'.isin," arose and appeared in the political 
stoix o* 1^- ; • I he ' ri-!^ ami tbe urgencvof reform" is the subject of the 
las: • hai>'er Fix bonk • >>ri' iin<( :*>; pages ard is hard reading, DUt it will 
re{i.i\ th<^'' v,\i't an* an\ • m<> ?■• 'earn the inner histoi\ of that great COUn- 
tr\. • ' ..■■ 'hr. -■..'!. the <• iMi.e arj-I hml nut the views of the author. 
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Iowa, the First Frke State in the Louisiana Purchase, From Its 
Discovery to the Admission of the State into the Union. 

« 

1673 '846. By \Vm. Salter, illustrated with Portraits and Plans. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.; 1905. 

Iowa took its name from a tribe of Indians which were a branch of the 
Dakotas. There are four states, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, 
which have Indian names, and began their history about the same time. 
The struggle with the Indians of the Mississippi Valley began with the 
French and Indian War in 1755, ^^^ ended with the Blackhawk War in 
1832, but the purchase occurred in 1803 and 1804. Napoleon saw that 
England would capture New Orleans and take possession of Louisiana. 
He proposed the sale of the city and province to the l.'nited States, when 
Thomas Jefferson was the President. 

The exploring party of Lewis and Clark arrived at St. Louis in 
December, 1803. (Governor Harrison had previously obtamed a section of 
what is row southern Illinois, from the remnant of the Kaskaskias and 
other tribes. There were in Iowa about 6,000 Sacs, Foxes, lowas, Otocs, 
Pawnees, Omahas and Sioux— 10,000 souls in all — in 1834 In 1810 Julien 
Dubuque died, and was buried near the city that bears his name. He was 
buried by the Fox Indians. Fort Madison was a lone post. 250 miles from 
its base of supplies, St. Louis, in 1812 In 1819 a steamboat passed along 
the western sliore of Iowa to Council Bluffs. Mr. George Catlin, the cele- 
brated painter, passed up and down the eastern front border about this 
time. Col. Aloert L<:a wrote a description of the situation and advantages 
of the country in 1836. Col. Henry Dodge was appointed governor of the 
new territory, which was called Wisconsin but included Iowa, in 1836. The 
red men of various tribes were still occupants. The first capital of the 
territory was at Belmont, near Plattville, in Wisconsin 

The territory of Iowa was organized in 1838. Blackhawk was a guest 
at the banquet at Fort Madison. Robert Lucas was appointed governor of 
the territory. The first legislative assembly was at Burlington. 

The Rev. Mr. Salter, the author, has been a resident of the state sixty- 
one years, and is well known throughout the interior. The book is illus- 
trated by the portraits of Lieut. Zebulou Pike, Jonathan Carver. Thomas 
Jefferson, Meriwether Lewis, Wm. Clark. Rufus King, Albert M. Lea, 
Henrv Dodge, John C. Calhoun, James W. Grimes, Augustus C. Dodge» 
John Chambers, Black Hawk, Keokuk, the first school house in Iowa, the 
first capitol of Wisconsin territory. 



Bravest of the Brave. Captain Charles de Langlade. By 
Pubiius V. Lawson. Geo. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 

The history of Charles de Langlade is connected closely with old 
Mackinaw and the state of W^isconsin, The Fox Indians were at one time 
quite numerous in that state, but afterward moved southwest, and their 
survivors are still living in the state of Iowa. Langlade was a leader of 
the Indian bands and was a pioneer at Mackinaw and Green Bay. He led 
the Menonimees against the Fox Indians at Butte Desmorts. He was with 
Montcalm at Ticonderogo. He was leader of the Potowatomies, who had 
their villages at the lower end of Lake Michigan. He was at Fort 
Duqaesne in 1755. He was at Quebec at the time of Genera) Wolfe's 
death in 1759. He received a sword from Louis XV. in 1760. and became 
commander of the Northwest. He was at Green Bay at the time of the 
massacre at Mackinaw. The Winnebagoes were then in Wisconsin. He 
was familiar with the war with Pontiac, led the Western savages in the 
American Revolution, and in 1788 sent a war hatchet among the Wisconsin 
Indians, to raise them against the Americans, by the hand of his nephew» 
Gautier. Gautier passed the present site of DePere, Kaukauna. and 
Appleton. Butte Desmorts; went south to Lake /Coshkonong, hoping to 
enlist the Winnebagoes and Sacs, but found they were gone and the village 
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deserted. He went across th^ prairie to Prairie du Chien, and then up the 
river to St. Croix. He held a council with the Chippewas; also visiitd il.r 
city of St. Paul, where were gathered the Sioux and some \VinncbHu;oiv 
Assembling all the clansmen on the river, they took canoes and swiiii\ 
sped down the river to Prairie du Chien, where was a viilaj^e of the foxe- 
He here jjathered a small band, which he led up the Wisconsin and down 
the Kox, passing Menasha and Xeenah, to (iretn Hay, and then across tin- 
lake to Mackinaw, with a party composed of Sioux. Poxes, Sacs, Winie- 
bagoes, lowas and Menominets, amounting to 550 warriors, who were rtacs 
to join the French and to tight the liostonians. The capture of Kabkaskn 
by Col- Cieorgc Rogers Clark defeated the project. 

Langlade was prominent in the early history of Wisconsin, and wa- 
the leader of the French who were settled at (Ireen Hay, where he di«-d 

From thk W hst 10 ink Wkst; Acko.ss ihk Plains to OrKion H\ 
Abigail Scott Dunway. Chicago; McClurg ^ Co. 

The author of this book was a pioneer in Oregon as early as i^5-\ an '. 
wroi*- a little book entitled "Captain Cray's Company; (»r, CTo^^lll^r tl.« 
Plains*, aiirl Living in ( )regon.'' She has supplemented the nariatixc \-\ 
what might be calbrd an historical novel, the sctne of which is also laid 1:. 
Ougon, but the in( idents which occurred in the overland journey are n:ai:«' 
pronnnent It is diMicult to distinguish between the real facts and thi- 
ti( tion, but those whu enjoy reading about adventureson the Plains and ihi 
Far Wrst will lind much lo interest them in the volume. 

I'llK I'Koi'Hi.Ts AM) iHi- PnoMiSK, being for Substance the I.cclur«.> 
for Uf02 1-^)3 on the Stone Foundation in the Princeton Theol<»giia. 
Siminary by the Rev Willis ludson Hcecher 1). D., Professor o! the 
Hebrew Language in the Theological Seminary of Auburn, N V 
Ihoinas H. Crowcil \ C(»mpany, Publishers. 

I he author of thi^ book, who has l)ecn long a professor of Hebrew in 
the Ihi'ological SeiiiinarN of Auburn, takes* iht- ground that the ht>i gfiai 
period of prophec\ was in the time of iht* patriarch». Prophrtic character 
IS attributed to Adam, Stih, Knoch, Abel. Noah, and others, and Abraham. 
Isaac and lacob had prophetic gifts, that Miriam, the sister of Mose«. was 
a propht'tt^s. The character of a prophet is descsibed in Chapter IV. 

I ht- prophetic fren/y ik referred to as a sort of religious excitement. 
In ilu- ( art-er of Naiah national i>sue*» are made the subjects of the proph- 
ecy, riie prophets were ev.mgelisiic prt-ai her>; they were also the literaiy 
men of the peru»d. Marxt-lous achievements were accompliihed hv the 
I>rophe{s Ihe !>trrMgth ot Sampson was a gift which was akin to proph- 
erv. Thr propher\ was m contrast to the augury which came to the 
priests when consuiiing tlu- tbk;ht of birds. and to the strange raphsodies of 
the prirsi^ of Delphi The teat lung nt the prophets was by s>fnboU. The 
TuLth was ;i revelati(»ii. soinetiiues oral and sometimes written. Kevcla- 
tion • .iine through the I'orah. The promise which wasgivento the patriots 
wa- |Mrp('tuat(.-«l by the priests and prophets, renewed to the different 
kin^s. .jn«l wa^ 'nnimuf-.l till the Messianic times. 

Asm Ai Kit-oKi nt nii Hi>ari>(if Kklknts of 1 iir s\iithsi)NIan In- 

M III'TK, SHOW I Nit IHK < M'KRAlIo.N, F X I'P M »11 I'R Fs, AM) CONDlTlClK 
"K MIK !n ST Ml tins K«iR I H I- Vf\R tMilN<i I INK 30. igOJ. Wash- 

ir;;.;ion < ioi rrnnn-nt Printing OrttCf, i*/ 1 

Tins rep-. Tt is au <in:isuall> iniere»tjng one and contains maDV thiDgt of 
k'rtai v.iiut ti) art }i I olov;ists It contain> a description of the frozen mim- 
loot'i in Sibi-ria. the .inti<juit\ of the lion in <ireece. and an article CO the 
ancient Hitiite^; also tme on hieroglyphic writings by Cyrus Tbomu: ex- 
p.nratiiin^ in Chine*>r Turkestan, with plates: an article on the Corcan 
languat^e an .i< 1 oimt of 1 heodure Momsen. and many other intereitisg 
artu le*" 



